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Disarmament 


HERE undoubtedly exists in this country a growing sentiment 
in favor of national and world-wide disarmament, not imme- 
diately, but a gradual reduction of military and naval expan- 

sion with that object in view. The growth of this sentiment must 
be applauded as an evidence of recognition of the fact that war 
is becoming an intolerable burden, and that some other means must 
be found for settling the world’s quarrels. 

Belief in the effectiveness of gradual disarmament rests upon 
the supposed analogy to what has happened in regard to citizens of 
individual states and localities. It is pointed out that these citizens 
have given up the right of bearing arms, and the attendant duty 
of protecting life and property, transferring this right and duty to 
the state or to the local authorities. 

A little reflection will show that this analogy is fancied rather 
than actual. When the citizen of a state or locality yields up to the 
public his right of bearing arms for his own protection, it is because 
he knows that there is an organized power, which he himself helped 
to create, which stands ready to take over these duties. Continued 
assent to this transfer of responsibility depends upon the effective 
nature of its exercise by the community. In most civilized localities 
it has been found by experience that the citizen is fairly well pro- 
tected by the regularly-constituted authorities, and that therefore he 
is warranted in relinquishing this duty himself and in delegating it 
to organized society. Quite recently, however, the assaults upon 
life and property have become so bold and frequent that the indi- 
vidual citizen is again demanding the right to bear arms—a right 
which, by the way, the Constitution of the United States declares 
“shall not be infringed.” 

But when it is proposed that a nation shall discard the means 
of defending itself, the analogy in question breaks down completely. 
In the first place, we have no assurance of a dependable international 
sense of right. Should a controversy arise between Europe and the 
United States, involving interests vital to this country, we have no 
impartial tribunal to which we could turn for its readjustment with 
confidence that the dispute would be settled according to just prin- 
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ciples and not purely in the interests of Europe. We not only 
lack such a tribunal, but we have as yet failed to establish a clear 
sense of the necessity of practicing righteousness in regard to inter- 
national relations in general. Until this is done, the movement for 
disarmament would seem premature. Lacking the means to defend 
ourselves, to whom should we turn for aid if attacked? The theo- 
retical super-state does not as yet exist; and, even if it did, we should 
be running grave risks in entrusting our defense to a new and 
untried agency of this sort. 

When there exists some authority of proven efficiency and trust- 
worthiness in protecting the rights of this country, it will be time 
enough to strip ourselves of the means of self-defense. But until 
that day arrives we shall be playing into the hands of actual or 
possible enemies by weakening in the least our ability not only to 
defend ourselves from outside attack, but to uphold such policies as 
American statesmanship may decide upon as being essential to the 
country’s welfare (e. g., the Monroe Doctrine). 

It is this duty of protecting the lives and property of its citizens 
which constitutes a primary and inalienable attribute of national 
sovereignty. This transcendent duty has been devolved upon the 
Government to be exercised by the representatives of the people, 
and the obligation is one of such vast weight that it is not lightly 
to be thrown aside. Our Constitution was ordained and established 
for the express purpose of promoting the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. This fundamental object of government will have 
to be maintained. Unfortunately, in the light of history, and in 
the present disturbed condition of the world, there appears no better 
way of maintaining it than by being fully prepared for a resort to 
arms whenever the necessity may arise for the assertion of our rights. 

Quite probably, also, the enthusiasts for immediate disarmament 
are attaching altogether too much importance to navies and armies 
as provocatives of war. In primitive times Cain slew his brother 
Abel without a modern automatic revolver, and the jaw-bone of an 
ass was a very effective weapon in the hands of Samson. Savages, 
with rude implements of slaughter, managed to make several very 
good killings, and long before the Chinese invented gunpowder 
the armies of the successive conquerors who have devastated the 
earth were slaying their hundreds of thousands in battle. It is true 
that it remained for modern civilization in the Twentieth Century 
to make the most ghastly and awful record of slaughter which 
human annals afford, but we have no sure warrant for declaring 
that this war was because of the preparedness of Germany and 
France or the unpreparedness of Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, it may be true that the urge and fretfulness en- 
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gendered by the restlessness of great fleets and the unappeased 
ambitions of nascent military chieftains operate to bring about war. 

But the most prolific source of war is the nomadic trait in human 
nature, the never-satisfied longing that, throughout the centuries, 
has called irresistibly to the human race to fare forth in quest of 
new lands and strange climes. ‘This seemingly ineradicable pro- 
pensity of mankind, racial hatred, religious prejudices, national 
vanity, territorial greed, personal ambition, and trade rivalries— 
these are the causes of war about which no dispute exists. We know 
these have been the real roots of every war fought from the begin- 
ning of human history until now. 

We do not know, and it is nothing but an unsupported opinion, 
a blind guess, that any war ever started because of military or naval 
strength merely as such. 

Why, then, should we give up that in which our security rests 
until these real and known causes of war are stamped out or at 
least diminished until their dangerous responsibilities are reduced 
to a tolerable minimum? 

If physical disarmament can not now be approved with safety 
to our national interests, there is another kind of disarmament that 
ought to be begun with no moment of delay and carried as speedily 
as possible to the utmost limits—a disarmament of the mind and 
heart of man of the dark passions which are always and everywhere 
chief among the causes which lead to war. 

We may not safely stop building battleships or training men for 
war. But we can be courteous and just in our dealings with other 
nations. We can stop right now in using harsh and insulting terms 
when speaking of other races and religions. We can quit hungering 
for new territories. We can curb the personal ambitions of our 
rulers. We can show that we do not regard international trade as 
international warfare, but a beneficent act of mutual service. We 
can build up in our own borders such a rule of equality for all that 
the desire to go to other lands to seek a better place to live will be 
practically unknown. We can love other nations, if not so fervently 
as our own, sufficiently to feel a genuine interest in their well-being. 

When we shall have purged our minds and hearts of those 
malignant qualities through whose influence war is born and nur- 
tured, the process of disarmament—no longer a matter of impor- 
tance—will follow with the sureness that the day succeeds the night. 

Meanwhile, let us remember that men do not fight because they 
are armed, but that they arm themselves because they mean to fight. 

If the nations of the world are sincere in their efforts for peace, 
they must first dislodge from their minds and hearts the thoughts 
and the feelings in which alone war finds its refuge and support. 
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Our International Relations 


oe ESS is deeply concerned about the future of our rela- 
tions with other countries. Until some definite policy is 
marked out by the new Administration, and accepted abroad, 
we can not rightfully expect a clearing up of our present very much 
confused economic situation. We are still at sea respecting our 
political and economic relations to the rest of the world. We have 
repudiated the League of Nations. Does this mean that we are to 
have some substitute for it, and one which the nations of Europe 
will accept, or does it mean that we are to pursue as heretofore a 
more or less independent course? We are not bound to assent to 
any league or association of nations, nor must we necessarily define 
in advance what is to be our position regarding any future inter- 
national complications that may arise. It will be quite possible 
for us to drift along from month to month, following an opportunist 
policy. Such a course, indeed, might prove the wisest, though it 
would manifestly be disappointing to other countries which expect 
us either to unite with them or at least to give some intimation as 
to what our future course will be respecting matters which still 
delay the establishment of peace and which contain possibilities of 
grave complications in the future. 

It is difficult to see how we can well avoid meeting the issues 
which the situation presents. Whether for good or ill, the United 
States has become entangled in European affairs, and can not very 
well evade the responsibilities thus incurred. Doubtless there are 
a great many people in this country who would rejoice if we were 
quit of the whole European muddle. They would probably be 
willing to cancel the debt which Europe owes us if in this way we 
could rid ourselves of future liabilities on European account. Sim- 
ple as this way of settling a difficult situation appears, it must be 
regarded as impractical. When we were finally drawn into the war, 
our common interest with Europe was established to an extent which 
future years are not likely to diminish, but to augment. The com- 
mon cause in which we fought, the sufferings, the victories, the prob- 
lems which the conflict has left—all these influences bind us more 
closely together than ever. And it is likely that in working out the 
great after-war problems this affiliation will be still further 
strengthened. 

Perhaps the sooner it is understood that there will be and indeed 
must be closer international codperation, whatever may be its precise 
form, the sooner shall the nations of the world discard their sus- 
picions and distrust, and begin to work together in a practical way 
for restoring the prosperity which the war destroyed. 
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Without being forward in its proffers of assistance, the United 
States must nevertheless show a readiness to help to the extent of 
its abilities wherever its services are needed and will be welcomed. 


& 
The World’s Debt to the United States 


UR credits to the outside world now total some $13,000,000,000, 
of which about $9,500,000,000 represents bonded debt, and 
about $3,500,000,000 is in floating form. On the bonded debt 

there was due, according to computations made as of October 15, 
1920, and November 15, 1920, over $700,494,000 unpaid interest. 
Notwithstanding this default in interest, some of the countries whose 
interest is unpaid are still borrowing heavily in the American mar- 
ket. It is said that the banks holding the unfunded debt are expect- 
ing that it will be converted into bonds. 

The law under which the United States made advances to foreign 
governments provides for the funding of this debt into long-time 
obligations, and it would seem that for the sake of European credit 
and in order that our own future fiscal policy may be cleared up, 
the funding of these obligations should be no longer delayed. The 
existing uncertainty as to what is to be done with the European debt 
renders it difficult to maintain in this market the credit of the 
nations concerned, and also tends to the confusion of our own fiscal 
policy. 

The suggestion that these debts are to be cancelled outright, or 
that we are to accept German obligations in exchange for them, 
can not be entertained. We shall expect, as we have an entire right 
to do, that the debts shall be paid, principal and interest, in full. 
It will be better for the European nations in our debt, as well as 
for ourselves, that existing uncertainties with respect to these debts 
be cleared up without unnecessary delay. If any nations are living 
in a vain hope that the debts are to be cancelled, the sooner this 
illusion is dispelled the better. Should there be any nations that 
either will not or can not pay, that fact should be brought out in 
order that such nations may be debarred from receiving further 
credits. It may be expected, however, that with few exceptions all 
the nations now indebted to the United States will pay up, provided 
they are given sufficient time. All needed extension of the debts 
must, as a matter of course, be granted. No disposition exists here 
to be exacting. But with a large amount of due and unfunded 
interest, the credit of the European nations is being greatly injured. 
The situation should be cleared up, not only by funding this interest, 
but by some clear declaration of what the policy of the European 
nations is to be regarding the payment of their principal indebted- 
ness. 
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Future Tariff Policy of the United States 


UCH interest naturally attaches to the future tariff policy 
of the United States as it will be developed and applied 
by the Republican party and its new leader, President 

Harding. The party in power has long been known to favor the 
protectionist principle, and Mr. Harding comes from a state that 
furnished to the country one of the greatest apostles of protection- 
ism, President McKinley. It must be remembered, however, that 
in his last public utterance President McKinley pointed out the 
necessity of liberalizing the tariff in the direction of reciprocity. 
Blaine was another upholder of a protective policy, but he also 
strongly championed the doctrine of reciprocity, and was indeed 
among the first to urge its adoption. 

At the outset the protective duties were laid for the declared 
purpose of building up our own domestic manufactures, and also 
to assure employment to American workingmen. Critics of pro- 
tection did not quite agree with this view, and have contended that 
protection was intended to give a monopoly to large manufacturers 
who in turn expressed their appreciation of this favor by making 
liberal contributions to the Republican campaign fund. 

No doubt the policy of protection was justified where our manu- 
facturers had to compete with those of countries having cheaper 
labor or other advantages in the way of certain raw materials and 
more efficient marine transportation. To-day, however, these dif- 
ferences have been largely overcome by the high development 
reached by American machinery and the great skill which our 
workers have shown. It may be quite true that these results have 
been produced to a considerable extent by the encouragement to 
the manufacturers which the protective tariff afforded. 

But our industries are no longer infants needing special protec- 
tive supports. They are full-grown. Our labor is in general highly 
paid. Our mechanical equipment is at nearly all points thoroughly 
modern. 

These changes, important as they are, do not constitute the chief 
reason for studying the protective policy with a view to its possible 
modification. Of far greater importance is the fact that we have our- 
selves become a large exporter of manufactured articles and that 
we have changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. If we are not 
only to continue our manufactured exports but to enlarge their 
volume in accordance with the present and future capacity of our 
industrial plants and to an extent which will give free scope to our 
enterprise, we must not only be assured of a sufficient supply of 
raw materials not produced at home, but we must even quite largely 
exchange our own manufactured articles for those of other countries. 
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This is peculiarly the case at the present time when Europe’s ability 
to make payments for goods bought from us—to say nothing of 
interest and principal of loans due us from that quarter of the world 
—depends upon the capacity to export goods to the United States. 

If we view the matter purely from the standpoint of protecting 
the American workingman, it must be seen that we can not keep our 
factories going at anything like their full capacity unless an outlet 
for our surplus production is maintained. This fact was thus 
tersely stated in a recent address by Percy H. Johnston, president 
of the Chemical National Bank, New York: 


“The most serious obstacle confronting us in the present situa- 
tion is the fact that our productive capacity is geared up to about 
thirty per cent. more than our home consumption. Our national 
prosperity will be measured by our ability to develop stable foreign 
markets for our surplus production.” 


Now, a policy that tends to close our factories and thus to throw 
our workmen out of employment can no longer justly be described 
as “protective.” The advocate of a prohibitory tariff may shout 
as loud as he may that he is a “protectionist,” but in reality he is 
a “destructionist.” 

Then there is the question of our ships. .We are expending some 
billions in the effort to develop an American mercantile marine. 
These ships are designed to carry our products to all the countries 
of the earth—a very laudable ambition. But what are these ships 
to bring back? Does anybody think for a moment that they can 
make a profit by carrying a cargo in one direction only? 

The future tariff policy of the United States is a matter of vital 
concern to our national prosperity. It is an economic question, 
and may be openly discussed without partisan bias. In the light of 
changed conditions, a thorough study of the subject may reveal the 
fact that the true interests of the country call for material changes 
in our tariff policy. 


& 


Delay in Fixing Germany’s Indemnity 


EARLY all financial authorities are agreed that one of the 
essentials of the early resumption of more normal business 
activities is the fixing of the amount of indemnity to be paid 

by Germany as partial compensation for the ruin brought upon the 
world when that country invaded Belgium in the summer of 1914. 
The bill presented by the Reparations Commission, amounting to 
226,000,000,000 gold marks, payable over a period of forty-two 
years with interest, will amount to about $55,000,000,000. In addi- 
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tion Germany is asked to pay during this period an annual export 
tax of twelve per cent. As was to be expected, the German Gov- 
ernment declares this amount as quite beyond its ability to pay. A 
conference was called to meet at London at the end of last month 
for further discussion of the matter. 

The method of settling the indemnity is causing quite as much 
controversy as the amount involved. As Mr. Lloyd George has 
pointed out in his picturesque way, everybody realizes that Germany 
can only pay through her exports, and nobody wants German goods. 
The disinclination to receive German goods is especially strong 
among the nations that are to receive the indemnity. 

Very likely, in the long run, some means will be ‘found for 
extracting from Germany the utmost farthing she is capable of 
paying, and all subterfuges resorted to for the purpose of escaping 
payment will but tend to make the burden heavier for that country 
and postpone the restoration of more stable financial conditions 
throughout the world. As to what amount of indemnity is just and 
possible of being collected, this is a matter for expert determination. 
It may turn out that the sum named, although in itself a reduction 
from earlier demands, represents rather what the Entente Allies 
would like to have than what they expect to receive. 

If it shall be found, upon more careful consideration, that the 
sum is excessive, doubtless the allied nations themselves would bene- 
fit by the advantage gained in having the sum so fixed as to remove 
once and for all this troublesome question from the international 
economic and financial field. 


& 


Salaries and Stealing 


N a case recently arising in the United States Court at Chicago, 
involving the stealing of $96,500 from an Illinois bank, Judge 
Landis, in suspending sentence on the accused clerk, took occa- 

sion to place the responsibility for the crime upon the defrauded 
bank, because it was paying the dishonest clerk only $90 a month. 
The case has attracted wide attention, and proposals for impeaching 
Judge Landis have been made in Congress. 

With the propriety of the judicial act of Judge Landis in sus- 
pending sentence in this particular case THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
has no concern. But it may be observed that he was acting entirely 
within his prerogatives, and he may have used a wise discretion. 

But his obiter dicta may well be made the subject of careful 
examination. 

If we admit the philosophy contained in this observation, we 
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come to a practical exculpation of stealing to make up the real or 
supposed deficiency in the salary of a bank clerk or of anybody else. 
This principle is wholly false. It is moreover amazing that such 
a dangerous doctrine should be preached from the bench, constitut- 
ing as-it undoubtedly does a direct incentive to the dishonestly in- 
clined to excuse their acts on the ground of insufficient pay. 

The biblical injunction against theft is without qualification. It 
does not say that you may steal provided your salary is small, but 
simply, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

Now, it may well be argued that dishonesty arises quite as fre- 
quently in the case of large salaries as where the pay is small. 
Usually it is not the man working for modest pay who goes wrong, 
but the fellow who gets good wages becomes a plunger and by rob- 
bing his employer seeks to gain the means of further dazzling his 
friends and indulging his vicious tastes. But whether this is the 
case or not, insufficient pay affords no justification for stealing. 
Plenty of examples could be cited where young men, working hard 
and for long hours for meager pay have found in these conditions 
only the incentives to more diligent efforts to better their situation 
rather than to rob their employers. To such young men $90 a 
month would have appeared as something they hardly dared dream 
of. 

Plenty of sound arguments can be advanced for the payment 
of adequate salaries to bank clerks, but the bank that expects by 
paying a high salary to employees to purchase complete immunity 
from losses by their peculations is apt to be disappointed. The in- 
tegrity of the average person is not a purchasable commodity. 


More Government in Business 


OT many months since the public became familiar with the 
cry, “Less Government in business and more business in Gov- 
ernment.” The recent passage in the Senate of a bill pro- 

viding for a Live Stock Commission to regulate the business of 
meat packing would seem to indicate that the first part of this 
alluring slogan has been discarded in practice. 

The justification for this new essay of the Government in private 
business rests upon the contention that the packing industry as 
now conducted represents a substantial alliance between the “big 
five” in the packing business for the regulation of the buying prices 
of live stock and the selling prices of meat. While this alliance has 
been denied by the packers themselves, and the denials supported by 
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a considerable volume of outside testimony, the Senate was not 
convinced by this testimony. 

Another charge against the packers is that they have made a 
great deal of money. But in refutation of this offense the packers 
have produced elaborate statistics showing that on their total sales 
and the volume of production their profits are comparatively small. 

But the packers can not truthfully refute the dreadful accusa- 
tion that they have been efficient, and therefore successful. Being 
compelled to admit this, it is difficult to see how they can reasonably 
expect to escape the blight of governmental control and regulation 
by a commission made up of “lame-duck” politicians who know 
even less about the packing business than the average citizen knows 
about Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

What will be the result of turning over the meat-packing in- 
dustry to a group of demagogic politicians may only be guessed at. 
But we know what has happened to the railways. At the beginning 
of last year, before the recession in business, there was loud demand 
for increased railway facilities. But in spite of this demand there 
was not built during 1920 a single net additional mile of railway 
in the United States. In other words, the mileage abandoned ex- 
ceeded that constructed. And yet the railways can hardly be classed 
as private institutions, for their semi-public character is realized 
and the desirability of reasonable regulation conceded. But even in 
the case of the railways it has been shown that a policy of regulation 
carried on by those who are not experienced railway men is all 
but fatal to one of the country’s most important enterprises. 

The Federal Government and the states have so harried the rail- 
ways by numerous and complicated laws and regulations that the 
investment of private capital has been seriously discouraged and 
several of the great railway corporations actually threatened with 
bankruptcy. The efficiency of the railways has been menaced, and 
both freight and passenger rates have been advanced to a 
point which threatens to curtail the volume of traffic. 

From this experience in regulating the railroads it may be fairly 
concluded that in time the Government will reduce the great packing 
industry to a similar plight. 

One can but wonder, if the Government really desires to bring 
about lower prices of meat to consumers, why regulation should 
stop with the packers. Why not include the retail distributors 
of meats as well? Doubtless it would be shown on careful investiga- 
tion that the butchers are in combination and are profiteering to an 
extent that would make the doings of the “big five” seem insignifi- 
cant in comparison. Is Congress more tender toward the butchers 
because as individuals their business is small? Or is it because 
they are more numerous and have more votes? 

And why stop with the packing industry? Why not extend 
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the benevolent activities of commission regulation to all provisions, 
to clothing, to steel and to all the big industries of the country? If 
such regulation is good in one case, why not in all? 

We should not lose sight of the fact that should this bill for a 
Government Live Stock Commission become law, it will mark a 
further decisive step toward governmental intervention in the pri- 
vate business operations of the country. Nor must we forget that 
commissions of this character exercise such wide administrative 
functions as practically to make them legislative in their nature. The 
bureaucratic powers of the Federal Government are being more and 
more extended, threatening to attain, if they have not already 
reached, a degree which will prove harmful to individual initiative, 
constitute an added burden on taxpayers, and imperil the liberties 
of the states and of the respective communities. 


& 


A Record of Remarkable Growth 


HE extent to which the trust company has come to function 
as an important part of the financial machinery of the United 
States, and of the world in fact, is strikingly revealed in the 

record made by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in its 
twenty-five years of operation under the present title—a period 
which closed in January last. Although the institution had operated 
since 1864 as the New York Guaranty and Indemnity Company, 
it was not until January 2, 1896, that the present title was assumed. 
At the close of December in the preceding year the capital was 
$2,000,000, surplus and undivided profits $2,824,006, deposits $11,- 
854,014, and total resources $15,784,999. On December 31, 1920, 
the capital had grown to $25,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$62,075,072.387, deposits $637,353,687.55, and total resources 
$923,663,338.12. 

This may be styled without any exaggeration whatever a record 
of remarkable growth, establishing in its results a position of leader- 
ship among trust companies, and placing this institution quite near 
the forefront of the world’s great banks. 

The reasons for this progress are to be found in the adaptability 
of the trust company form of organization to modern business 
needs, in the general growth and prosperity of the United States, 
in the strong business alliances which the company sustains, and in 
the practice of a policy of wise liberality in dealing with its own 
employees as well as the public. It goes without saying that the 
company has had the advantage of having in its service some of the 
ablest financial and business skill of the country. The service which 
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the company has rendered has been comprehensive and efficient, and 
performed with a spirit which shows a careful regard for the interest 
of those who deal with it. 

But aside from these elements of success, the Guaranty Trust 
Company has been exceedingly fortunate in building up an atmos- 
phere of courtesy and good-will which subtly pervades all its offices 
and seems to add a pleasurable element to the dry routine of business. 

It is suspected that this very desirable result has been achieved 
through the intense personal interest which the Guaranty Trust 
Company continuously manifests in the welfare of its more than 
5,000 employees—an interest which is shown in the measures taken 
for their enjoyment, instruction and material welfare. In other 
words, the employees are not looked on merely as component cogs 
in a big wheel, but are considered as very live human beings, whose 
welfare is of vital concern. 

A further important part in the great success achieved by the 
Guaranty Trust Company is to be found in the intelligently liberal 
policy pursued in regard to publicity. The services which the insti- 
tution is rendering have been made known in a consistent and effec- 
tive manner. 

Such a record of growth is worth careful study, for somewhere 
it contains an example which other institutions would like to dis- 
cover and make their guide. 


Another Foreign Trade Bank 


ee, rapid changes are taking place in the finan- 
cial mechanism of the United States, and more especially as re- 

lates to the formation of corporations designed to render our 
participation in foreign trade more effective. 

The latest of such corporations is the International Acceptance 
Bank, incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, with 
a capital of $10,000,000, and a surplus of $5,000,000, all of which 
was subscribed in advance of organization. Those concerned in 
the organization comprise a number of the well-known bankers of 
the country. Paul Warburg, former Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will be chairman of the board, and F. Abbott Goodhue, 
vice-president of the First National Bank, Boston, will be president 
of the new bank. 

Besides the American banks prominent in forming the bank, a 
number of leading European banks are already in affiliation with it, 
and such affiliations will be extended as required. 

The International Acceptance Bank is entirely different in its 
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character from the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation now in 
process of organization, since the bank first named is to deal in 
acceptances or short-time credits, while the Foreign Trade Financ- 
ing Corporation will devote its activities largely to providing credit 
funds through the sale of its debentures. In other words, one insti- 
tution is a short-term credit bank, and the other a long-term or in- 
vestment credit bank. 

Mr. Warburg is generally recognized, both in this country and 
abroad, as one of the world’s leading international bankers, and 
his prominent association with the new corporation assures its 
success. The character of the banks furnishing the capital is also 
an additional guaranty of skillful management as well as of unques- 
tionable strength. Since so large a part of the world’s foreign trade 
is financed through the instrumentality of acceptances, the field of 
operations of the new institution will be a wide one, and its opera- 
tions should prove highly useful to our production and commerce, 
and ultimately a source of profit to the shareholding banks. 

The principle of a union of banks to engage in foreign financial 
operations has much to commend it. In the first place larger 
capital can thus be secured than most individual banks would feel 
themselves able to provide, and a form of organization can be built 
up more adequate to the requirements of this special type of banking 
than any but the very largest of the existing banks could supply. 
So that by uniting for this purpose the banks interested gain a 
thoroughly efficient and dependable means of handling foreign 
banking operations greater than could well be undertaken by the 


individual bank. 





Every Bank Its Own Teacher 


Basis for Training a Bank’s Employees in Its Own Methods 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Assistant Manager, Personnel Department, Chase National Bank, New York 


N practically all lines of business 
the vocational training movement is 
on in full swing and rapidly gaining 

momentum. Large institutions especial- 
ly have found it necessary to train their 
employees in their own ways and 
methods. Traditional public school edu- 
cation, as every business man knows, 
turns out a product pathetically un- 
equipped to enter a particular line of 
business and to take positions of even 
moderate responsibility. Accordingly, 
specialized training is needed to make 
new employees—especially those with- 
out previous business experience—valu- 
able. Business training, up to the last 
fifteen or twenty years, has been largely 
haphazard, just as it is today among 
most unprogressive concerns. The gen- 
eral trend, however, is unmistakably in 
the direction of more elaborate and in- 
tensive business training for employees, 
and banking is no exception to the rule. 

Progressive banks realize the increas- 
ing importance of training employees in 
their particular methods and policies. 
The day of “hit and miss,” you’re-hired- 
here’s-your-job-go-to-it methods are 
passing. They are too inefficient and 
expensive. Specialized training makes 
efficient and contented clerks and is, 
therefore, good business. It tones up 
the “morale” because it definitely im- 
presses upon the employees that the 
management is enough interested to pro- 
vide a basis for their self-development. 
It is as if the management said to its 
employees: “Here is the key to fur- 
ther attainment. We want you to learn 
the business and enlarge your sphere of 
usefulness. We require responsible men 
to fill responsible positions. It is for 
our good, but don’t forget it is just as 
much for yours.” 

Training employees increases their 
effectiveness because it is certain to re- 
act upon the skill, speed, accuracy, 
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quantity, quality of, and intelligence 
with which their work is performed, not 
to mention increased “morale” through 
increased contentedness. But perhaps 
the greatest advantage to the bank is the 
by-product derivable if the training of 
clerks produces the expected results. 
The new set of conditions creates the 
best possible advertisement the bank can 
have. The reason for this is clear when 
we consider that a bank sells services 
and not merchandise. Banking serv- 
ices are sold at fairly uniform prices. 
Rates of interest, commission and col- 
lection charges, and fees for special 
services are upon a competitive level. 
Competition among banks, therefore, is 
not competition in rates for services, 
but competition in facilities and refine- 
ments of service. Customers are quick 
to recognize differences in attention and 
service, and having differential services 
is an asset upon which a wide-awake 
bank will very properly capitalize. 
With customers it is a question of how 
intelligently, promptly, and courteously 
they are treated by officers, by tellers 
and clerks when they make deposits, 
cash checks, or arrange for a loan; how 
accurately and promptly statements of 
account are submitted ; or how pleasant- 
ly and intelligently requests for infor- 
mation and advice are answered. These 
refinements of service are forthcoming 
only when a deliberate effort is made 
to train employees to feel and think 
properly about their work—to have al- 
ways in mind what reaction their con- 
duct will have upon the bank’s custom- 
ers. (Banking services are produced 
not by machines, but by human person- 
alities functioning well or badly in ac- 
cordance with their ‘“‘morale.”) 

By what definite program can a bank 
bring its employees to a high pitch of 
efficiency, business intelligence, and 
courtesy? How can a bank create a 
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distinctive atmosphere on its premises 
so that its customers feel and almost 
unconsciously say, “This bank is differ- 
ent”? Is the development of these 
qualities attained by chance or by a 
carefully planned program? Obvious- 
ly, the latter. 

The planning and achievement of 
such a program should rest with an 
officer or specially appointed personnel 
or educational director free to devote 
a part or all of his time in directing 
these activities. After the plan has 
been outlined, a large part of his work 
will be to prepare and administer the 
materials for properly instructing the 
employees. In the larger banks the 
problem is, of course, more difficult than 
in small ones, but in any institution, 
whether large or small, results should 
be obtained by the proper preparation, 
distribution and. inculcation of the fol- 
lowing materials: 


. A History and Policy Book. 

. Department Manuals. 

. A Rule Book. 

A Bank Organization Chart. 

. Individual Assignment or Instruc- 
tion Sheets. 


or > 00 tO 


A HISTORY AND POLICY BOOK 


The History and Policy Book should 
be designed as internal publicity. It 
should contain an interesting sketch of 
the beginning, growth, and history of 
the bank, its purpose and function in 
the community, and the attitude of the 
management toward the employees, both 
as clerks and human beings. The his- 
torical material should be written with 
such force and style as to inspire young 
clerks with their possibilities of attain- 
ment. Specific examples of the rise of 
the various officers, from runners and 
junior clerks to department head, cash- 
ier, president, etc., should be cited. 
Stamp out the vicious implication that 
opportunity is dead, or that opportunity 
only knocks once. It should show the 
bank’s prestige by indicating its size 
and position among other banks, and 
the function of banking in the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the commun- 
ity. In this way it would awaken the 
3 
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clerk to an appreciation of the dignity 
which the profession which he has 
selected, enjoys. It should develop not 
merely a pride in being associated with 
the banking fraternity, but particularly 
with the institution of which he is a 
part. 

Considerable attention should be de- 
voted to the subject of courtesy and 
“business tone.” It should outline the 
policy of the management with regard 
to the employees’ relations to, and treat- 
ment of, the bank’s customers. It 
should suggest, for instance, that a bank 
has a personality and that this person- 
ality is but the shadow of the per- 
sonalities of the officers and clerks 
composing it, and that the reputation 
of the bank consists of the sum of 
judgments made of it by the public and 
its customers. 

This book should also describe the 
advantages of employment with the 
particular institution. It may be point- 
ed out, for instance, that the manage- 
ment has means for discovering merit 
among the employees, and endeavors to 
effect a systematic up-grading of em- 
ployees on the basis of merit; to explain 
what the special opportunities are by 
way of educational and social benefits, 
profit-sharing plan, co-operative store, 
insurance, if any, etc. The History 
and Policy Book should be presented 
to every employee with a view to se- 
curing his loyalty and co-operation at 
the very outset of his engagement. Dis- 
loyalty is often engendered because of 
ignorance of policies, i.e., the “closed- 
mouth” attitude. Loyalty of new 
clerks, however, must not only be gained, 
but maintained. Continued internal 
publicity is the solution to this problem. 


DEPARTMENT MANUALS 


Perhaps the most important feature 
in the training of employees is to make 
available to them a thorough knowl- 
edge of their own institution AND ITS 
WORK. To make this possible, a set 
of official and authoritative Department 
Manuals should be written, one on each 
of the important departments of the 
bank. These manuals should show how 
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each department of the bank functions 
and puts through its work; explain the 
type of its transactions; describe the 
business transactions out of which 
these banking transactions arise; show 
from what channels these transactions 
are received; the methods and forms by 


which these transactions are put through’ 


the work; the disposition of items and 
their routing through or outside the 
bank; how transactions are recorded in 
the detailed department records and 
proof, general and individual ledgers; 
and how they are finally reflected on 
the bank’s financial statements. The 
manual should emphasize the reason for 
each step in the procedure as well as 
to show how each step is accomplished. 
The philosophy of transactions must be 
explained as well as their technique. 
Clerks often know “how” without know- 
ing “why.” Intelligent clerks—who 
get ahead—know both. 

Department Manuals, while effective 
silent teachers, may still better be used 
as the basis of a course in banking 
within the bank, to be taught by some 
official or educational director who is 
an authority upon the banking methods 
of the institution, and who has won the 
confidence of the employees. Each new 
employee should be hired with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he is to take 
this course. Upon his entrance into the 
bank he should be presented with the 
manual of the department which he 
enters with the understanding that he 
will be examined upon it at a future 
date. 

The advantage of having Department 
Manuals is self-evident. The idea is 
perhaps newer in banking than in the 
larger mercantile and industrial corpo- 
rations, where they are often regarded 
as indispensable. Department Manu- 
als enable the clerks to learn some- 
thing about the departments other than 
their own. It thus increases their vi- 
sion. The relations between different 
bank transactions are more intelligible 
when they are understood as an inte- 
grated whole. When employees are 
shifted from one department to another 
they are already acquainted with the 
work of the new department and have 
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a background that ought to materially 
short-circuit their period of apprentice- 
ship. The responsibility placed upon 
each employee to become thoroughly 
conversant with the content of each 
manual prevents the excuse when he 
blunders, that he did not know, because 
the means of knowing are available to 
all. 


RULE BOOK 


The Rule Book is extremely impor- 
tant, especially in larger banks. Prac- 
tically every club, school, church and 
social organization has rules and regu- 
lations. Certainly banks employing 100 
persons or more should have rules con- 
cerning the ordinary conditions of work 
so that each employee may know what 
is expected of him, that no discrimina- 
tion between employees may arise, and 
no excuse for ignorance of rules may 
be given as an “alibi.” These rules 
should outline the relationship of the 
employees to their bank, to their de- 
partment, to each other, to customers, 
and the public, the whole idea being to 
maintain and develop all-round good 
will and cordial feeling. Among others, 
the Rule Book should treat of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


1. Introduction—Explanation of the 
purpose of the Rule Book. — 
2. Office rules. 

a. Opening and closing hours for 
each department. 

b. Report of absentees and tardy 
employees. 

c. Overtime work— What the 
overtime arrangement is. The 
compensation therefor, if any, 
should be explained. 

3. Lunch Hour. 

. Holidays and vacations. 

. Salary and bonus payments—Va- 
cation money—When paid. 

. Changes in address—How 
should be reported. 

- Deportment—Covering such points 
as utilizing idle time, smoking, fool- 
ing, loud talking, etc. 

. Personal calls while on duty by 
visitor and by telephone. 

9. Proper telephone usage. 

. Standardization in the use and ap- 
pearance of desks. 

. Care of office equipment. 

. Use of Library. 

3. Use of various files. 

. Page service. 


they 
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. Inter-department memoranda and 
“round robins.” 

. Procedure in requisitioning sup- 
plies and stationery. 

. Attention to customers. 

. Relationship to Chief Clerk and 
assistants. 

. Care of securities—j ournals, 
ledgers, cash, etc. 

. Vault Deposit and Withdrawal 
Slips. 

. Preparation tickets and records for 
official signature. 


BANK ORGANIZATION CHART 


An Organization Chart is a cross sec- 
tion picture covering every relationship 
in the bank. It is a schematic survey 
showing department functions and inter- 
relations, lines of authority, responsi- 
bility, communication and counsel. Its 
purpose is “to bring the various human 
parts of the organization into effective 
correlation and co-operation.” Such a 
chart may be looked upon as the forma- 
tion for playing the game of banking. 
Like any other game, the members or 
the players must use a definite “line- 
up” and understand the signals. In 
an Organization Chart the signals— 
rules for playing the game—are shown 
by the lines of authority which run 
from the president to the various mem- 
bers of the rank and file. In order to 
play the game well, there is the implica- 
tion that the rules of the organization 
are thoroughly understood and agreed 
upon in advance by each member. 
Everyone must know from whom he 
takes orders or accepts responsibility, 
because failure to understand signals 
is sure to result in conflict, bad feeling, 
lost time, and inefficiency. 

Thus an Organization Chart clarifies 
the function of each department, de- 
fines the duties and locates the respon- 
sibilities of each department head and 
his subordinates. It shows the forma- 
tion by which the various parts of the 
organization work in harmony in order 
to accomplish the total result. If clear- 
ly worked out, an Organization Chart 
should prevent the possibility of “pass- 
ing the buck.” 

An Organization Chart can be put 
to considerable use in educational work. 
Every employee should be acquainted 
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with it and made to understand it. 
There is no other way of presenting 
so clearly what part he plays and just 
how his work ties up with the rest of 
the bank. It shows him exactly what 
he is responsible for, to whom he re- 
ports, who reports to him, and what 
his natural line of up-grading is. 


ASSIGNMENT SHEETS——AS REFINEMENTS 
OF THE ORGANIZATION CHART 


Assignment sheets should be designed 
to outline the responsibility of the 
clerk. The assignment sheet should be 
made out by the head of the department 
and should be given to every new em- 
ployee entering the bank or coming in 
from another department. Assignment 
sheets can be printed in blank, and as- 
signments made for each clerk entering 
the department by the department head. 
The purpose of the assignment sheet 
is not only to define a new clerk’s 
duties, but to check up from time to 
time the kind, quantity, and quality of 
work he is accomplishing. The order 
of the duties upon the assignment sheet 
may be arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to hours of the day that these 
duties are performed. 


* * * 


The foregoing is not intended to de- 
ery the opportunities for training in 
banking offered by outside schools of 
banking, finance, commerce, and ac- 


counts. Modern banking is a profes- 
sion, and a knowledge of all its under- 
lying sciences is essential to its success- 
ful practice. Consequently breadth of 
training is imperative. Employees 
should not confine their study of bank- 
ing to methods and practices within 
their own institution. They should, on 
the contrary, not only learn the work 
of their own bank, but also avail them- 
selves of the broader knowledge which 
these outside schools make possible. 
The courses offered by many banking 
and business schools are of a very high 
order and now-a-days a wide variety 
of both theoretical and practical courses 
are open to election, enabling the stu- 
dent to get a comprehensive grasp of 
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the whole banking business. It is no 
part of the purpose of this article to 
minimize the importance of these out- 
side agencies for training bank em- 
ployees, but none of these schools can, 
in the nature of things, give instruction 
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to bank clerks in the exact methods of 
their own institution. To each indi- 
vidual bank this internal training is 
what counts most. To that end, a 
program of nothing less than that here 
outlined is needed. 
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The Daily Balance—The Country Banker’s 
Biggest Problem 


By Ray E. Bauder* 


ID a daily balance ever “get your 
goat”? 


You know it has—for how 
many times haven’t you sworn that when 
the Chieftain of Hades found banking 
such pleasant work he invented the “‘off- 
balance” to even things up? 


And when you close the doors at 
night and tackle the job of proving up 
the day’s work you go to it with a 
prayer that to-night you will strike a 
balance first-shot! 

Lucky-dog if you do—chances are 
you land $51.60 long—or $23.52 short. 


Where it is YOU don’t know. You 
have a feeling your own work is abso- 
lutely O. K.—Tom, Dick or Harry 
must have made a bobble somewhere! 

Then begins another blind-hunt. Oh, 
yes, blind hunting is your favorite sport 
—you participate in the game nearly 
every night! 

You recount the cash, finger the 
checks, foot the deposit tickets—you 
chew up two cigars and think harsh 
words for an hour and a half while 
you hunt, hunt, hunt! 

You dig up a $10 error on the in- 
dividual bookkeeper; you discover a 
draft unentered on the draft register, 
and you find that you, the infallible, 
have made a simple error of $100 in 
counting the cash. Still you are mys- 
teriously short $18.20. 

An hour later you give up, weary 


and defeated, and another shortage goes 
to the graveyard of your cash book, 
never to return. 

* # # 


The daily balance always has pre- 
sented a serious problem to the country 
and small city banker. 

In large city banks, where the work 
is highly departmentalized, a daily 
balance is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. 

Everybody “‘waits on the window” in 
a country bank, however, and the cash 
account is a clearing house for practical- 
ly every transaction in the bank. 

Strange as it may seem to the banker 
in the larger cities very few country 
or small city bankers have their day’s 
work arranged in such a systematic 
manner that absolute proofs can be 
taken quickly against any department, 
or errors in the daily balance spotted 
immediately to any such department. 

All transactions are thrown in to- 
gether—errors are easy to make, and 
equally difficult to locate. The daily 
balance depends entirely upon how the 
“cash” comes out. If “cash” balances, 
all is well and good, and it is taken for 
granted that notes, deposits and all 
other divisions of the day’s work bal- 


*This paper by Mr. Bauder won fourth 
prize in the contest recently conducted by the 
Bankers Magazine for the best papers on bank- 
ing subjects. 
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ance as well. If “cash” doesn’t bal- 
ance—well, it is just another game of 
“blind-hunt” until something turns up. 

The writer recalls many and many a 
time in one of these smaller city banks 
when all accounts were thought to be 
in balance, an error of $10 or of $100 
would show up in the work of a day or 
a month gone by that had balanced (?) 
perfectly. 

On one particularly memorable oc- 
casion an error of $40 on a deposit 
ticket was turned up about two weeks 
after one of these “perfect balance” 
days. During the next month a half 
dozen errors were traced to that one 
perfect day, and a balance never was 
arrived at. 

But what is known as the “cash bal- 
ance” in the average country bank really 
is not a cash balance at all. The dif- 
ference between the debit and credit 
transactions of the day must equal the 
difference shown in the cash on hand 
for the day. The possibility for error 
under this system is apparent. 


The fallacy of this system—or lack 
of system—in the average country bank 
has become more and more apparent to 
the writer as investigation shows how 


widespread is this condition. As cash- 
ier of a bank in a small Illinois city he 
found himself burdened with an incom- 
petent assistant. Rare was the day 
when this fellow struck a “cash bal- 
ance,” entailing as it did on the rest 
of the force a never ending “blind hunt.” 

Desperation forced us to investiga- 
tion, and investigation showed us that 
other banks were in much the same sit- 
uation as were we. Out of fifty banks 
queried only two reported having 
worked out a corrective plan and these 
at best were only makeshift. We were 
left to work out our own problem. 

* * 


Recognizing the necessity for doing 
away with haphazard methods, and sys- 
tematizing our daily work into natural, 
convenient and efficient lines, we finally 
worked out two different systems, the 
forms for which accompany this article. 
As they are founded on basic principles 
rather than on individual requirements 
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either one or the other of these methods 
may be used by almost any bank which 
does not fall within the departmental- 
ized city bank class. 

In order to quickly differentiate be- 
tween these two systems, and avoid pos- 
sible confusion in the minds of my 
readers I will state that they are two 
different methods entirely, and _ the 
banker whose business is suffering from 
the conditions noted is left to choose 
which of the two methods will best meet 
his individual needs. 


CASH PROOF SYSTEM 


This system requires but little effort 
to operate. Through its use the cash 
account is balanced independently, and 
the “variation” as shown in the trial 
balance at the close of the day can be 
divided immediately into “cash error” 
and “book error.” Thus, if the teller 
inadvertently makes an error in his cash 
transactions during the day, the error 
shows up immediately as being in the 
cash, and a needless checking through 
purely book transactions is avoided. 

The Cash Proof Sheet, illustrated by 
the accompanying Form 1 is maintained 
on the counter handy to the tellers so 
that entries thereon can be conveniently 
made. 

It will be noticed that the sheet is 
divided into four general sections; 
namely, (1) Cash Received, (2) Cash 
Paid Out, (3) Recapitulation of Cash 
on Hand at Close of Business, and (4) 
Proof on the Cash Account. For the 
purpose of making the explanation as 
clear as possible, we will discuss the 
operation of the sheet by the sections 
indicated. 

(1) Cash received. Whenever cash 
is taken in by the teller for any pur- 
pose (excepting on deposits), the 
amount is immediately entered under 
the proper heading—notes and interest, 
collections, etc. In smaller banks cash 
received on deposit tickets may be en- 
tered with pen and ink on receipt, but 
where any volume of deposits are re- 
ceived it is better to make these entries 
with an adding machine during slack 
periods two or three times a day. 
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Form 1 


(2) Cash paid out. Especially when 
beginning this system, all checks or 
other items cashed should be stamped 
with a letter “C” and a_ separate 
drawer or compartment provided in 
which to place cashed checks until slack 
periods two or three times a day will 


enable entries to be made in their proper 
columns on the adding machine. Cash 
paid out on notes, certificates, expense 
and other infrequent items should be 
entered immediately after the transac- 
tion. 

(3) Recapitulation of cash on hand. 
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This section is self explanatory as it is 
similar to the forms now in use by the 
majority of banks. 

(4) Proof on cash account. The 
totals of the various accounts in sec- 
tions (1) and (2) should be carried 
at the close of business to section (4) 
“Actual” cash carried over last night, 
plus cash received today, less cash paid 
out today, should equal “actual” cash on 
hand tonight as shown by the above re- 
capitulation. 

The demonstration figures shown on 
the specimen sheet (form 1) indicates 
that the trial balance is “short” $10.58 
in the day’s work. However, actual 
cash is shown to be in accurate balance. 
The error of $10.58 is, therefore, in 
some “book” transaction, which the 
teller knows can be found somewhere. 
This naturally relieves the teller of 
much worry, for otherwise he would 
have uselessly counted his cash and re- 
counted it with the lurking fear that 
he had made an error in paying out 
that much money. On the other hand 
had the “variation” been noted as a 
“cash” instead of a “book” error much 
unnecessary hunting through deposit 
tickets, checks, draft registers, etc., 
would have been eliminated. 

This is undoubtedly the most simple 
method for balancing cash in a country 
or small city bank that could be devised 
for the purpose. 


THE DAILY BALANCE SYSTEM 


Many country and small city bankers, 
however, would prefer to adopt some 
method which will systematize the day’s 
work of the entire bank, especially one 
not involving too much labor. 

The Daily Balance System described 
below and illustrated by form 2, was 
devised by the writer after six months’ 
study and experimentation, and is so 
arranged that an automatic proof can 
be struck against any bookkeeper or 
teller at any hour of the day. Within 
a few minutes after closing every error 
has been “spotted” to some particular 
division of the day’s work. “Blind 
hunting” is accordingly eliminated, as 
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well as its attendant worries and un- 
certainties. 

Inasmuch as this system can be used 
in either of two fundamentally different 
ways, it would be well for the individual 
banker to consider which of the two 
methods would best meet his require- 
ments. These two methods of handling 
will be treated separately under the 
heads, (1) operation by tellers, and (2) 
operation by central control clerk. 


(1) OPERATION BY TELLERS 


General Description of Form. The 
specimen balance sheet shown in form 2 
represents ah actual day’s work in a bank 
whose deposits on the date of this proof 
were approximately $1,100,000. All 
window work in this bank is handled by 
the cashier and two assistant cashiers at 
three windows, each man being author- 
ized to accept any transaction that may 
come to him, receiving deposits, cashing 
checks, accepting payments on loans, 
selling exchange, etc. 

The sheet in this instance is placed 
handy to the tellers, who are not sepa- 
rated by cages, and entries are made 
thereon by all the tellers. 

The “system” is based on a cross- 
balance principle, every entry repre- 
senting a “credit” to one account, auto- 
matically becoming at the same time a 
“charge” to another. 

Three separate drawers or compart- 
ments are maintained, one in which to 
slip checks and other items “deposited,” 
a second in which to place items that 
are “cashed” and a third drawer in 
which all items are placed after, and 
only after, entries have been made on 
the sheet, which automatically credits 
the tellers and charges the bookkeeper. 
Bookkeepers are not allowed to take 
any items excepting from this third 
drawer. Items are taken from the “de- 
posited” and “cashed” drawers during 
slack periods, footed on the adding ma- 
chine by the teller or an assistant, 
checked back (it is important that all 
adding machine lists be checked back 
before entering on the sheet), entries 
made in their proper columns, after 
which items are placed in the “third” 
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drawer when they become the “proper- 
ty” of the bookkeepers. 

The sheet is opened in the morning 
by entering the totals of items and cash 
“carried over last night” in the cross- 


section “A.” ‘The cross-total of these 




















figures is then extended and entered at 
“A-10.” At A-11 enter the total of 
these items as shown on the cash book 
“last night.” The teller is therefore 
“credited” with the items he has on 
hand, and is “debited” with the items 
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his cash account last night showed were 
carried over. A-10 and A-11 therefore 
must agree. 

The specimen balance sheet, form 2, 
shows the following items “carried 
over:” Clearing Checks, $979.94; For- 
eign Checks, $173.60; Miscellaneous 
Orders, etc., $98.63; Cash on hand, 
$43,728.36, or a total of $44,980.53, 
which it is shown balances with last 
night’s figures. 

Now that these totals have been en- 
tered on the sheet it will be noted that 
the same figures have in the down-col- 
umns become automatically charged 
against the bookkeepers handling those 
particular accounts, and the items “car- 
ried over” are accordingly placed in the 
“third,” or “bookkeepers’” drawer. 

Mail—Cross-section “B”—Only mail 
for which credit is given to corre- 
spondent banks should be entered in 
the section. Mail items which are re- 
mitted for same day should be consid- 
ered and entered as “collections” in the 
“G” cross-section. 

When mail is received separate letters 
as above, lay letters to one side and 
checks on one pile, as they will be when 
all letters have been opened. Now take 
this pile of checks and sort into dif- 
ferent piles “checks on us,” “clearing 
checks,” “foreign checks,” and so on per 
the headings as shown on the Balance 
or Control Sheet. Foot and take a total 
on each of these individual piles and 
then take a grand total of all piles. 
This grand total should of course equal 
the total of the letter footings. The 
totals of “checks on us,” “clearing 
checks,” etc., should now be entered on 
the sheet in their respective columns, 
and the cross total extended to B-10. 
The footings of the credits which are 
passed to the correspondent banks 
should then be entered at B-11, which 
should of course balance with B-10. In- 
asmuch as these items have in the 
down-columns been charged automatical- 
ly to the bookkeepers, the items are 
placed in the “third drawer” for the 
bookkeepers’ use. Subsequent batches 
of mail should be handled in the same 
manner. 

(Note)—Whenever a bunch of checks 
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have been listed on the adding machine, 
checked and entered on the’ sheet, the 
symbol D-1, K-2, B-3, etc., should be 
placed at the top of the list to indicate 
that that list covers “checks on us, de- 
posited,” “clearing checks, cashed” or 
“foreign checks, mail,” etc., and the list 
kept handy on a separate spindle. This 
makes differences in any one section 
easy to locate at the end of'the day. 
Clearings—Cross-section “C”—Items 
and settlements only, received from other 
local banks are entered in this ‘section. 
The specimen balance sheet, form 2, 
shows that the three other local banks 
delivered to us $386.26, $2,713.92 and 
$2,077.88 respectively, in “checks on 
us.” One bank “owed” us a balance of 
$2,177.48 which they paid with a draft 
on Chicago, which was accordingly en- 
tered at C-3. The second bank owed us a 
balance of $695.09, which was paid in 
cash, and entered on the sheet under 
“cash received” at C-9. To ‘the third 
bank we owed a balance of 1,072.84, 
which we paid them in cash, the entry 
for which, however, was made under 


“cash paid out” on clearings in section 


K-2. In order to strike a balance on 
clearings, cross total items in section 
C and enter at C-10, shown on the speci- 
men sheet as $8,050.63, with which 
amount the teller handling the clearings 
receives “credit.” He is charged at the 
bottom of the down-column 2 with the 
net clearing items delivered to the other 
banks, which amount should agree with 
C-10 and entered at C-11. 

Items Deposited—Cross-section “D” 
—We have already stated that a 
special drawer should be provided in 
which checks and other items deposited 
are placed until they are taken out dur- 
ing slack periods, listed on the adding 
machine, and the totals entered in their 
proper columns in section D, after which 
the items are placed in the third, or 
bookkeepers’ drawer. Cash received on 
deposits is listed in the same manner 
from the deposit tickets, and entry made 
on the sheet at D-9. 

The deposit tickets themselves are 
taken care of in the lower right-hand 
corner. The tickets are listed two or 
three times during the day, and the to- 
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tals entered in the space provided. This 
space as shown on the specimen balance 
sheet is self-explanatory. The final 
result shows the total items and cash 
deposited today and should be entered 
above at D-11, which is the amount 
with which the tellers are “charged.” 
The tellers are credited at D-10 with 
the cross total of all items in section D. 

It will be noticed that D-10 on the 
specimen balance sheet shows the tellers 
credited with $17,103.91, while they are 
charged at D-11 with $17,109.01, or a 
shortage in items deposited at $5.10. 
This variation will be explained later 
when we come to outlining the methods 
used for arriving at a balance on the 
entire day’s work. 

Paid on notes and interest—Cross- 
section “E”—You will note on the 
specimen balance sheet that there has 
been paid on notes and interest with 
“checks on us” three items, $515.00, 
$5.00 and $25.80; that three notes were 
paid with notes (renewals) and that 
$25.00 in cash was received on another 
one. Total notes and interest paid, 
showing actual items received in 
payment $2,920.80. The entry at E-11 
taken from the journal or general 
ledger entry proves that this section is 
in balance. 

Certificates of deposit (F), collec- 
tions and fees (G) and exchange sold 
and fees (H) are handled in identically 
the same manner. 

However, it is well to remember that 
all counter transactions, exclusive of 
items deposited and those on which cash 
is paid out, should be entered to the 
sheet immediately after the transaction 
has taken place. The items can then 
be placed in the bookkeepers’ drawer. 

Cash paid out—Cross-section “K”— 
At least until the workings of this 
system have become thoroughly fixed 
in the minds of the tellers it would 
be well to stamp all items cashed with 
a letter “C” or some other symbol, be- 
fore or immediately after the money has 
been passed out. These items are then 
placed in the “cashed items” drawer. 
Two or three times a day during slack 
periods the items are taken from this 
drawer, listed on the adding machine, 
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checked back, the totals entered in their 
proper columns on the sheet, and finally 
turned over to the bookkeepers or de- 
posited in the special bookkeepers’ 
drawer. Special comment need be men- 
tioned only in regard to one item in this 
section—one for $40 at K-8 over which 
has been written the word “Ret’d.” 
This item was a check which came to 
us in the morning mail drawn on another 
local bank and sent to them in the 
“clearings.” The check was found to 
be “no good” and was returned to us 
in the afternoon, our teller giving the 
messenger from the other bank $40 in 
cash. Inasmuch as this item was 
charged back to our correspondent bank, 
the proper place to enter the transac- 
tion was at K-8. The cross total of 
this section entered at K-10 shows the 
total cash paid out during the day and 
accounted for, which in this case 
amounts to $3,318.44. This represents 
a credit to the tellers. The tellers are 
charged in down-column 9 with the net 
difference in the cash for the day, which 
difference should be extended to K-11, 
shown on the specimen balance sheet at 
$3,319.54, for an apparent shortage in 
the cash this night of $1.10. This var- 
iation will be treated later. 

Checks and items returned unpaid— 
Cross-section “IL”—After items have 
been entered on the sheet and turned 
over to the bookkeepers, the latter will 
return items for various reasons. “List” 
totals or items which have been entered 
on the sheet in other sections should 
not be altered in any way, but the 
amounts of the returned items are in- 
serted in the proper down-column in 
section L. The specimen sheet shows 
that three checks were turned back by 
the individual bookkeeper. Two of 
these checks, for $20.65 and $57.35 
respectively, marked N. S. F., had 
been sent to us by a Chicago corre- 
spondent bank. Debit tickets were 
made covering the items, the bookkeeper 
given credit at L-1, and the new debits 
against the Chicago bank entered in the 
miscellaneous cross section at J-8. The 
third item turned back by the individual 
bookkeepers was a city order which 
should not have gone to the bookkeeper 
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in the first place. After the latter was 
given due credit at L-1 the amount was 
re-entered in the proper down-column 
at J-4. The same thing holds true with 
the $35 check on us, which had been 
given in error to the clerk handling the 
foreign letters—remittances to our out- 
of-town correspondents. The foreign 
clerk was given credit at L-3 and the 
item was re-entered at J-1. Now the 
question might arise in the mind of a 
person just learning to operate this sys- 
tem, that inasmuch as both the $1.00 and 
$35.00 items were originally deposited, 
why weren’t the entries made in sec- 
tion D (deposited) instead of in sec- 
tion J (miscellaneous)? Because its 
items had already been entered once in 
section D, and a second entry in the 
same section would of course throw that 
section out of balance. 

A great many country banks have a 
very unbusinesslike and dangerous prac- 
tice of paying money back on deposit 
tickets, generally without taking a re- 
ceipt covering the transaction. For in- 
stance a farmer will bring in a check 
or checks, asking the teller to make out 
the ticket and to give him back an 
amount of cash, which the teller sub- 
tracts from the ticket itself. A few 
wise bankers, after bitter experience, 
stamp a receipt form across the ticket 
which they require the depositor to sign. 
The practice leaves a loophole for petty 
defalcations. More often, however, the 
employee is accused of this unjustly by 
forgetful depositors. However, as the 
practice is so general, we must make 
provision for it in our balance, which 
is shown in the space at L-9. The en- 
tries are made in this column at the 
same time the deposit tickets themselves 
are footed for the sheet. 

Cash account—Bottom of page— 
The cash account shown is so similar 
to those already in use by the ma- 
jority of banks that a detailed descrip- 
tion would be needless here. It is also 
better, particularly when beginning the 
operation of the system, not to use the 
cash account form on the sheet itself, 
but to use your present cash book which 
is apart from the sheet. This sugges- 
tion is made in order to allow a second 
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person to make the extensions on the 
sheet for balancing purposes, while the 
teller computes his cash. 


METHODS USED IN BALANCING DAILY 
BALANCE SYSTEM 


All items in “deposited items’ and 
“cashed items” drawers at the close of 
business should be footed and the totals 
inserted as previously instructed in their 
proper columns in the “D” and “K” 
cross-sections. These are then placed 
in the bookkeepers’ drawer. Some 
banks do not post all “checks on us” 
same day received, and there will, ac- 
cordingly, be a number of these items 
in the bookkeepers’ drawer, as well as 
“clearing checks,’ “foreign checks,” 
etc., carried over “in cash” until next 
day. These are footed in the usual way, 
and entered in the cash account, as 
usual, and also on the sheet in cross-sec- 
tion “M.” The “net actual cash on 
hand today” should be entered at M-9. 

Now, while one teller is counting the 
cash, a second person can make the ex- 
tensions on the sheet, as previously sug- 
gested. He first cross-totals all cross- 
sections, A, B, C, D, ete., entering the 
resultant figures in down-column 10. He 
then should foot all the down-columns, 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., entering the totals thus 
arrived at in the “grand totals” space 
provided immediately above cross-sec- 
tion “L”. Checks and items returned 
and “items carried over” should be sub- 
tracted, which will leave the net amount 
turned over to and charged to the book- 
keepers. The bookkeepers are credited 
in the line immediately below this with 
the journal entries on the same items. 
The figures in these two last lines, 
debits and credits, should of course 
agree, and any variation will show an 
error in that account or department 
where shown. The journal debits 
against the tellers are also extended to 
their proper sections in column 11, which 
figures should of course agree with their 
respective credits in column 10. 

You will notice in this particular 
day’s work on the specimen daily bal- 
ance sheet that the actual cash and the 
journal balance show a variation of 
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$6,20 shortage. Under the old system 
you would begin a “blind-hunt’” for 
$6.20. However, a few minutes spent 
in closing up the daily balance sheet has 
“spotted” “$5.10 of the shortage to the 
deposits—D-10 and D-11—and $1.10 
in the cash—down-column 9 and cross- 
section K.” It will be noted that all 
other accounts, cross-sections and down- 
columns balance. The hunt for a bal- 
ance can then be intelligently confined 
to these two accounts. In this particu- 
lar case, having located the errors of 
the day to definitely known accounts it 
was then a simple matter to trace them 
doww@quickly. A short check-back on 
the “D” section adding machine lists 
and the deposit tickets revealed a check 
for $23.00 as having been deposited as 
$28.00—-and received and checked by 
the teller as $28.00. Under the old 
lack of system this error would never 
have been found. The other 10-cent 
shortage was found in the footing of a 
deposit ticket. The $1.10 shortage in 
the cash itself was not found, indicating 
that an error had been made by the 
tellers in paying -out too much money. 
This might have been $10 or $100. 
Still, under the old system the whole 
force might have spent hours in “blind- 
hunting” through checks, book exten- 
sions and what-not for a difference that 
could not possibly be found, or their 
energies entirely misdirected in the 
search. 


OPERATION BY CENTRAL CONTROL CLERK 


By far the most satisfactory method 
for operating the daily balance system 
is to place the sheet in the hands of a 
separate clerk apart from the tellers, 
who can, however, handle the work in 
conjunction with other duties. This 
central control clerk will in a way be 
in the nature of a pivot at which the 
work of the entire bank centers. Every 
item coming into the bank must pass 
through his hands and be entered on the 
records before it is distributed to the 
bookkeepers. This method will be 
found particularly desirable in the 
larger and more active banks. 

_ The three drawers, mentioned in the 
previous section where the sheet is 
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operated by the tellers, for “items de- 
posited,” “items cashed” and “book- 
keepers’ drawer” are maintained in the 
same manner as outlined. The central 
control clerk, however, adopts certain 
convenient periods during the day for 
taking these items from their respective 
drawers, footing them on the adding 
machine and making the entries on the 
sheet as previously demonstrated. It 
will be well, however, to provide a 
fourth compartment into which the 
tellers can drop notes, certificates of 
deposit, etc., the entries for which under 
the previous method the tellers would 
immediately make on the sheet. Spe- 
cial slips should in this case be provided 
the tellers to be dropped into this com- 
partment, showing, for example, that 
the two checks aggregating say $100 
to which the slip was attached were re- 
ceived in payment for a certificate of 
deposit, or—using another illustration 
—indicating that $695.09 in cash was 
received by the teller as a clearing set- 
tlement. These slips will be in the 
majority of cases simply the debit or 
credit slips from which entries are ordi- 
narily made to the journal or general 
ledger. 

This method of placing the responsi- 
bility for the handling of the daily bal- 
ance sheet in the hands of one person, 
as stated before, is particularly desir- 
able in larger banks where the tellers 
are unusually active, or where there are 
two or more tellers doing the same 
kind of work in different cages. 


SOME FINAL COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


It is not to be presumed that your 
bank will find the operations or methods 
of handling this system as outlined in 
this article as being exactly suited to 
your individual requirements. There are 
no two banks in the entire country that 
handle any one banking operation in 
exactly the same manner. As both sys- 
tems outlined are arranged according to 
basic principles rather than according 
to individual fancy, a little sincere 
study will indicate what variations in 
the operations are necessary to meet 
your particular requirements. 

Again, it is to be recognized that many 
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clerks and tellers have so “gotten into 
the rut” of unsystematic methods that 
it will take a week or two for such 
employees to fully grasp the operation 
of any thoroughly systematized plan in 
order to make entries quickly and ac- 
curately. Patience, therefore, is neces- 
sary in many cases. Its operation will 
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soon become as automatic as any other 
duty, regularly performed, and’ when 
this has been accomplished you can rest 
in sweet contentment that “blind hunt- 
ing” for mysterious errors will cease to 
be a nightly game, and that undiscov- 
ered differences will be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Reduction of Credit Department Costs 
By R. J. George 


EN years ago the work of ob- 

taining and dispensing credit 

information was but a small part 
of a bank’s daily activities. Today, 
however, conditions are changed. New 
policies of expansion and competition 
have been introduced, and practically 
all banks now deem it expedient to have 
their credit activities supervised and 
handled by a specially trained staff. 
The work has increased so rapidly that 
the Credit Department of some of the 
larger institutions now composes one 
of the most important branches of the 
organization. This enlargement of 
credit work is accounted for by the fol- 
lowing main causes: 


1. The growing desire to have on file 
a certain amount of information regard- 
ing each customer. 

2. The practice, under normal condi- 
tions, of soliciting new accounts. A 
systematic new business program pre- 
supposes having on file certain data re- 
garding each prospect in order to de- 
termine the desirability of an account 
and the method of approach which will 
most likely prove successful. 

8. The development of Credit In- 
quiry Service, which is so commonly 
offered to prospective customers and 
correspondents as an inducement for the 
establishment of a relationship. The 
custom of making investigations and an- 
swering inquiries gratis, although in 
many cases considerable extra expense 


is incurred in so doing, leads to dupli- 
cation of inquiries and tends to encour- 
age excessive use of the privilege. 

4. Competition in the extension of 
credit facilities, necessitating a careful 
checking of each prospective risk by a 
number of banks simultaneously, irre- 
spective of whether accommodation is 
ever availed of. 

5. The development of the open mar- 
ket for acceptances and commercial 
paper. The obligations of the larger 
commercial houses and manufacturers 
are today offered to even the smallest 
institutions, who customarily seek the 
advice of other banks to determine the 
desirability of the paper as an invest- 
ment. 

6. The practice followed by many 
who make inquiries, of seeking both in- 
terested and disinterested opinions, 
realizing that a bank favored with a 
given concern’s account may refrain 
from making unfavorable comment, 
while a disinterested bank might be 
more open and frank in calling atten- 
tion to unattractive features of the 
credit risk. This again leads to dupli- 
cation in the making of inquiries. 

7. The development of the practice 
of rediscounting. All parties discount- 
ing paper, including the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, customarily seek outside 
opinions as to the credit standing of 
names offered to them, and in many 
cases it is deemed advisable to consult 
disinterested banks as well as banks of 
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account. This is considered a sound 
practice in the interest of maintaining 
a stable credit structure. 

The factors above mentioned are cu- 
mulative in their effect, and under nor- 
mal conditions lead to a continuous 
enlargement of credit department activ- 
ities. The work is of such a special 
nature that a high degree of skill and 
intelligence is necessary to handle it 
properly, with the result that costs are 
mounting rapidly and the prospects are 
for a further increase of expenditures 
in the future, unless economies are in- 
troduced. 

Any reforms which may be looked 
for in the way of reducing the total 
number of credit inquiries made and 
answered are not likely to produce the 
desired results as the service is gratis 
and is founded on a reciprocal basis. 
Nor are banks in general disposed to 
reduce the number of inquiries made in 
their own interest, as the obtaining of 
full information means the reduction of 
credit losses. The only way in which 
credit department costs can be reduced 
would seem to lie in the adoption of 
shorter methods and in the standardiza- 
tion of the letters and forms used. 


SECURING CREDIT INFORMATION BY 
LETTERS 


Many banks and trade houses write 
especially typed inquiry letters in ask- 
ing for information while others use 
printed or multigraphed forms. It is 
to the advantage and convenience of the 
addressee if a simple form be used, and 
the following is suggested as a model: 


HOME NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
April 1, 1920 
The Amsterdam National Bank, 
New Amsterdam, 
New York. 
Dear Sirs: CREDIT INQUIRY 
SUBJECT 
Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 
New Amsterdam, N 
Commercial Paper 
REASON FOR 
INQUIRY 
REMARKS 


We have purchased the 
paper—$10,000—10 days 
option. 

Your close advices will be appreciated and 
we shall be glad to reciprocate at any time. 
Cashier. 
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Considerable time is saved in sorting 
and distributing the mail if the re- 
quests for information show on their 
face that they are credit inquiries, and 
the letters can be answered, filed and 
otherwise disposed of more readily. 

The principal criticism of the form 
letters now in use is that many of them 
are too long and complicated in either 
specifying simple points to be covered, 
or in asking unnecessary questions. 
Then again many banks have a number 
of separate forms to cover different 
types of inquiries, such as “commercial 
paper with an endorsement,” “commer- 
cial paper without an endorsement,” 
“commercial paper revision,” ““commer- 
cial paper option,” etc., etc., whereas 
a single form letter properly filled in 
could be used for all these purposes. 
Furthermore, the various form letters 
used by banks differ widely; for ex- 
ample the name of the subject may ap- 
pear at the top of the letter in either 
the right or the left hand corner, in 
the body of the letter, or at the bottom, 
while in some cases it is written on an 
attached sheet, all of which adds to the 
confusion in sorting, routing, answer- 
ing, and filing the inquiries. 

In a credit inquiry the following are 
important considerations: 


1. Have the fact that it is an inquiry 
stand out clearly. The fact that a re- 
quest for information is expressed may 
afford the addressee protection in case 
of a suit for libel, in the event an un- 
favorable opinion is rendered. 

2. Always give full name, business, 
and address of head office; if head of- 
fice is merely nominal give principal 
place of business also. In making in- 
quiries on miscellaneous names in large 
cities, and on all names in foreign coun- 
tries, always give street address. The 
name should be written in lower case 
type properly capitalized rather than 
in capitals; thus, Del Monte, or Del- 
monte, not DEL MONTE or DEL- 
MONTE. 

8. The reason for making the in- 
quiry—revision of account, commercial 
paper, inquiry from a trade house or 
a correspondent, whatever the case may 
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be—should be disclosed so that the 
addressee may have an indication of the 
kind of information desired. Thus a 
commercial paper inquiry ordinarily 
presupposes that the inquirer possesses 
a statement of the subject, but if the 
request is prompted by a trade house or 
a foreign correspondent this assumption 
generally would not hold true, and the 
reply should be worded accordingly. 
Furthermore a name may be recom- 
mendable in foreign trade transactions 
but not as a commercial paper risk, so 
that it is desirable in most cases for the 
bank answering the inquiry to know 
the reason behind it. 

4. Any special points to be empha- 
sized should be clearly brought out and 
for this purpose provision is made under 
“Remarks.” 

5. The inquiry letter should be as 
brief as possible in all respects, and in 
view of the willingness with which 
banks serve each other no closing sen- 
tence is necessary, although such as- 
surances as are indicated in the last 
paragraph of the above form are not 
improper. 

6. A separate inquiry sheet should be 
sent to the addressee on each name in- 
quired about for his convenience. 


ANSWERING CREDIT INQUIRIES BY 
LETTER 


In this branch of the work a great 
saving of time and effort could be ef- 
fected through the adoption of a more 
simplified method of framing replies to 
inquiries. There is such a lack of uni- 
formity in the physical make-up and 
general content of credit reports that 
the reading, analysis and filing of the 
information is attended with many 
errors, and the writing of the letters 
consumes much time and effort. Credit 
letters contain facts and opinions but 
many of them are so wordy that their 
meaning is overshadowed with verbiage. 
A plea is here made for simple and 
concise statements, and for condensed 
expressions, free from ambiguity. To 
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illustrate, the following examples are 
given: 


Example No. 1. Reply to Commercial Paper 
Inquiry, in Full Sentences. 
THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 


NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


April 2, 1920. 


The Home National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

We have your inquiry of April first rela- 
tive to the A...... B Company of this 
city, and in reply will say that this concern 
has carried an account with us since 1916 
which has been conducted in a satisfactory 
manner. For a time the relationship was 
on a non-borrowing basis but in the latter 
part of last year we placed at the com- 
pany’s disposal a substantial line of accom- 
modation on the same endorsement which 
the name carries in the open market. 

As you doubtless know this company is a 
manufacturer of druggists sundries and has 
been established for many years. In the 
course of our past investigations we have 
received information of an entirely favorable 
character. In January of this year we had 
occasion to make inquiries of the company’s 
bankers and learned that they lend it liber- 
ally when called upon to do so, and they 
report that borrowings are infrequent. 
Trade houses consulted at the same time 
advised us that they consider the company 
in good credit for its requirements and that 
discounts are availed of under their usual 
terms. Our informants spoke in favorable 
terms of the management. 

The company’s statements issued from 
time to time reflect progress and the figures 
for December 31, 1919, in our opinion, in- 
dicate a favorable showing. We note that 
good profits were earned and after pay- 
ment of dividends a substantial sum was 
added to the surplus. 

Prior to extending the concern a line of 
credit we frequently purchased the paper 
in the open market as offered through brok- 
ers and considered our money well invested. 
The company is making proper use of its 
credit facilities with us and in view of 
our experience we consider the paper a de- 
sirable investment in the amount you men- 
tion. 

Trusting the foregoing will be of service 
to you, we remain, 


Very truly yours, 
Cashier. 


(Approximately 300 words) 
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2. Reply to Commercial Paper 
Inquiry, Condensed. 


AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 
NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
April 2, 1920. 
The Home National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Example No. 2 


THE 


Company 
Miss. Druggists Sundries 
New York City. 
Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 1920: 

Our Account since 1916; non-borrower 
prior to December 1919. We extend sub- 
stantial line, endorsed. 

Investigation—January, 1920, favorable; 
other banks lend company liberally; report 
borrowings infrequent. 

Trade houses consider good for require- 
ments; report discounts taken. Management 
well regarded. 

Statements reflect progress. Dec. 31, 1919, 
figures satisfactory; good profits earned; 
substantial addition made to Surplus after 
dividends. 

We have frequently purchased the note 
in the past and consider paper desirable in- 
vestment in amount mentioned. 

Cashier. 


(Approximately 90 words) 


Example No. 3. Same as Example No. 2. 
Different Order with More Details. 


AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 

NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 

1920. 


THE 


April 2, 


The Home National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 
Company 
Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 
New York City. 
Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 

Old established business. 

Recent Investigation favorable. Banks of 
account extend liberal credit lines; borrow- 
ings infrequent. Trade check requirements; 
discounts taken. Management well regarded. 

Statements show progress. December 31, 
1919, figures show profits $100,000 after 
taxes; dividends $60,000. 

Our Account since 1916. 
endorsed. $50,000 now running. 
proportionate. Endorser claims 
means, $100,000. 

We purchase the note and consider paper 
desirable investment amount mentioned. 

Confidential and without responsibility on 
our part. Cashier. 
(Approximately 87 words) 


1920: 


Line—$100,000, 
Balances 
outside 
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Example No. 4. Suggested in answer to 
Foreign Inquiry, Condensed. 


THE AMSTERDAM NATIONAL 
BANK 
NEW AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
April 2, 1920. 
The Home National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 
Re: John Doe & Co., 
Importers Foodstuffs; 
Exporters Spices, etc., 
4 Jones Street, 
Liverpool, England. 
Reply to Credit Inquiry of April 1, 1920: 
We are informed :— 
Limited Partnership, established 1910. 
Management experienced; ability and 
integrity good. 
Well regarded by bankers. 
Trade extend credit, £100 to £200. 
Estimated Resources in business £10,000. 
Outside means £2,000. 
Cashier, 
(Approximately 50 words) 


In answering credit inquiries the fol- 
lowing should be observed: 


1. The communication should clearly 
disclose the fact that it is a “Reply to 
a Credit Inquiry,” for legal reasons, 
and to facilitate routing, checking, fil- 
ing, etc., in the hands of the addressee. 

2. The date of the inquiry should be 
referred to, and key letters if this is 
requested. 

3. The address of the subject should 
be given, and it is good practice also to 
indicate the business. 

4. The reply should be stripped of 
verbiage, yet cover all essential points. 
Figures rather than words shoull be 
used in expressing dates and values. 

5. A separate reply should be made 


on each name. 


The practice of replying to credit in- 
quiries in condensed language is fol- 
lowed in some quarters, and it could be 
adopted as a general practice to good 
advantage, in the interest of all con- 
cerned. 

The use of an expression disclaiming 
liability, the reference to the name by 
initials only, the order in which the 
facts are given, and other like consid- 
erations, have some bearing on the cost 
of the service, but are matters primarily 
for individual discretion. 
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ANALYSIS AND COMPILATION OF CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


The suggestions already made to re- 
duce the cost of securing and dispensing 
credit information have a direct bearing 
on the cost of analyzing and compiling 
it. Many banks condense the reports 
received from others and have it re- 
typed for the sake of uniformity and 
convenience in after use. It is self- 
evident that whatever is done by parties 
answering inquiries in the way of stat- 
ing facts clearly and concisely minim- 
izes the chance of error creeping in, 
and reduces the cost of this branch of 
the work. 


ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The work of reproducing the items 
of balance sheets on comparative forms 
could be carried on at a greatly re- 
duced cost if the figures were represent- 
ed in thousands of dollars instead of 
being written out to the last digit. In 
the case of the larger concerns, such 
as the average run of commercial pa- 
per names, a few hundred dollars is a 
negligible amount in the statement 
totals. It is common practice to omit the 
cents and the omission of dollars up to 
one thousand would carry the saving 
still further. Under this plan more 
sets of figures could be entered on one 
form and the comparative statement 
would be more serviceable in this re- 
spect. 


ORAL INVESTIGATIONS 


In general the suggestions for re- 
ducing letter writing costs could be 
applied to reports of credit investigators 
and field men making personal calls. 
Compare for example the following two 
reports of a trade reference: 


Example No. 5. Credit Interview in Full 
Sentences. 


Company N. Y. City 


Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 


Home Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
Jones, assistant treasurer: We have been 
selling the subject for many years under 
our regular terms of two per cent. discount 
for cash within ten days, thirty days net. 


The account has run as high as $5,000 and 
the company owes us $1,000 now. Discounts 
are taken in about one-half of the purchases 
while the rest of the bills are paid promptly. 
Our experience has been satisfactory and 
we would be willing to extend credit up to 
$10,000. We have heard nothing derogatory 
of the company or the management. 
(Approximately 86 words) 


Example No. 6. Credit Interview, 
Condensed. 
Bisccesa esinet Company N. Y. City 
Mfrs. Druggists Sundries 


Home 
Jones, 


Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
assistant treasurer: Selling many 
years; terms 2 per cent.-10-30. High— 
$5,000. Owes $1,000. Would credit $10,000. 
About half of bills discounted; balance paid 
promptly. Account satisfactory. 
(Approximately 22 words) 


The organization and physical ar- 
rangement of the credit department can 
be worked out with a view to reducing 
costs by giving attention to the follow- 
ing: 

1. The facilities should be conven- 
iently arranged so as to have the work 
progress step by step in the course of 
operation. 

2. Encouragement should be given to 
the making of suggestions which will 
tend to reduce expense and to increase 
efficiency. 

3. The clerical staff should be kept 
mobile by occasional change of work. 

4. All branches of the work should 
be kept-up-to-date so that each part of 
the organization will be in a position 
to serve the others. 


The expense of mailing and the 
cost of envelopes can be greatly re- 
duced by assembling all outgoing credit 
inquiries and replies, and consolidating 
those going to the same addressee under 
one cover. A saving in stenographic 
work can be effected through the use 
of transparent envelopes in mailing out 
inquiries if not for letters of reply. 
Through the use of these envelopes the 
danger of misdirection of mail due to 
erroneous enclosing could be eliminated. 

All banks must face the problem of 
reducing the cost of operation in the 
coming period of reconstruction. Noth- 
ing should be done to lower the stan- 
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dard of the credit service rendered as 
thoroughness in the checking of credit 
risks is essential in the interest of 
minimizing losses. Credit department 


costs can be reduced, however, and the 


au 


The Progressive Discount Rate System 


Its Application in the Tenth Federal Reserve District 
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quality of the service improved, through 
the adoption of simplified methods and 
the co-operation of banks and trade 
houses to this end will result in a mutual 
saving to all concerned. 


By Samuel Sosland 


S three of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks have adopted 
the progressive discount rate 

system authorized by the Phelan amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act last 
April, hundreds of bankers are doubt- 
less wondering about its possibilities. 
Does it mean new burdens? Or, does it 
promote sound banking and sound busi- 
ness? These and other questions are 
frequently asked about the operations 
of the system, which is now in effect in 
the Kansas City, Dallas and St. Louis 
Federal Reserve districts. The At- 
lanta district employed it for a time, 
but returned to flat rates last Novem- 
ber. 

Of the Federal Reserve districts 
which employ the progressive discount 
rate system, Kansas City is the pioneer. 
The Kansas City bank proposed this 
system as early as 1918. This was re- 
cently revealed in the annual report of 
the Kansas City bank for 1920. The 
plan was held in abeyance, while the 
discounts of the Kansas City Bank, as 
well as of Federal Reserve Banks 
throughout the country, continued to 
expand. Finally, the Federal Reserve 
Board recommended to Congress the 
adoption of the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act authorizing Reserve 
banks to establish rates of discount 
which ‘‘may be graduated or progressed 
on the basis of the amount of the ad- 
vances and discount accommodations ex- 
tended by the Federal Reserve Bank to 


the borrowing bank.” Congress passed 
this amendment April 13, 1920, and the 
progressive system was inaugurated in 
the Kansas City district April 19, 1920. 

As the pioneer the Kansas City Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is naturally the cen- 
ter of interest among bankers seeking 
light on the practical workings of that 
system. 


THEORY OF THE SYSTEM 


The progressive discount rate system 
was constructed by the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank on the theory 
that each member is entitled to a nor- 
mal rate of discount up to the limit of 
the note-issuing power it contributes to 
the institution. It assumed that in ob- 
taining loans in excess of that amount 
a member bank absorbed the note-issu- 
ing power created by other members 
and that such excessive bofrowing 
should be made to pay a penalty in the 
form of progressive rates. 

On this theory the bank determines 
the basic line, or the amount of credit 
allowed each member at its normal 
rate, by deducting thirty-five per cent. 
from the member’s reserve deposits to 
cover the gold reserves it is required to 
keep against its deposits. To this sum 
it adds the amount of capital paid in 
by the member. As the Federal Reserve 
Bank must maintain a minimum of forty 
per cent. in reserve against its note 
issue, the member’s reserve deposits 
plus its paid-in capital are multiplied 
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250 per cent.; or two and one-half 
times, to determine the basic line of 
credit. While this is accurate in theory, 
the basic line thus allowed is liberal 
in practice, for, as Governor J. Z. 
Miller, Jr., of the institution has ex- 
plained, float, real estate, and other in- 
vestments not eligible for deposit as col- 
lateral to secure Federal Reserve notes 
reduce the actual lending power of the 
bank from fifteen to twenty per cent. of 
the amount derived in computing the 
basic line of each member. But it is 
theoretically an ideal plan for comput- 
ing the basic line of credit. It places 
each member on the foundation it cre- 
ates at the central bank in obtaining 
credit. 


HOW THE PROGRESSIVE RATE IS APPLIED 


Announcing that the normal rate 
would be six per cent., which it still 
maintains, the bank fixed the progress- 
ive or graduated rate at one-half of one 
per cent. for every increase of twenty- 
five per cent., or fraction thereof, in the 


borrowing by each member. Thus a 
member with a basic line of $1,000,000 
at six per cent. must pay six and one- 
half per cent. for $250,000 of loans 
in excess of that amount, seven per 
cent. for the next $250,000 of discounts 
and seven and one-half per cent. for the 
borrowings between $1,500,001 to 
$1,750,000. The rate rises one-half of 
one per cent. for every further increase 
of twenty-five per cent. over the basic 
line. 

Exceptions must be noted in comput- 
ing the progressive rates under the 
Kansas City system. When the plan 
was adopted it was provided that, while 
the loans secured by Government war 
paper owned by members on April 1, 
1920, would be included in the credit 
structures of the members, such dis- 
counts would continue to be made at 
the established rates. A little later the 
bank excluded such borrowing in de- 
termining the credit structures of mem- 
bers and also modified its original plan 
by continuing to count loans against 
other war paper in the credit structures 
of its members, but charging only the 
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established rate of discount on this class 
of discounts. While these modifications 
interfered with the theoretical operation 
of the lending and note-issuing power of 
the bank, they were deemed advisable 
in view of the fact that member banks 
were carrying war paper largely for 
patriotic reasons. It is interesting to 
note that the special treatment accorded 
war paper made the borrowing of Gov- 
ernment bonds and Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness to be used for redis- 
counting purposes popular with many 
member banks. Their customers in a 
majority of instances loaned the war 
paper to the banks. 

In making discounts under the pro- 
gressive rates, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City charges the rates 
applicable in accordance with the credit 
structure and loans of the borrowing 
bank at the time the paper is presented. 
However, it does not necessarily follow 
that the rate then paid is the actual cost 
of the loan or loans to the member. 
Elaborate daily analyses of the loans 
and reserves of all members are made, 
with resultant credits or debits to con- 
form with the actual position of each 
bank. Suppose, for example, a member 
bank finds it necessary to discount a 
loan at a time when its borrowings have 
reached a point putting it in the 814 per 
cent. column in rates. This rate is 
charged, but if the bank immediately 
improves its reserve balance, thereby 
raising its basic line of credit, and if it 
also retires other borrowings, it auto- 
matically brings about a decline in the 
cost of its discounts. Thus there is in- 
centive every day for each member bor- 
rowing its basic line and paying a pro- 
gressive rate to improve its position at 
the central institution. A novel out- 
come of this phase of the progressive 
system is to be found in the development 
of trading between banks for credits at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Members 
with surplus reserves often find it profit- 
able to sell credits to banks not so com- 
fortably situated, the latter paying for 
the reserves because such transactions 
enable them to pare down their maxi- 
mum progressive rates. Such trading 
speaks well for the progressive system 
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in that it emphasizes one of its con- 
tributions toward inducing banks to 
maintain adequate reserves. 


INFLUENCE IN CONSERVING AND REGU- 
LATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS 


Perhaps it is yet too early to pass 
judgment on every phase of this system, 
but it is already clear that its influence 
in conserving and regulating the dis- 
tribution of the credit resources pos- 
sessed by Federal Reserve banks is 
beneficial. It exerts a powerful psycho- 
logic deterrent against credit expansion 
without creating burdensome average 
discount rates. The progressive system 
has meant, according to reports of mem- 
ber banks in the Tenth District, charges 
on a few small loans to over-extended 
country banks at a rate as high as 
twenty per cent. and up to twelve or 
thirteen per cent. for a few of the larger 
institutions. However, even with these 
rather startling charges on some paper, 
the actual records of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, as pre- 
sented in detail in its annual report, 
show that the average cost of discounts 
from April 19, 1920, to December 31. 
1920, was only 6.61 per cent. to member 
banks on commercial and agricultural 
paper. This average compares with the 
7 per cent. flat rate charged by the 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Boston Federal Reserve Banks. 

On the daily average commercial and 
agricultural paper discounts of the Kan- 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank under 
the progressive system up to the close of 
1920, amounting to $88,004,702.15, 
member banks paid in interest $4,096,- 
925.30, or 6.61 per cent. Had the seven 
per cent flat rate been employed instead, 
the cost to the members would have been 
$4,337,546.94. The difference is $240,- 
621.63. Until last September the Kan- 
sas City Bank, with the progressive sys- 
tem in effect, maintained a discount rate 
on government paper which was one- 
half of one per cent. less than the rate 
of the Federal Reserve Banks which re- 
sorted to the flat charge of seven per 
cent. on commercial and agricultural 
paper as a means of checking further 
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expansion in credit. This reduced the 
cost of war paper discounts by $85,- 
283.15 to the members in the Kansas 
City district. Governor Miller there- 
fore reports for 1920 that the members 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City paid $325,904.78 less for loans 
under the progressive system than the 
cost under the flat seven per cent. dis- 
count plan. 

UNDUE CREDIT EXPANSION DISCOURAGED 

Notwithstanding the lower average 
cost of discounts at Kansas City under 
the progressive plan, students of bank- 
ing who watched the trying days of 
1920 in American money markets will 
quite generally agree that the districts 
which enforced the progressive rates 
appeared to feel the greatest pressure 
to reduce loans and to discourage ex- 
pansion in credit. This apparent 
anomaly is best explained by citing the 
example of a member bank. 

A borrower comes into a member 
bank in the Tenth district for a loan. 
The officer to whom the borrower ap- 
plies. knows that his bank is well 
loaned up, but desires to accommodate 
his customer. 


“How do we stand at the Federal 
Reserve?” the banker asks an assistant 
whose duty it is to handle the bank’s 
transactions with the central institu- 
tion. I have heard such questions. 

“We have used up our basic line and 
are now borrowing 100 per cent. in ex- 
cess, paying eight per cent. for new 
discounts,” the assistant replies. “If 
we borrow more, it will cost 814 per 
cent.” 


If the banker in question stops to 
compute the cost of all of his discounts 
under the progressive system even with 
the eight per cent. maximum, he will 
find that he is paying an average around 
654 per cent. on commercial and agri- 
cultural paper. But the nearness of the 
81% per cent. rate deters him from ex- 
tending further credit more than 
would a flat seven per cent. charge. It 
is here that psychology enters as a fac- 
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tor under the progressive discount rate 
systeni. 


REDISCOUNTING DECENTRALIZED 


A point about the system which de- 
mands the consideration of every 
banker is its influence in decentralizing 
rediscounting. When the system became 
effective in the Tenth district, eleven 
member banks in Kansas City had bor- 
rowed 43.2 per cent. of all the loans of 
their parent Federal Reserve institu- 
tion, while eight members at Omaha, the 
second largest market in the district, 
had twenty-two per cent. of the total 
loans. The aggregate of loans of the 
parent bank was then almost $120,000,- 
000, or $10,000,000 in excess of its own 
lénding power. Thus nineteen out of a 
total of 1,056 member banks were using 
65.2 per cent. of the loans of the central 
institution. Other borrowing banks 
numbered only 386, while 649 members 
were not using the discount privilege— 
at least not directly. At the close of 
1920 thirteen members in Kansas City 


paying the progressive rate were bor- 
rowing only twenty-nine per cent. and 
seven members in Omaha paying the 
progressive rate were borrowing only 


ten per cent. of the total loans. Be- 
sides, the close of the year found 352 
of the members which had not previ- 
ously borrowed occupying places in the 
list of borrowing banks. It is stated 
that more than half of the 352 members 
which became borrowers had never be- 
fore made use of the discount privilege 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

What happened? The Kansas City 
district, as is well known, is a territory 
of numerous small banks. It appears 
that for a long time many of these small 
banks preferred to borrow from their 
Kansas City, Omaha, Wichita and other 
reserve city correspondents rather than 
attempt to comply with the require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
discounting paper. This business was 
readilv accepted by the larger: banks, 
but when the progressive system with 
its basic lines of credit was put into 
effect, they suddenly found it desirable 
to advise the country banks to resort to 
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more direct discounting with the central 
bank. The wider distribution of the 
discounts thus accomplished is, as 
claimed, healthier for the banking situa- 
tion of the Tenth district. 

It is obvious from the fact that the 
average discount rate for the year on 
commercial and live stock paper was 
6.61 per cent. that many loans of the 
institution were in excess of the basic 
line of the borrowing banks. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
in April, 1920, the first month of the 
progressive system, 171 members bor- 
rowed in excess of their basic line of 
credit. This number increased from 
month to month until 399 were borrow- 
ing in excess of the basic line. In No- 
vember 389 members paid more than 
the normal rate for some paper, while 
in December 399 members borrowed in 
excess of the basic line. Normal mar- 
kets probably would have brought re- 
verse changes. The number of mem- 
bers borrowing within the basic line 
was 236 in the first month. This num- 
ber increased gradually to 324 bor- 
rowers. This class borrowing within 
the basic line used a daily average of 
$16,808,955 to $25,268,230 less credit 
each month between April and Decem- 
ber than they could have obtained at 
the normal six per cent. rate. When 
the progressive system started the 649 
members listed as non-borrowers had a 
combined basic line of credit amounting 
to $48,898,935. This number gradu- 
ally decreased under the influence of the 
progressive system to the last month of 
1920, which showed only 364 non-bor- 
rowers entitled to $31,543,023 of credit 
at the basic line. 

The computations of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank show that the members bor- 
rowing less than their basic line and 
those which engaged in no discount op- 
erations with it left unused so far as 
they are concerned an average daily 
credit of $60,028,503. Still, the drain 
on the credit resources of the bank from 
other members was so great that it was 
forced to borrow as much as $48,000,- 
000 last November from other Federal 
Reserve Banks to maintain its legal 
minimum reserves. The Kansas City 
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Federal Reserve Bank’s loans at that 
time were about $165,000,000, and its 
legal reserves would have been hardly 
eighteen per cent. had it not found it 
possible to resort to outside borrowings. 


AS A SPUR TO BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


When the progressive system was in- 
augurated, the Kansas City district was 
laboring under a serious shortage of 
cars for moving its crops and liquidat- 
ing loans. Many members severely 
criticized their Federal Reserve Bank 
for putting the progressive system into 
effect at what they termed such an in- 
opportune time. The progressive sys- 
tem, however, spurred bankers and 
their customers to exert themselves to 
obtain more cars for moving crops and 
resulted in the sale of large quantities 
of grain and live stock at prices far 
higher than those which now prevail, 
for the world collapse in commodity 
markets came a few months later. The 
system restricted to a degree the mak- 
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ing of beef on grass and checked cattle 
feeding later in the year, but those who 
were prevented from embarking in these 
activities were saved the disheartening 
experience of taking extraordinary 
losses as a result of the drop in prices 
which followed the reduced demand for 
beef and other meats. It is unfortunate 
for the Kansas City district that the 
stringency in money forced many breed- 
ing cattle to markets, but the blame for 
this rests largely against the conditions 
created by the inflation of recent years 
and not against the progressive system. 
Farmers and stockmen who journeyed 
without avail to Washington to protest 
the credit situation confronting them 
under the progressive system can now 
only feel regretful over their failure to 
heed the message the system carried. 
Besides, member banks are realizing 
more and more that the system has 
functioned in a constructive manner 
even under abnormal economic condi- 
tions. 


Us 


LIS 








HE machinery of Wall Street has made it possible for everyone, 
from the financial magnate to the humblest bricklayer, to participate 


in the earnings and equities of our large enterprises. It is due to this 
gigantic partnership of the American public that the rapid development 
of our industries has been made possible. If the United States is the 
largest diversified producer, manufacturer, and distributor of all com- 
modities, merchandise and materials in the world, the American public 
has been the largest single factor in bringing such an enviable condition 
about—and were it not for Wall Street and its many ramifications in 
making this desirable public participation possible, we would undoubted- 
ly be many years behind in the progress of the economic world. 


Address of Sol Mexler, of J. S. Bache & Co., New York, before 


convention of American Bankers’ Association, at Washington. 
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[MPORTANT essentials in the ser- 

vice offered by the modern bank 
are quality and comprehensiveness. 
We have maintained the first 
through our existence of more than 
a century. The second is secured 
through our foreign, trust and in- 
vestment services, which supplement 
our regular commercial banking 


functions. 
Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, December 29, 1920 
$25,000,000 $224,000,000 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Check Drawn to Order of Two 
Persons Should Not be Paid 
on Indorsement of One 


Crahe v. Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 
Supreme Court of Illinois. 129 N. E. 
Rep. 120. 


HERE a check is drawn pay- 
able to the order of two per- 
sons jointly, the bank, on 

which check is drawn, should not pay 
it except upon the indorsement of both 
of the payees, unless it actually knows 
that one of them has authority to in- 
dorse for the other. If it pays the 
check on the indorsement of one of the 
payees, it may subsequently be held 
liable to the other, in the event of his 
sustaining a loss as a result of the pay- 
ment of the check. 

In this case, the plaintiff had obtained 
judgment against a street railroad com- 
pany. The company delivered to the 
plaintiff's attorney a check for $761.85, 
payable to the order of the plaintiff and 
the attorney jointly. This check was 
drawn on the defendant bank. It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff had signed a 
receipt and satisfaction piece without 
knowing what these papers contained. 
The papers so signed were delivered 
to the railroad company by the attorney 
at the time when he received the check. 
The plaintiff had not authorized the 
attorney to indorse the check for her. 
Nevertheless, he had indorsed her name 
on the check, told her that the check 
was for another amount, and appropi- 
ated most of the proceeds. It was held 
that the bank was liable to the plaintiff 
for the amount of her interest in the 
proceeds of the check, which had been 
wrongfully retained by the attorney. 


OPINION 


Action by Olga A. Crahe against the 
Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank. A 
judgment for defendant was affirmed by 
the Appellate Court, and on a certifi- 


cate of importance plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed and rendered. 

Adams, Childs, Bobb & Wescott, of 
Chicago (F. M. Hartman and Dwight 
S. Bobb, both of Chicago, of counsel), 
for appellee. 

Tuompson, J.—In 1915, appellant 
Olga A. Crahe, obtained a judgment 
against the Chicago Surface Lines for 
$1,000. Her attorney in this litigation 
was J. Marion Miller. He settled the 
judgment for $750 and costs and took 
in payment of the same a check for 
$761.85. The check named the client 
and her attorney as joint payees in the 
following language: 

“Pay to the order of Olga A. Crahe, 
judgment creditor, and order of J. Ma- 
rion Miller, attorney for judgment 
creditor.” 


Appellant signed a receipt dated 


June 5, 1915, showing receipt of 
$761.85 in full settlement of this judg- 
ment, and also signed an undated satis- 
faction piece. These documents were 
delivered to the Chicago Surface Lines 
by Miller June 7, 1915, when he ob- 
tained the check. June 9, 1915, Miller 
indorsed the check as follows: 


“Olga A. Grahe, Judgment Creditor, 
J. Marion Miller, Attorney for Judg- 
ment Creditor, J. M. Miller.” 


—and presented the check to the Ft. 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago 
for payment. The check was paid and 
the proceeds deposited in said bank to 
Millet’s credit. In due course appellee 
the Mercantile Trust & Savings Bank, 
drawee of the check, paid it. Appel- 
lant, contending that the indorsement of 
her name was a forgery, brought an 
action of tort against appellee in the 
municipal court of Chicago for $461.85, 
the amount claimed to have been wrong- 
fully appropriated by Miller. A trial 
was had without a jury and judgment 
was entered in favor of appellee. This 
judgment was affirmed by the Appel- 
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late Court for the First District, and 
upon a certificate of importance granted 
by that court this further appeal is 
prosecuted. 

The principal question presented for 
our consideration is whether an attor- 
ney employed to prosecute a suit to 
judgment has authority to indorse a 
check payable to the order of his client, 
received in satisfaction of the judgment. 
The precise question here presented is 
a new question in this court and seems 
to be one that has had little attention 
in courts of other jurisdictions. Sec- 
tion 41 of our Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides: 


“Where an instrument is payable to 
the order of two or more payees or in- 
dorsees who are not partners, all must 
indorse unless the one indorsing ha: 
authority to indorse for the others.” 
Hurd’s Stat. 1917, p. 2004. 


In Ryhiner v. Feickert, 92 Ill. 305, 
34 Am. Rep. 130, we held that the pos- 
session of a negotiable instrument by 
one of two joint payees is not evidence 
that the payees are partners, but is sim- 
ply prima facie evidence of the title 
disclosed upon the face of the instru- 
ment, and that one joint payee cannot 
bind the other by his indorsement with- 
out the consent of his co-payee. In 
First Nat. Bank of Chicago v. Pease, 
168 Ill. 40, 48 N. E. 160, we held that 
after a check had been delivered to the 
payee it was the property of the payee, 
and that a bank which paid the chec' 
on a forged indorsement would be liable 
to the payee for the funds so wrong- 
fully paid out. 

It is immaterial whether Miller had 
an interest in the funds represented by 
the check in this case, because the right 
to commissions or fees from a fund does 
not constitute a joint ownership in the 
fund collected unless the terms of the 
contract which creates the agency ex- 
pressly provide that the agent collect- 
ing the fund has the right to retain 
from the particular fund his commis- 
sion or fees. People v. O’Farrell, 247 
Ill. 44, 98 N. E. 136. Even if the con- 
tract of employment gave the agent 
authority to retain his commissions or 
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fees, this authority would not amount 
to an authority to indorse negotiable 
paper. Jackson Paper Manf. Co. v. 
Commercial Nat. Bank, 199 Ill. 151, 65 
N. E. 136, 59 L. R. A. 657, 93 Am. 
St. Rep. 113. In the case last cited 
there is a full discussion of the subject 
of an agent’s authority to indorse com- 
mercial paper, and the opinion contains 
a comprehensive review of the authori- 
ties on the subject. It is there held 
that— 


“The power of an agent to bind the 
principal by the making or indorsing 
of negotiable paper can only be charged 
against the principal by necessary im- 
plication, where the duties to be per- 
formed cannot be discharged without 
the exercise of such a power, or where 
the power is a manifestly necessary 
and customary incident of the character 
bestowed upon the agent, and where 
the power is practically indispensable 
to accomplish the object in view.” 


The Court of Appeals of New York, 
in Porges v. United States Mortgage 
& Trust Co., 203 N. Y. 181, 96 N. E. 
424, fully discusses the same subject 
and lays down the same rule. In Mc- 
Clintock v. Helberg, 168 Ill. 384, 48 
N. E. 145, this court discusses at con- 
siderable length the implied authority 
of an attorney, and among other things 
says that an attorney has no “power to 
assign or sell a claim or judgment of 
his client without special authority.” 
In Brown v. People’s Nat. Bank, 170 
Mich. 416, 136 N. W. 506, 40 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 657, an attorney indorsed and 
cashed a draft payable to the order of 
his client, and in holding the bank liable 
for the funds so wrongfully paid out 
the Supreme Court of Michigan says: 


“So far as the record discloses, both 
parties to this suit were innocent of in- 
tentional wrong and honest in this mat- 
ter; and both had misplaced confidence 
in Campbell. Plaintiff had employed 
and trusted him as her attorney. He 
was then an attorney in fair standing 
and a customer of the bank. When he 
presented to his bank the draft, fair on 
its face, apparently indorsed by the 
payee and indorsed by himself, the bank 

















Modern Business Methods 
Need of Agriculture 


The manner in which manufacturing 
plants in large centers have developed 
plans and means enabling them to 
produce profitably and economically 
should be an inspiration to the farmer. 


Every square foot of 
factory space is made 
to produce and show 
a profit, through the in- 
stallation of advanced 
types of modern ma- 
chinery. 

How simple is the 
Farmer’s power prob- 
lem in comparison. 
Expert engineering 
minds have evolved in 
the Wallis— America’s 
Foremost Tractor and 
International Cham- 


pion—a power plant of 
proved dependability 
just suited to the farm- 
er’s needs and ready to 
begin work immediate- 
ly upon delivery on 
the farm. 


What Wallis really 
means to the farmer is 
more acres per hour 
and, consequently, 


more production per 
man-helper. 


Not only do actual 
Wallis owners testify 
to its economic op- 
eration, but a board of 
distinguished and im- 

artial engineers, 
amiliar with the best, 
awarded the Wallis the 
gold medal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England and first prize 
in the three-bottom 
class. 


As a banker you ap- 
preciate agriculture’s 
need of modern busi- 
ness methods. We will 
be very glad to show 

ou why the Wallis 

ractor is the direct 
way to greater pro- 
duction and economic 
farming. 


J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
Dept. A863, Racine, Wisconsin 


NOTICE: Ie want the public to know that the 


WALLIS 
ts made by the 


TRACTOR 
J.1.CASE PLOW WORKS COM- 


ANY of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the product 
of any other company with “J. 1. CASE” as part of 


is corporate name. 
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naturally cashed it without question on 
the strength of his indorsement and 
their acquaintance with him. As her at- 
torney, he had no authority to indorse 
her name. . The power to in- 
dorse checks or bills must be expressly 
conferred, and his employment to col- 
lect her claim conferred no authority 
to indorse a check or draft received in 
payment of the claim, but made payable 
to her. Chatham Nat. Bank v. Hoch- 
. stadter, 11 Daly (N. Y.) 343. The in- 
dorsement was an ingenious forgery, 
and conferred upon the bank no right to 
collect the money it represented, and 
no protection in cashing it for him. It 
was her draft, and could only be legally 
paid on her indorsement. The fact that 
Campbell was her attorney and had it 
in his possession made no difference.” 


We think the reasoning of this de- 
cision is sound, and we concur in the 
conclusion reached. Appellee relies on 
the decision in National Bank of the 
Republic v. Old Town Bank of Balti- 
more, 112 Fed. 726, 50 C. C. A. 443; 
but the facts in that case are essentially 
different from the facts in the case at 
bar. 

It is contended further by appellee 
that appellant is estopped from recov- 
ering from it because she acted negli- 
gently in her transactions with Miller. 
According to the testimony of appel- 
lant, Miller represented to her that he 
could get only $300, and on his repre- 
sentations and advice she agreed to set- 
tle for that amount. He paid her $212 
and represented to her that he would 
need the remainder of the $300 to pay 
costs and witness fees. She acknowl- 
edges that the signatures to the receipt 
and the satisfaction piece appear to be 
her signatures, but she denies having 
signed either of the instruments with 
any knowledge of their contents. Ap- 
pellant was negligent in her transac- 
tions with her attorney; but that, alone, 
cannot estop her from recovering from 
appellee. There is nothing in the rec- 
ord to show that appellant was under 
any legal duty, on account of her rela- 
tions with appellee, to exercise ordinary 
care for appellee’s safety in dealing 
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with this check, and where there is no 
legal duty to exercise care there is no 
negligence in law. Wizard Oil Co. v. 
United States Express Co., 265 Ill. 156, 
106 N. E. 623. In Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. v. Eldridge, 171 Mass. 
516, 51 N. E. 9, 41 L. R. A. 617, 68 
Am. St. Rep. 446, it is said: 


“The doctrine of contributory neg- 
ligence as a defense to actions of tort 
is now of most frequent application, but 
we have been referred to no instance in 
which it has been held applicable to 
actions upon commercial paper, or even 
when the holder of such paper sues in 
tort for its conversion one who has in- 
nocently taken it upon a forged indorse- 
ment. Nothing could more completely 
unsettle commercial dealings than to ex- 
tend that doctrine to suits brought by 
holders of negotiable paper against 
other parties thereto. We are 
of opinion that the holder of an unin- 
dorsed check, payable to his own order, 
is under no legal obligation to the 
drawer to exercise care as to how the 
check shall be kept, or to whom he shall 
commit its custody, or to see to it that 
the check shall not be put in circulation 
by the forgery of his indorsement, so 
long as he acts honestly without collu- 
sion. He is under no legal ob- 
ligation, either to the drawer of the 
check or to the public, to see to it that 
the check is not put in circulation with 
a forged indorsement.” 

See also, 5 R. C. L. 567. 

To the same effect is the decision in 
People v. Bank of North America, 75 
N. Y. 547, where it is said: 


“It certainly is not a general rule of 
law that a person can be deprived of 
his property by unauthorized transfer 
thereof, simply because he has not ex- 
ercised ordinary care to prevent such 


transfer. I may carelessly intrust a 
dishonest person with my personal 
property, and thus put it in his power 
to sell it; and yet it has been held that, 
in such case, my carelessness will not 
deprive me of the right to reclaim ‘my 
property, the person thus intrusted 
having neither the real nor apparent 
power to sell it. I may place my un- 
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indorsed bills in the hands of an agent 
and thus place it in his power to forge 
an indorsement; and yet the indorse- 
ment would not bind me. The principle 
that when one of two persons, equally 
innocent, must suffer a loss by the act 
of a third person, he shall bear the loss 
who placed it in the power of such 
third person to perpetrate the act, 
does not apply to such cases. Where 
it is said in the books that one is es- 
topped by his negligence as to the acts 
of another, who has assumed to act for 
him, or to deal in his property, the neg- 
ligence meant is that of permitting such 
other person to clothe himself or to be 
clothed with apparent authority to act, 
and then the person who has been in- 
duced to rely and act upon the appear- 
ances can invoke the estoppel.” 

There was nothing in appellant’s 
conduct to suggest that she authorized 
Miller to indorse her checks, and we 
see no reason for applying the doctrine 
of estoppel. 

There is no controversy regarding 
the facts in this case, and, since ap- 
pellee did not demand a jury trial at the 
time it entered its appearance, nothing 
remains to be done, as we view the law 
in this case, except to enter judgment 
for appellant for $461.85, and interest 
at 5 per cent. on the same from June 9, 
1915. 

The judgments of the Appellate 
Court and of the municipal court are 
reversed, and judgment is entered here 
against the Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank, a corporation, appellee, for 
$588.86 in favor of Olga A. Crahe, 
appellant. Costs in all courts will be 
taxed against appellee. 

Reversed, with judgment here. 


& 


Computation of Amount Due 
on Notes Payable in France 


Revillon v. Demme, New York Supreme 
Court, 185 New York Supp. 443. 


The declining rate of exchange be- 
tween this and other countries has been 
responsible for presenting to the courts 
a number of novel legal problems. 
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In this case, a question was presented 
as to which of several rates of exchange, 
prevailing on different dates, should be 
used in ascertaining the amount due in 
this country on notes payable in francs. 

The notes in question were executed 
and delivered in France. They called 
for the payment of the aggregate sum 
of 225,000 francs. The notes were 
dated May 4, 1915, and by their terms 
were payable in France on August 4, 
1915. 

An action on the notes was brought 
in the State of New York, May 21, 
1920. The plaintiff's right to recover 
on the notes was not disputed. The 
only question presented was as to which 
of the following four rates of exchange 
should be used in computing the amount 
due: (1) the par rate of exchange; or 
(2) the rate of exchange at the maturity 
of the notes, namely, August 4, 1915; 
or (3) the rate of exchange at the date 
of the commencement of the action, 
namely, May 21, 1920; or (4) the rate 
of exchange at the date of trial and 
entry of the judgment. 

The court decided that the proper 
rate to use, was the one which was in 
effect on the day when the action was 
commenced. 


OPINION 


Action by. Theodore Revillon against 
Rod A. Demme, tried without a jury 
under stipulation of the parties. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff. 

SCUDDER, J.—By the stipulation 
under which this case is heard, defend- 
ant admits the second cause of action 
alleged in the complaint, and the sole 
issue to be determined by the court is 
the correct amount of the judgment. 

On May 4, 1915, in Paris, France, 
plaintiff and defendant entered into a 
written agreement for the sale and pur- 
chase of certain shares of stock of a 
French corporation. At the time of the 
making of the agreement, plaintiff de- 
livered to defendant 500 shares at the 
agreed price of 225,000 francs, and for 
this amount defendant delivered to 
plaintiff five notes, due August 4, 1915. 

These notes were not paid at ma- 
turity, and the admitted second cause 
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of action alleged in the complaint is 
upon them. Except as to amount, all 
of the notes read alike. The following 
is the translation of one of them: 


“Paris, the fourth of May, 1915. 
B. P. F. 50,000. On August fourth, 
nineteen fifteen, I shall pay against this 
note to Mr. Theodore Revillon, living in 
Paris, Thiers street No. 4, the sum of 
fifty thousand francs in settlement of 
account. Note of fifty thousand francs. 
Rod A. Demme. Paris, 11 Avenue de 
l’Opera.” [Tax Stamp. | 


By the stipulation the question sub- 
mitted to the court is whether the law 
of this state requires the amount of the 
judgment in dollars to be computed (1) 
at the par rate of exchange; or (2) at 
the rate of exchange at the maturity 
of the notes, namely, August 4, 1915; or 
(3) at the rate of exchange at the date 
of the commencement of the action, 
namely, May 21, 1920; or (4) at the 
rate of exchange at the date of trial and 
entry of the judgment, which by the 
stipulation shall be taken to be as No- 
vember 16, 1920. 

It is further stipulated that, for the 
purpose of decision and determination, 
the par rate of exchange of the franc 
shall be taken to be 5.18 francs per 
dollar—that is, 19.3 cents per franc— 
and that the rate of exchange on the 
several dates mentioned shall be taken 
to be as follows: On August 4, 1915, 
5.55 francs per dollar, that is, 18 cents 
per franc; on May 21, 1920, 13.84 
francs per dollar, that is, 7.22 cents per 
franc; and on November 18, 1920, 17.10 
francs per dollar, that is, 5.84 cents per 
franc. 

This case is not complicated by the 
fact that the parties, at the time when 
the contract and notes were made, were 
residents of different countries, and 
there is no room for controversy as to 
where the contract was made or where 
it was to be performed and the money 
paid. Both parties to the contract re- 
sided in France, and the notes were 
given for the purchase price of the 
shares. of a French corporation, and 
were made payable in France in the cur- 
cent money of that country. The facts 
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of the case furnish no occasion for dis- 
cussion of conflict of laws, or the laws 
governing bills of exchange, or the laws 
or customs of merchants. The case pre- 
sented is that of a common debt con- 
tracted and payable in France. It 
seems to me that the rule as to the 
measure of damages which should be 
applied in such case is: Pay the cred- 
itor the exact sum which he ought to 
have received in France. 

The application of this rule to the 
present case requires the court to render 
judgment for such sum of dollars as 
will be equivalent to the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest of the notes in francs, 
computed either at the rate of exchange 
at the time of the commencement of the 
action or the rate at the time of judg- 
ment, and not at the par rate of ex- 
change. To compute the sum due at the 
par rate of exchange would be in effect 
to require defendant to pay in gold, al- 
though the notes were not made payable 
in gold. Plaintiff’s loss in the transac- 
tion by reason of the depreciation in 
French money did not arise or result 
from defendant’s breach of his contract 
in not paying the notes when they be- 
came due. 

The general rule is that the lex loci 
contractus, and not the lex fori, gov- 
erns questions as to the elements and 
amount of damages recoverable for a 
breach of contract. 12 Corpus Juris, 
486. In this case, however, it is to be 
presumed, in absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that the law of France is simi- 
lar to our own, and therefore, under the 
French law, the loss from the deprecia- 
tion of the money of that country is not 
an element of the recoverable damages, 
and that the only damages that may be 
recovered for non-payment of money is 
interest. 

Plaintiff cites in support of his con- 
tention that the amount of the judg- 
ment in dollars should be computed at 
the par rate of exchange, the case of 
Martin v. Franklin, 4 Johns, 124, and 
eases in which that case has been fol- 
lowed in the lower courts of this state 
(Scofield v. Day, 20 Johns, 102; 
Guiteman v. Davis, 45 Barb. 576, note; 
Swanson v. Cooke, 45 Barb. 574: 
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Ladd v. Arkell, 40 N. Y. Super. Ct. 
150, 155; Rice v. Ontario, 56 Barb. 
387), and in the Massachusetts Courts 
(Adams y. Cordis, 8 Pick. 260; Alcock 
v. Hopkins, 6 Cush, 484; Lodge v. 
Spooner, 8 Gray 166; Commonwealth 
v. Haupt, 10 Allen 58; Burgess v. 
Aliance Ins. Co., 10 Allen 221). The 
ruling of the court in Martin v. Frank- 
lin, supra, is sharply criticized by 
Judge Story in Grant v. Healey, 3 
Sumn. 523, Fed. Cas. No. 5696, and it 
does not seem to have received the ap- 
proval of the Court of Appeals of this 
state in Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank v. 
Walbridge, 19 N. Y. 136. 

Neither the case of Martin  v. 
Franklin nor the other cases to which 
plaintiff refers present a case like the 
one now before the court, where the 
place of residence of the parties and the 
place of making the contract and its 
performance are all in one country. 
These cases differ so materially from 
the case under consideration that an ex- 
tended consideration of them seems un- 
necessary. 

As between the rate of exchange at 
the commencement of the action and 
the rate of exchange at the time of 
judgment, it seems to me that the rate 
at the commencement of the action is 
the proper rate to be employed in com- 
puting the amount of the judgment. 
The notes became payable in dollars 
upon plaintiff's demanding of. defend- 
ant their payment in this state. The 
commencement of the action was equiva- 
lent to such a demand. The amount due 
in dollars depended upon the rate of 
exchange existing at the time of the 
demand, or, in this case, the commence- 
ment of the action. Under the law of 
this state it was the defendant’s duty 
forthwith upon demand to pay the 
amount in dollars, and he should not be 
permitted to take advantage of a change 
in the rate of exchange in his favor by 
withholding payment. 

Plaintiff is entitled to interest at 6 
per cent. from August 4, 1915, the date 
when the notes became due, to Novem- 
ber 16, 1920, the stipulated date on 
which judgment is to be regarded as en- 
tered, and to have the aggregate sum of 
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principal and interest in francs con- 
verted into dollars at the rate of ex- 
change on May 21, 1920, the date of 
the commencement of the action, name- 
ly, 13.84 francs per dollar. 

Judgment for plaintiff for $21,409.14. 
Settle findings on notice. 


& 


Taxation of National and State 
Bank Shares 


Board of Equalization v. People’s National 
Bank of Kingfisher, Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, 193 Pac. Rep. 622. 


In assessing the shares of a state or 
national bank for taxation, the assess- 
ment is not against the bank upon its 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits, 
but against the shares of stock in the 
hands of the stockholders. The bank 
acts as the agent of the stockholders in 
listing the shares for taxation, and in 
paying the tax. In determining the 
value of the shares for the purpose of 
taxation, no deduction should be made 
on account of capital of the bank in- 
vestment in securities which are exernpt 
from taxation. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, King- 


fisher 
Judge. 
Petition by the People’s National 
Bank of Kingfisher, Okl., to the Board 
of Equalization of Kingfisher County 
to obtain a deduction of assessments. 
Deduction disallowed, and the bank ap- 
pealed to the district court, and from 
its judgment canceling the tax the 
Board of Equalization appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded, with directions. 
McNEILL, J. The officers of the 
People’s National Bank of Kingfisher 
County, Okl., returned to the assessor 
of said county an assessment list for the 
year 1918, showing the capital stock, 
surplus, and undivided profit of the 
bank to be $60,026, together with a list 
of the stockholders, the number of 
shares owned by each stockholder, and 
the value of each share of stock. It 


County; James 


B. Cullison, 
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then asked there be deducted from the 
value of the shares the following 
amounts: 


Real estate assessed value. . $16,500.00 
United States bonds....... 31,900.00 
Oklahoma state bonds 5,000.00 
Real estate mortgages 9,650.00 


—and claim there was nothing to be as- 
sessed, as the deductions amounted to 
more than the value of the shares. The 
assessment made deducted the real es- 
tate assessed against the bank from the 
value of the stock, but failed to deduct 
the amount invested in the United States 
bond, state bond, and real estate mort- 
gages. The bank filed a petition with 
the board of equalization praying for 
said deductions, which were disallowed 
and the bank appealed to the district 
court, 

The district court held that, in assess- 
ing the shares to the stockholders, the 
value of the stock should have been de- 
termined by deducting from the value 
of the shares of stock the amount that 
was invested in United States bonds, 
state bonds, and real estate mortgages. 
The court then proceeded to cancel the 
taxes. From said judgment the board 
of equalization has appealed. 

Since the trial of the case in the dis- 
trict court, this court has passed upon 
the questions of law that are material 
to a determination of the case at bar. 
The following principles of law are now 
definitely settled in this state, to. wit: 

First. In assessing state or national 
banks the assessment is not against the 
corporation upon its moneyed capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits, but the 
tax is levied against the shares of stock 
in the hands of stockholders, and the 
officers of the corporation act as the 
agent of the stockholders, both in list- 
ing the shares of stock for taxation and 
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in paying the taxes levied against said 
shares of stock. Board of Equalization 
of Okl. County v. First State Bank of 
Oklahoma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 
115; Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 
78 Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355. 

Second. ‘The shares of stock in a 
state or national bank are to be assessed 
at their true value, which may or may 
not coincide with their book value.” 
Board of Equalization of Oklahoma 
County v. First State Bank of Oklaho- 
ma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 115; 
Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 78 
Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355; First National 
Bank of Junction City v. Tax Commis- 
sioner of State of Kansas, 102 Kan. 
334, 170 Pac. 33, L. R. A. 1918C, 986. 

Third. “In determining the value of 
shares of stock in a national or state 
bank for the purpose of taxation, no de- 
duction is to be made on account of the 
capital of the corporation invested in 
securities, which are exempt from taxa- 
tion.” Board of Equalization of Okla- 
homa County v. First State Bank of 
Oklahoma City, 77 Okl. 291, 188 Pac. 


115; Brown v. Hennessey State Bank, 
78 Okl. 141, 189 Pac. 355; Oklahoma 


National Life Ins. Co., 173 Pac. 376, 45 
L. R. A. 757, note; cases cited in 55 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 389, note; Home Ins. 
Co. v. New York, 134 U. S. 594, 10 
Sup. Ct. 593, 33 L. Ed. 1025; Palmer 
v. McMahon, 133 U. S. 660, 10 Sup. 
Ct. 324, 33 L. Ed. 772; Van Allen v. 
Assessors, 3 Wall. 573, 18 L. Ed. 229. 

It is unnecessary to again discuss the 
identical questions that were determined 
by this court in the former cases. Upon 
the authority of the above cases the 
judgment of the lower court will be re- 
versed and remanded, with directions to 
deny defendant in error any relief, and 
to reinstate the taxes attempted to be 
cancelled by said judgment. 


We 





Ranking Fiblicity 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


HINK of opening over 1400 
new savings accounts in 
less than ten days at a total 
cost of not to exceed $1.50 each! 
That is the interesting and 
unusual record made by the 
First and Hamilton National 
Bank of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
recently through the use of a 
coupon in the Fort Wayne 
News & Sentinel, which ap- 
peared as though the paper 
was giving fifty cents to each 
of its subscribers who would 
sign the coupon, take it to the 
bank and open a savings ac- 
count. 
Here’s the way the coupon 
read: 
NEWS AND SENTINEL LIB- 
ERTY COUPON. 


It’s worth fifty cents. 

The News and Sentinel has 
arranged with the First & Ham- 
ilton Bank to help every Fort 
Wayne person, especially boys 
and girls, start a bank account. 

This coupon is worth fifty cents 
to you. Cut out the coupon, take 
it with fifty cents to the First 
& Hamilton National Bank and 
you can open a $1 savings ac- 
count. 

Besides being credited with a 
$1 account, each depositor will 
be given a Liberty Bell bank. A 
picture of the bank is inset in 
this coupon. 

Sign your name and address 
here : 


Previous to the appearance 
of the coupon the newspaper 
ran stories for three days tell- 
ing about the stunt and urging 
everyone to cut out the coupons 
and receive the gift of fifty 
cents. These stories ran to 
three-quarters of a column in 
length and were, of course, pre- 
pared by the publicity depart- 
ment of the bank. All of these 
stories not alone emphasized the 
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1400 New Accounts in 10 Days 


By FRANK H. 


"MARCH 1921 


WILLIAMS 


gift of fifty cents to savings 
account openers but also tried 
to inculcate the general idea of 
thrift in the minds of the 
readers. 

Here’s the way one of these 
stories started out: 


“To encourage the excellent 
habit of thrift among the boys 
and girls, the men and women, 
of Fort Wayne, and this section 
of the state, the Fort Wayne 
News and Sentinel has made 
arrangements whereby anybody, 
young and old, can start a bank 
account. On next Monday the 
News and Sentinel will publish 
a Liberty Coupon that will be 
worth money to readers in 
opening a savings bank account. 
The First and Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank has kindly con- 
sented to co-operate and will 
gladly welcome those who bring 


in the News and Sentinel Lib- 
erty Coupons. 

“Economists and students of 
social conditions in this country 
have generally concluded that 
it is possible for the great ma- 
jority of people in America to 
save at least a tenth of their 
income.” The article then 
quoted from one authority on 
the topic of saving a tenth of 
the income. 

“It is doubtful,” the article 
then went on, “whether many 
people realize the remarkable 
speed with which money will 
grow in the bank at four per 
cent. compound interest, after 
once it has been given a start.” 
Etc. 


The remainder of this article 
was along this same line. And 
the other preliminary articles 
were also along the same line. 

Of course these articles at- 
tracted a great deal of atten- 
tion as the newspaper played 
them up prominently. As the 


(Continued on page 424) 
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If I Were a Banker 


If I were a banker and conducted a savings depart- 
ment and furnished little home savings banks to patrons, 
I would watch my local papers for announcements of 
births in my community and I would write a letter to the 
new-born one, stating that I was glad it had arrived 
safely, etc., etc., and then I would urge that it have 
its parents start a savings account for it to provide 
I would also mail one of the 
little banks along with the letter and advise that baby 
begin now to save its pennies and nickels. 
the baby could not read the letter but its parents would 
and they would be pleased to know that the banker was 
interested in their new baby and would appreciate the 
interest shown, and I am sure this would result in bring- 
ing many new savings accounts to my bank and no 
doubt would also bring new checking accounts as well. 


Of course 
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HE big bank or trust 

company with nation- 

wide connections and 
widely diversified functions, 
of course, has different ad- 
vertising problems than the 
purely local institution. It 
should not be dull or com- 
monplace nor should it claim 
too much superiority. One 
way out is general, human 
interest or community-boost- 
ing advertising, the commun- 
ity sometimes including a 
whole state or section, as in 
the case of the New England 
historical and industrial ad- 
vertisements, put out by The 
Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, in the past few 
months. 


& 


FiInaNcIAL men are shrewd 
investors. It is their busi- 
ness to be. Their judgment 
of advertising value should 
be no less keen, no less sure 
than their judgment of se- 
curity values. They should 
buy advertising space where 
interest is high—where re- 
turns are assured. They 
should invest their advertis- 
ing dollars carefully, with 
an eye to positive results. 


& 


SoME TIME ago one of the 
financial agencies (either 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s) gave 


out the information that of 
all the failures in 1920, 84 
per cent. were of firms which 
did not advertise. We can- 
not say whether or not any 
financial institutions were 
included in this number. 
Banks don’t fail very often 
nowadays anyway, but it’s a 
safe bet that non-advertising 
banks would have grown 
more if they had advertised 
efficiently. 


& 


THERE Is a certain amount 
of advertising -value that 
may be expected from the 
handling of the finances of 
some drive for a public or 
semi-public purpose. For 
instance, suppose your insti- 
tution is receiving subscrip- 
tions for a church fund of 
say $100,000. You will have 
the use of the money de- 
posited for some time, many 
persons will be coming into 
your bank and you are in a 
position to secure good lists 
of names for direct adver- 
tising. 


& 


Turret ts still the big word 
in financial advertising be- 
cause it is one of the great- 
est needs of our country to- 
day. Investment concerns 
are pushing the idea fully as 
much as bankers. One New 
York concern specializing in 
municipal securities is spend- 
ing $125,000 in newspaper 
advertising to teach thrift. 
The company will spend 
that much on the present 
campaign before deciding to 
quit or go further. 
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1400 New Accounts in 
10 Days 
(Continued from page 428) 

result of this interest the peo- 
ple looked for the first appear- 
ance of the coupon with a great 
deal of eagerness and the first 
day after its publication saw 
a real rush develop in the 
bank’s savings department. 

With each coupon on each of 
the ten days on which the cou- 
pons appeared, also appeared 
an appropriate story telling 
about the coupon, urging thrift 
and emphasizing the fact that 
the coupon offered the easiest 
possible way of securing fifty 
cents. Much of the really ex- 
ceptional success of the cam- 
paign is attributed to the fact 
that these stories appeared with 
each coupon and that the cou- 
pons did not appear alone. 
These stories also carried the 
rules of the affair which were 
as follows: 


1. One dollar of any account 
must remain on deposit one 
year. 

2. If a second deposit is 
not made within six months, 
the depositor can withdraw only 
his original fifty cents at the 
end of the year and must re- 
turn the Liberty Bell bank 
upon such withdrawal. 

3. Only one account may be 
opened by an individual but ac- 
counts may be opened by every 
member of the family, if de- 
sired. 

Now for some of the results 
of the campaign. 

As we stated in the begin- 
ning of this article more than 
1400 new accounts were opened 
during the ten days that the 
coupon appeared. But the total 
number of savings accounts 
now opened as the result of 
this campaign is well over 1600. 

Several hundred of the ac- 
counts were opened with sums 
larger than $1. The _ highest 
amount with which any account 
was opened was $102. Many 
people opened accounts for their 
children and quite a large num- 
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Display of advertising by the Central Trust Company of Illinois at the Morrison Hotel during the Association of Com- 


merce Foreign Trade Week. 


produced by the bank’s advertising manager, L. E. Delson. 


Every advertisement, form letter, folder, booklet and display card was personally 
The display was divided into the following 


panels : 1, Banking ; 2, Foreign ; 3, Trusts ; 4, Bonds ; 5, Savings. 


ber of people wrote letters to 
the newspaper urging that the 
affair be extended into the 
schools and that the campaign 
be continued indefinitely for the 
purpose of inculcating the idea 
of thrift in the minds of the 
young people of the city. With- 
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News and Sentinel Liberty Coupon 
IT's WORTH FIFTY CENTS 


The News and Sentinel has arranged with the First 
& Hamilton National Bank to help every Fort Wayne 
a, especially boys and girls, start a bank ac- 
coun! F 


This Coupon is worth 50 
| cents to you. Cut out the 
coupon, take it with 5Q 
cents to the First & Ham- 

National Bank and 
You can open a $1 savings 
account 


Besides being credited with a ee account, each de- || 
positor | will be given a Liberty Bell-bank. .A picture |! 
of the bank is inset in this coupon. 


Sign your name and address here: 














This is the coupon that helped to open 
1400 accounts‘in 10 days 


in three weeks after the close 
of the campaign quite a num- 
ber of the Liberty Bell banks 
had been brought in two or 
three times filled to capacity. 
Now as to the benefits re- 
ceived by the bank from the 
campaign over and above the 
opening of all these new ac- 
counts and the bringing of all 
these new people into the bank. 
In the first place the bank 
stopped its regular newspaper 
advertising during the cam- 
paign, thereby saving a consid- 
erable sum of money. This sav- 
ing if deducted from the cost 


& 


of $1.50 per account, would 
bring down the cost of securing 
the accounts quite materially. 
In the second place the bank 
secured thirteen days of the 
best sort of publicity, the sort 
of publicity which it would be 
almost impossible to purchase. 
In the third place the idea of 
thrift was placed so firmly in 
the minds of a great many peo- 
ple by this campaign and the 
bank was hooked up so closely 
with this idea in the minds of 
the people that it is certain the 
bank will profit from the cam- 
paign for years to come. 


Selling the Savings Bank to the People 


It Will Have to be Done Through Educational Advertising— 
Not the Kind of Advertising Used to Sell Merchandise 


By FRANK PRESBREY 


THe TIME HAS gone by when 
it is profitable to discuss the 
question, “Is it legitimate for 
savings banks to advertise?” 
Discussion of such a question 
at this time, when so many of 
the great banks are advertising 
in all sorts of ways, is a waste 
of time and gray matter. It 
is now recognized that it is 


not only legitimate for the sav- 
ings banks to advertise, but it 
is the duty of these banks to 
educate the public as to the 
uses and functions of a bank 
of this nature. As the reposi- 
tories of the savings of the 
people, they are under an obli- 
gation to encourage thrift and 
to divert savings from boxes 
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Mid-winter Conference of the Officers and Directors of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 


Reading le oft to right: C. 
ville, Tenn.; Guy W. Cooke, 
Adams, 
merce Banks, 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. 
Chicago, Ill.; F. D. Conner, 
Nora M. 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Union Trust Co., St, 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; 
Wis.; 


Kansas City, Mo.; 


Louis, Mo.; 
Ethel B. 


Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, IIl.; 


Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


and bureau drawers into the 
channels of trade. In other 
words, it is the duty of savings 
banks to gather together the 
idle dollars of the people and 
put them to work. 

Now, who is going to edu- 
cate the great masses of people 
regarding the true purpose of 
money? Who is going to im- 
press the people with the great 
economic truth that their money 
should be used in developing 
the “building of homes and the 
great industrial enterprises of 
the country which furnish em- 
ployment to hundreds of per- 
sons? 

Clearly, it is up to the sav- 
ings banks in each community 
to do this educational work, 
and it can only be done through 
advertising. But what kind of 
advertising? No one now ques- 
tions the propriety of savings 
bank advertising, but how can 
it be done in a way to relieve 
the wage earner of the notion 
that the bank is trying to se- 


H. Wetterau, 
First 
National Bank of Kentuc ky, Louisville, 


Frank McClure. 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
Ramsey, Central Office, St. Louis: M. 
Miss Gray, St. Louis, Mo.; H. M. 
Lloyd H. Mattson, Corn Exchange National 


Seully, 


American National Bank, Pe 


National Bank, Chicago, II1.; 


Ky.; F. M, Staker, Com- 
Prather Kino, Mississippi Valley 


Fort Dearborn National Bank, 


E. Holderness, First Nationai 
Morgan, St. Louis 
., Milwaukee, 


Morris F. Fox and Co 


Jessamine G. Hoagland, National City Bank, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Gode, 
Corrigan, Liberty Central 


d V. 


cure his surplus earnings with 
which to enrich the “board of 
directors and the stockholders?” 
How are you going to relieve 
him of the suspicion that the 
bank is the gilded repository 
for the winnings of clever rich 
men? Clearly, this is not an 
ordinary merchandising job. 
You cannot sell a savings bank 
to the people by the same kind 
of advertising you would use 
to sell shoes or a bargain coun- 
ter lot of overcoats. Savings 
bank advertising must be writ- 
ten with candor by men who 
know what a savings bank is 
for and who understand popu- 
lar prejudice against banks in 
general. It is just this sort of 
an advertising campaign that is 
now being carried on by the 
Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York, under 
the general supervision of 
Superintendent of Banks G. V. 
McLaughlin, executive manager, 
H. H. Wheaton and a board 
of trustees composed of five 


savings bank trustees from 
each of the five groups of sav- 
ings banks in the state, with 
John J. Pulleyn, president of 
the Emigrant Industrial Say- 
ings Bank of New York City, 
at its head. 

Now that the necessity for 
educational work regarding the 
functions of a savings bank 
has been recognized, the man 
who is to write the advertising 
naturally asks, “What has a 
bank got to sell?” The answer 
is SERVICE. Of course, that 
is a good answer, but it is not 
adequate. The question is, what 
is comprehended under that 
word “Service?” I should think 
the things a savings bank has 
to sell through advertising are 
as follows: 

Thrift, 

The savings habit, 

The purpose of money, 

The uses of a bank, 

Safety, 

Convenience, 

Opportunity, 

The board of trustees. 


It is my belief that all these 
must be sold through advertis- 
ing, and the advertising should 
carefully avoid all appearance 
or desire to get the wage- 
earner’s money away from him 
or away from some competing 
bank. It should breathe the 
spirit of thrift and service. It 
should convey the idea that the 
bank has been established to 
help him, to point out to him 
the opportunities that come to 
a man who is thrifty enough 
to set aside a certain portion 
of his earnings each week or 
each month. 

Of course, the bank must 
teach thrift—but there is a dif- 
ference between mere thrift and 
the savings habit. Many a 
person does not save what he 
should save, and he does not 
put his savings where they will 
insure him against want and 
the many contingencies of the 
future. He is industrious and 
practices economy and frugal- 
ity, but the savings habit is 
not founded, as it should be, 
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on a well-ordered, definitely 
worked out plan. All exhorta- 
tions to thrift should culminate 
in a savings bank account rather 
than in industrial stocks or 
bonds that allure him with 
higher returns, but which do 
not possess the elements of ab- 
solute safety. 

It goes without saying that 
savings bank advertising should 
bring to the mind of the wage- 
earner a Clear conception of 
what money is for, and should 
impress him with the fact that 
the savings bank undertakes to 
keep idle dollars at work, there- 
by building up the commercial 
and industrial activities that lie 
at the basis of the community’s 
wealth and prosperity. 

Such advertising should also 
keep uppermost in the thoughts 
of the wage-earner that magic 
word, “Opportunity.” To the 
young man and young woman 
there comes many times in life 
an opportunity to make money, 
to take hold of a good invest- 
ment, but if no money has been 
saved the opportunity is lost 
and the years drift by, leaving 
the wage-earner without the 
stimulus that comes from the 
pride of possession. “Rainy 
day” money should be some- 
thing more than an insurance 
against sickness or misfortune. 
It should provide the satisfac- 
tion which comes from prepar- 
edness and from the feeling that 
one is ready to take advantage 
of opportunity in the industrial 
or commercial world. 

Now it ought to be very easy 
to sell the services of a savings 
bank to the people, but bank- 
ers are conservative and there 
are many difficulties in the way 
Savings banks are managed by 
boards of trustees, who, more 
often than not, entertain the 
notion that everybody knows 
all about the functions of a 
bank—all about the service it 
is prepared to give. Before a 
bank can advertise or entertain 
an advertising proposition, it 
is obvious that some of these 
difficulties must be removed. 











Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











MARVIN E. HOLDERNESS 


ARVIN E. HOLDERNESS is vice-president and 

advertising manager of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo. He is well-known in financial adver- 
tising circles, being one of the originators of progressive 
bank advertising and author of several books on 
subject as well as contributor to the leading financial 
magazines. 

Mr. Holderness was born in Fordyce, Arkansas, and 
was educated at Vanderbilt University. After being 
graduated, he became associated with F. O. Watts as 
cashier of the First Savings and Trust Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. He went to St. Louis in 1914, entering 
the employ of the Third National Bank, which has 
since become the First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
largest financial institution west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Holderness conceived the idea of organizing the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, the largest depart- 
ment of the Associate Advertising Clubs of the World, 
and was one of the first presidents. On January 21, 
he was presented by the St. Louis Advertising Club 
with the Melville I. Wilkinson Cup, which is given for 
outstanding work in vigilance as applied to truth in 
advertising. 
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Tele 
SECOND 


It is good business to 
do business with a 
strong, powerful bank 


The strength, resources 
and prestige of this bank 
have long been recogni 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
‘Capital Surplus, and Undivided Profits. 
#3500 000.00 


. 


An effective use, illustrations to create an impression of strength. 


It is necessary for a bank to 
do what every business insti- 
tution does—either employ an 
advertising agent or delegate 


all authority over advertising to 
the president or cashier and 
then make a definite, fixed ap- 
propriation for advertising. It 


is only in this way that a bank 
can get action. A board of 
trustees moves slowly and it 
cannot write advertising or di- 
rect the advertising. Some one 
must have full authority to de- 
cide just what kind of copy 
shall be written and just what 
kind of policy shall govern that 
bank’s advertising. It is not 
a job for a board of trustees. 
In some banks three members 
of the board are appointed by 
the president as a committee 
on publicity and this committee 
works with the advertising man- 
ager, or the cashier, or who- 
ever makes it his business to 
originate and direct the adver- 
tising. 

A savings bank whose adver- 
tising department is properly 
organized will not only solicit 
the savings of the people in the 
town where it is located, but 
will have a carefully worked- 
out system by which deposits 
are received by mail. It is 
significant of the power of ad- 
vertising, when intelligently ap- 
plied to banking, that in many 
instances the “mail-order” bus- 
iness of some banks has as- 
sumed enormous proportions 
and has become the outstanding 
feature of the bank’s business. 
An illustration of this is the 
great success attained by the 
Society for Savings in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It is also true that savings 
bank advertising must sell the 
board of trustees to the people. 
It must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the financial soundness 
of the bank—the solidity and 
respectability of the trustees— 
but it must do something more 
than advertise the financial 
standing of the trustees and the 
officers. It must educate the 
people as to what a bank is for, 
and it must encourage frugality 
and thrift by inculcating the 
habit of saving. Savings bank 
advertising should have dignity 
and power and should resort to 
none of the flippant devices that 
are used in some kinds of mer- 
chandising. It should ring 
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The Last Horse Car 
in Rochester 


Wound its tedious way up Main Street hill in 1892. 
Straw on the floot to keep orte's feet warm, metal run- 
way for the nickel fre, turn-tables and horse barne— 
ail have given way to modern equipment. 


The Merchants Bank was established, while horse cars 


were in operstion. Almost every’ car line in the city 
still passes its doors. 


of Rochester 


Leceted than es now ot Main Street and South Avemas 
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Historical copy is gaining in popularity 
everywhere that there are banks 
with a history. 


honest and true and should con- 
tain nothing flashy or sensation- 
al—just a plain appeal to plain, 
intelligent people. The great 
mass of people are entirely ig- 
norant of the functions of a 
bank. They look upon the bank 
as an instrument for increasing 
the wealth of the wealthy. A 
bank can very well set aside a 
portion of its earnings each 
year to cultivate the saving 
habit among the people and to 
teach them that the bank was 
founded to serve the wage- 
earner as well as the man of 
big business. It should impress 
upon the community the fact 
that the officers of the bank are 
trustworthy advisors as to in- 
vestments; that it is not only 
their duty but privilege to 
guide and direct the outside 
investments of their depositors, 
to lend them money in helping 
to build or buy new homes, and 
to do all in their power to ad- 
vance the financial well-being 
of their depositors. There is 
no reason why every savings 
bank should not be made a far 
more valuable institution in the 
town or neighborhood in which 
it is located through educa- 
tional advertising in the daily 
press and by the distribution 


of leafiets written in plain, 
straightforward language easily 
understood by the class to whom 
it is addressed. 


& 


HOW BANKS ARE 
ADVERTISING 


Tue American Nationat Bank 
and American Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., are making 
good use of their three hand- 
some doorways which lead di- 
rectly into the savings, the 
checking and the trust depart- 
ments of the bank. These door- 
ways are pictured in each ad- 
vertisement of a series put out 
by the bank as “The Bank with 
the Three Doors of Oppor- 
tunity.” The first advertise- 
ment showed a cut of the three 
doorways and explained why 
they were “doors of oppor- 
tunity” and each succeeding 


advertisement gives a satisfac- 
tory reason for using the doors 
by explaining the advantages of 
the three departments to which 
they lead. 


Tue Union Nationa Bank 
of Philadelphia distributed to 
customers this year a handsome 
calendar containing a picture 
in colors of George Washington 
and his wife, Martha, at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 


“Tue Ways a Trust Company 
Can Serve You” is the title of 
a folder recently issued by the 
Security Trust Co., Ltd. of 
Hilo, Hawaii. It describes the 
facilities of the trust and agency 
department, safe deposit de- 
partment, stock and bond de- 
partment, insurance department 
and real estate department. 


Tue Unrrep Srares Morteace 
AnD Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet de- 











against redicaments 
very often comet, and that ane always te 
anticipated. 
Your home should have financial backing. 
Start a Savings Account today. 
Ask for Mr. Hoyt. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 











A good thrift appeal forcefully illustrated. 
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scribing its appraisal and ad- 
visory service for churches. 
This booklet points out in a 
very interesting manner the 
various ways in which a trust 
company may be of service to 
churches. 


Tue Coronrat Trust Company 
of Philadelphia recently used 
advertising space in the news- 
papers to counteract the effect 
of exaggerated reports of an 
abnormal rate of business fail- 
ures. The bank pointed out 
that as a matter of fact there 
have only been during the past 
year one failure to each 260 
businesses, being less than four- 
tenths of one per cent. mortal- 
ity. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from one of the adver- 
tisements used: 

At this season of the year, 
could we make a better resolu- 
tion than to keep so busy mend- 
ing our own fences that we have 
no time for gossip about our 
neighbors—to resolve to run our 
own business with less waste and 
more prudence, to pay our just 
debts so that our neighbor may 
in turn pay his, and always to 
remember that the wheels of in- 
dustry of these great United 
States run sometimes faster, some- 
times slower, but never stop? 

R. E. Horze has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Planters’ National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Hotze was 
recently with the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


Miss Minnie A. Buzzer, adver- 
tising manager of the American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
awarded first prize by the 
Arkansas Bankers Association, 
for the best series of six dis- 
play advertisements covering 
the relation of a bank to the 
public. 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN 
Bank of New York, which is 
located near the Grand Central 
Station, makes a feature of its 
service in keeping open until 6 
o’clock in the evening. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a recent 
advertisement: 

All departments of the National 


American Bank (including the 
safe deposit vault) are open till 


6 o’clock in the evening. If 
you, one of our depositors, found 
yourself in the Grand Central 
Terminal short of funds at 5:35 
P. M.—about 20 minutes before 
train time—you would still have 
time to cash a check here and 
eatch your train, too. 

We have organized this bank 
to coincide just as far as possible 
with the needs of our customers 
—even to business hours. 

THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT of the 
Central Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, has published a 60-page 
booklet, entitled “The Story of 
the Savings Bank.” It was 
written by L. Edwin Gill, man- 
ager of the new business de- 


partment. 


Tue Fmsr Nationat Bank of 
Corona, Cal., arranges its con- 
densed statement so that it may 
be readily understood by the 
layman. First it lists its re- 
sources, explaining each item 
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On ven! 





There are twenty-three thousand reasons 
for the success of this institution—each is 
a satisfied depositor. We shall be very glad 
to number yeux amongst them. 


FIRST SAVINGS BANK 


of OAKLAND 
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and then it shows its liabilities 
to the public. It then shows its 
capital, surplus and undivided 
profits as a balance explaining 
that this belongs to stockhold- 
ers after all debts are paid, be- 
ing the margin of safety to in- 
sure depositors against loss. 


Tue Women’s Department of 
the Bank of the United States 
is advertising in the newspa- 
pers a prize contest for salaried 
women, offering three prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25, for the best 
essays on “How I Earn my 
Salary and What My Salary 
Earns for Me.” The contest 
is being conducted by Miss M. 
C. Sears, manager of the wom- 
en’s department of the bank, 


Tue AsHLAND-BaANcrortT office 
of the Commercial Savings 


NDP 


This is how Oakland would now look had it growa 
as fast as the First Savings Bank 
During the years 1910-1920 the 
population of Oakland increased 


43% 


During the same period this bank's 
deposits increased over 


800% 


Had Oakland grown as fast it would now be 
a city of more than a million and a quarter. 
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A graphic presentation of the idea of growth 
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National Bank 
257 Broadway-Opposite Gty fall 











A thrift week appeal by a national bank in New York 


Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, is boosting the 
community in which it is lo- 
cated by distributing to deposi- 
tors a folder containing a list 
of local merchants urging that 
people do their shopping within 
the particular district served by 
the bank. 


Tue Nationat City Bank of 
Chicago has started the publica- 
tion of a weekly internal house 
organ, entitled “National City 
News.” It contains mostly per- 
sonal items of interest to offi- 
cers and employees. 


Tue Prorres Banx, Lv. of 
Hilo, Hawaii, has issued a 
folder, entitled “The Remark- 
able Career of an American 
Merchant.” It describes the 
career of F. W. Woolworth and 
from this points out the value 
of thrift. 


At Tue Nationat Bank oF 
Commerce in St. Louis there 
has just been finished a new 
business contest among em- 
Ployees that produced remark- 
able results. 

Early in 1920, Charles Reb- 
stock, one of the directors of 
the bank, announced that he 
would contribute the sym of 
$5,000 in cash for new business 
Prizes. The contest began on 
April 1, 1920, and lasted until 


January 15, 1921. There were 
three separate laps of the con- 
test, each carrying its prizes; at 
the end of the contest there 
was a distribution of capital 
prizes based on the total points 
amassed by contestants. 
During the nine and one-half 
months, contestants brought to 
the bank 3,862 savings accounts 
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with total balances of $468,- 
182.00—an average for savings 
accounts of $121.00. In addi- 
tion, there were procured 792 
checking accounts with total 
balances of $491,016.65—an av- 
erage for checking accounts of 
$620.00. 

For “pep” and _ institutional 
spirit, The National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis thinks 
its 375 employees are not to be 
equalled in these United States. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS of work- 
ers in downtown New York 
who would like to have a check- 
ing account in a bank in that 
section, but they hesitate be- 
cause of the feeling that their 
small accounts may not be wel- 
come. The Bigelow State Bank, 
located at 25 Pine Street, has 
adopted the slogan, “The Bank 
for the Individual,” and is go- 
ing after that business by news- 
paper advertising and direct 
work. It is a field worth cul- 
tivating. 


AN IDEA wHicH is being used 
with considerable success by a 
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CENTRALIZE YOUR BANKING 





Banking 


Trusts 


the management of 
as Executor?” 


Savings 


all day from 104. m. to 8p. m 


Bonds 


Mortgages 


Foreign 
rade 


Commercial 
Service 





We invite checking accounts of individuals, firms and 
always glad to discuss with business men questions relating to establishing banking 
comnections and credit 


WE are equipped to render 0 trust service of the highest character. We assume 
property in all trust capacities and 
trar or Fiscal Agent for corporations. Ask for our booklet, “Why 


WE receive savings deposits of $1 or more and pay 3% interest Mondays, open 


any month draw interest from the first of the month. Ask for our folder om “Central 
Trust Coupon System for Saving.” 
We buy and sell U. S. Government, foreign government, state, municipal, railread, 
public service corporation and industrial bonds 


and underwrite security issues of recognized merit. Information furnished regarding 
securities Our current list of investments yielding 4)4% to 7% mailed on application 


WE eal in high-grade real estate bonds and mortgages netting 6%. We specialize 
residential properties. Descriptive circulars 


1m building loans om Chicago industrial and 
of bond issues furnished upon request 


WE have every facility for handling foreign exchange and undertaking all kinds of 


buyers and sellers together, and supplying information regarding markets, tariffs, 
credits, trading methods and shipping. Our latest folder, “Through Bills of Ladiag.” 
with special World map, issued gratis 

We maintain a well-equipped credit and statistical service. Careful attention gives 
to inquiries regarding the financial standing of concerns located in this territory and 
elsewhere. Special reports issued om the statistical position of commodities at a med 
erate charge. A monthly digest of trade conditions mailed upon request 


CENTRALTRUST COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


Capital and Surplus, $7,000,000. Deposits, $60,000,000 
125 West Monroe Street 


act as Transfer Agent, Regis- 


made during the Grst ten business days of 


We finance established corporations 


111 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 








Under Natonal, State and 
Charter Member faint thane Geb a Chieage 


ase Supervision 








Featuring “ 


large investment house is worth 
passing on to banks and trust 
companies. It is a monthly 
advertising idea contest. A prize 
of $25 is offered for the best ad- 
vertisement or the best advertis- 
ing idea submitted during the 
month by an officer or member 
of the staff. A large amount of 
usable material is obtained in 
this way. 


Some time aco, the Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, used an observation 
hive of bees in one of its win- 
dow displays. There, in plain 
view, could be seen the thou- 
sands of bees inside the hive 
with their queen, swarming and 
working all over the brood cells 
and honeycomb. The inference 
was plain. It was a strong ob- 
ject lesson in thrift. 


“Tet, THE WorxLD or JACKSON- 
vite” was the heading of a 
full-page advertisement used by 
the Barnett National Bank of 


centralized banking.” 


that Florida city some time ago. 
Part of the copy read: 


“Know your city. 

Encourage your neighbors 
to know it. 

Make it a part of your 
conversation. 

See to it that those about 
you gain a lasting impression 
of Jacksonville’s varied at- 
tractions. 

Tell them of its mild cli- 
mate, its picturesque river, 
its year-round harbor, its low 
rail and water rates, its great 
buying power, its superior 
position as a shipping port, 
and its growing importance 
among the business centers of 
America.” 


Tue ConTINENTAL AND Com- 
MERCIAL Banxs, Chicago, lead- 
ers in effective advertising, 
endeavor to get the full co-op- 
eration of employees in backing 
up the advertising, as witness 
this extract from a recent bulle- 


tin to the staff: “Service means 
knowing what the customer 
wants, why, and when he wants 
it, and then putting into action 
a willingness to comply with 
those wishes, sometimes even to 
the point of anticipating them. 
The basic test of banking serv- 
ice is keeping the customer sat- 
isfied and happy. A satisfied 
customer is one of the average 
kind—one who registers no com- 
plaints, who lets well enough 
alone and whose ‘silence gives 
consent.’ A happy customer is 
one who, in addition to being 
satisfied, is certain he has found 
his bank. It is he who becomes 
the bank’s best advertisement. 

“And here enters the bank 
man. If the bank man who is 
the point of contact with the 
public does not strive to make 
each customer the bank’s best 
advertisement then he will have 
customers of only the satisfied 
kind—who are ready to change 
their accounts to where they 
can find ‘banking happiness.’ 


& 


BANK ADS AND THE 
BURIED TALENT 


Ir Is THE FOREIGN-BORN propor- 
tion of our citizens, among 
whom banks and trust compa- 
nies need to familiarize better 
saving and investing methods. 
Tuesday’s papers told of Gavin 
the Spaniard, who always car- 
ried his money—at least three 
thousand dollars — in his 
pockets. And Gavin was mur- 
dered for the money. Tues- 
day’s papers also told the story 
of little Antoinette Musso, and 
how she shook the rug out of 
the front window. The rug had 
a tin box rolled up in one end, 
containing five thousand dol- 
lars, “the entire savings of 
Musso and his two sons, who 
thought it was safer in the tin 
box than in the bank.” 

The old story of the buried 
talent over again! The strang- 
ers within our ports have not 
only been left to Americanize 
themselves, but their children 
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FIRE CHIEF SAVES JEWELS. 


Crawls Under Eaves of Blazing 
Home and Saves $50,000 Worth. 


Special to The New York Times. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Jan, 27.—Elec- 
tric. sparks set the attic of the $100,000 
home of Goorge E. Hardy here alight 
this afternoon and forced Mrs. Hardy 
and her mald to flee. The flames were 
shooting through the roof by the time 
Chief Michael Murray of the Fire De- 

partment had four streams at work. 
Mrs. Hardy told the Chief she had 
secreted jewelry worth $50,000 under 
the enves In an alcove of the attic be- 
cause her husband, President of Hoden- 
pyl, Hardy & Co., brokers af 14 Wali 
treet, Manhattan, was away. The 
Chief choppea through the roof at the 
spot indicated, crawled inside and res- 
cued the jewelry. A pipe organ in the 
usic was spa damage by a 











Clippings like the above make good ad- 
vertising copy for the safe deposit 
companies. 


inherit the aloofness from the 
very core of our national pros- 
perity—which is development in 
practical methods, in sciences 
and businesses. We owe it to 
these people who have come 
into our country to help them 
up the ropes. They are left to 
bungle and slide along, and 
the only methods they know are 
the methods they left home to 
get rid of. Nowhere is this 
truer than in financial matters. 
They do become incredibly rich, 
many of them, and many of 
them sail away again, too, to 
their native lands, money and 
all. 

But to teach them more pro- 
gressive thinking and better liv- 
ing, by means of better busi- 
ness methods—that is a task 
that could be handled patriot- 
ically, admirably and profitably 
—by the businesses involved. 

America could instil big busi- 
ness methods in the individual 
noddles that bob into American 
labor groups from the incoming 
Steerage passengers. These 
Strange heads hold wonderful 
power for grim perseverance. 
In their very departure from 
accustomed scenes and ways 
they show the pioneer spirit. 
That spirit was stronger 
among the earliest American 
colonies than it is among the 


descendants of their founders 
today. The “Old Man” who 
started any one of a dozen 
business houses you can think 
of, had much more courage, 
patience, endurance and single- 
heartedness than his sons and 
grandsons today. Why is it? 
Because they are too far re- 
moved from the crude and ele- 
mentary beginnings of Amer- 
ican business, to either under- 
stand or need the qualities the 
Old Man founded their later 
prosperity upon. But the new, 
incoming population from other 
lands would contribute that if 
it were handled intelligently. 

Socialists claim that foreign 
labor is welcomed here because 
we want the hard work done; 
that we take advantage of the 
immigrant and work him for as 
near nothing as we can. But 
these “hands” could just as 
well as not be taughi to feel 
great pride in upholding Old 
Glory. 

When a man spends fifty 
thousand dollars on his house, 
it isn’t all “spent,” is it? He 
is incorporating the fifty thou- 
sand into the property, isn’t he? 
The immigrant who comes in, 
works and saves his pay and 
either spends it or sails away 
with it, is not a utilized and 
accounted factor. He is an 
American by-product. And 
here is the greatest truth—he 
has wasted a chance to become 
something more important than 
it is to be merely rich—and we 
have wasted a human factor in 
American progress. 

The Gavins and the Antoi- 
nettes are the legitimate busi- 
ness children of the banks and 
trust companies. Not for loot, 
but for the familiarizing of 
proper and progressive methods 
of living intelligently in Amer- 
ican communities. The codper- 
ation between American bank- 
ing and American populations 
is obvious; each needs _ the 
other. But why are the banks 
asleep to this truth?—The Daily 
News-Record, New York. 
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“If I had to begin my career 
over again and was offered the 
choice of capital and no educa- 
tion, or education and no cap- 
ital, I should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. People in 
every line of endeavor are being 
constantly surprised by what 
someone has wrought in the 
same line through bringing a 
superior intelligence, a broader 
education, a finer discipline, to 
bear upon it. Most people look 
upon this as a happy hit. But 
it is the luck which comes from 
a better trained mind, from a 
larger outlook, more skill, bet- 
ter training, persistent endeavor 
and undaunted courage.” 

—Orison Swett Marden. 


& 


Pushing Your Business. By T. D. 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 206 
pages. 


) 
“ 
Til stop at T#? EQUITABLE 
on my-way to the office 
” 

to-day — 

ERHAPS it's a question of an invest- 

ment, or the safekeeping of securities and 
other valuables; perhaps a business problem, 
or the starting of a fund for the tuture 
education of f the children. 

It may be one of a score of things to ask 
about—for The Equitable is more than a 
bank tu its depositors; it's a friendly and ex- 
perienced adviser in their “business and 
private affairs. 

If you live in a Westchester or Connec- 
ticut suburb, or if your office is uptown, you 
will find The Equitable as convenient as it 
is friendly. Our Uptown Office is on Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street —right on your way 
to and from the Grand Central. And it has 
a special department for women. 

Will you stop at this friendly bank today? 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Baxamo Trusts & Invesruenrs Save Derosr Vacurs 
Total Resources Over $ 300,000,000 


Maine Ave. ot ib St 37 Wall Street 


ommon—s aime WULIAM BT #.C 


FINANCING NEW YORK 


ry 








Copy like this helps to bring the 
prospect into the bank. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 





mailing lists accordingly. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


This list has been thoroughly revised. All members are urged to correct their 
All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
hooklets, folders and other publicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
In order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 
1921, every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make 
a liberal distribution of advertising material. 








A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Anderson, R. P., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex, 


Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 


i, C. W., pres., Ist Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 


enn. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder, R. B., Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Baugher, E. Sa +, pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
ark, Ohi 

Bell, H. Ww 

N. ¥. 

Bennett, H. D., asst. 
Lansing, Mich. 

oma, H. C., cash., 
Wis. 


New- 
Bank of Utica, 
Capital Nat’l Bank, 


* director serv., Svgs, 


cash., 
Marathon Co. BKk., 


Wausau, 

Bernhardt, J., vice-pres., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., Pine’ Bluff, Ark. 

Bize, L A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. .» Tampa, 


ae J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., , - Com’! Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal 

Brown, G. W. C., ‘asst. secy., Tidewater Bank & Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Buennagel, L. A., erv, ~ aoe Fletcher Svgs. 

Tr. Co., inetemapette. ‘In 

Burton, E. C., V.-P., a Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, . American Bank of 

Commerce & Tm “Go. ° me ittle Rock, Ark 


Cc 


Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Bank, New Orleans, La, 
F. B., adv, mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
—— J, V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Orary “R. F., asst. cash., Internat’l Bkg. Corp., N. Y. 
Oulbreth, E. E., Com’l ‘Nat'l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


D 
Dayton, T. S., pub, mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., "1 Y. 
De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N. ¥. 
Deily, H. E., ‘Tradesmen’ s Nat’l Bk., Phila., Pe. 
Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central Tr, Co. of "Illinois, 
Chicago, Tl. 
De Wilde, J., pub. mgr., American Nat'l Bank, Pen- 


dleton, Ore. 
adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., 


Distelhorst, W., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1st Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

E 


Dysart, W. R., cash., 
asst. 


cash., 


Iowa State Bank, At- 


Eberspacher, J. C., ist Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secy., North-Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 

= 7. We vice-pres., Hibernia Bk, & Tr. 


New . oe 
Etter, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


cash., 


Merch. & Planters Bk., 


Frost, L. A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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G 
Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 


Mechanics & Metals 


Garner, P., pub. mgr., 
./- Salem, N. C. 
Gehle, F, W., mgr. adv. dept., 
Nat’l Bank, New York. 
aes | M. S., Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus, ext. dept, Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, ch. 


Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 
Chester, Pa. 
, W. R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila, Nat’l Bk., 
Phila., Pa. 

— C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Los Gatos, 


Handerson, 0. H., Union Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Haskell, E, G., haemett Nat'l Bank, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 
Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 Bway., N. Y. C. 
ist Nat’l Bank, Youngs- 


Higley, J. N., adv. dept., 
town, Ohio, 
Hirt, E. C., Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Elec -tricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Shain. 
Hoagland, J, G., pub. mgr., Nat’l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hodgins, J, H. a Ae Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Canad 

a N. M., adv. mgr., * state Bank of Chicago, 


Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanoo; a, Tenn. 

Home Bank o Ganada, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Hotze, R. EB., Ir., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

ae P. L., asst. cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Corona, 

1 


Hunter, es ¢ 

Co., Kansas 

Hutchins, B. M., a. . 
xR. Z. C. 

I 

vice-pres., Union Nat’l Bank, 


J 
Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 
Johnson, S. W., mgr. new bus. ‘dept., Seaboa: 
Nat'l po, Norfolk, Va. 
Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jones, M. H., asst. am ist & Citizens Nat'l Bk., 
Elizabeth City, N. 
‘= 
T. svgs. —— 


Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Me dian, Miss. 
Keller, C. B., . cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, 
a are 
Kittredge, aw pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Bos: Mass. 
J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane. 
L 
Langstroth, E., Liberty Nat’l Bank, N. Y. O. 
Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Leitch, W mgr. for. dept., Merchants Bank of 
Canada, Montreal, 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Ovrt.iine or History. By H. G. 
Wells. (2 vols. 8 vo.); New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


CCASIONALLY out of the im- 

mense volume of books annually 

pouring from the press there 
comes one of such character as to 
compel your attention, and that is dis- 
tinctly worth reading. To this rare 
class of books indubitably belongs “The 
Outline of History.” A really ade- 
quate review of so comprehensive a 
work is manifestly impossible, and one 
must be content with a bare indication 
of its scope and qualities. 

In the first place, it deals with the 
ages before evidence of man’s existence 
are discoverable, and traces the growth 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
until man’s appearance, when the rise 
and progress of the various civilizations 
are sketched in outline. The minute 
details of the military struggles are 
avoided, but enough of them is related 


to give the reader an understanding of 


their significance. It is an attempt, 
as the author says in his introduction, 
“to tell truly and clearly, in one con- 
tinuous narrative, the whole story of 
life and mankind, so far as it is known 
to-day.” 

This attempt is by no means a small 
one, and it is no faint praise to say 
that the author has succeeded in it. 

The earlier chapters are the least 
fresh and interesting, not alone because 
they traverse familiar ground, and deal 
with ages about which little is certainly 
known, but for the further reason that 
the author does not appear to be at 
his best in handling problems which are 
scientific in their nature. For ex- 
ample, he explains the absence of man’s 
immediate ancestor in any of the geo- 
logical strata by saying that very likely 
this ancestor lived in the open ground, 
where fossil remains would not be pre- 
served as they were in the case of sub- 
marine life. It does not seem to occur 
to Mr. Wells that possibly the “link” 
may be missing because it never 
existed. 
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But when Mr. Wells gets away from 
the realms of hypothesis, and begins to 
deal with men and nations of whose his- 
tory some authentic records remain, 
he is on firm ground, which he treads 
with sure steps. 

The style of the book is admirable 
in its simple lucidity. It is never un- 
interesting, and is generally candid and 
fair. 

Some of his judgments will fail of 
universal acceptance, of course. He 
denounces Napoleon unsparingly, call- 
ing him a “brassy swindler,” and the 
inspirer of forgers, thieves and crooks 
generally. Gladstone he calls “pro- 
foundly ignorant,” but admits that it 
was this “profoundly ignorant” Glad- 
stone who offered genuine home rule to 
Ireland for the first time in history. 
Dealing with our Civil War, mention 
is made of Lee and Sherman, but noth- 
ing is said of Grant. Lincoln he dis- 
misses in a sentence or two. It is 
incomprehensible how Mr. Wells, who 
is scrupulously noting the rise of the 
people to a decisive voice in their own 
affairs, entirely misses the great im- 
portance which the example of Lin- 
coln’s life afforded. 

The author, except in the case of 
Napoleon, displays few personal ani- 
mosities, though he unsparingly con- 
demns Cato Major. 

Mr. Wells tells us that history never 
repeats itself, a dictum which his own 
work strikingly and amusingly confutes. 
He relates how Alexander the Great 
had an ambition to form a League of 
Nations, but was forestalled in this 
magnificant plan by his wife, Olympias. 
Then when Mr. Wells comes down to 
the Paris Peace Conference, he says 
that this later proposal for a League 
of Nations came to nothing because the 
President of the United States took 
his wife with him to Europe. Here is 
a repetition of history with a vengeance. 

But the principal significance of this 
work lies in its main thesis, which might 
be put in a few words as “the moral 
collapse of Christianity,” but which Mr. 











Wells may be allowed to state more 


fully. He says (Vol. II, p. 90): 


The first thing that will strike the student 
is the intermittence of the efforts of the 
church to establish the world City of God. 
The policy of the church was not whole- 
heartedly and continuously set upon that 
end. It was only now and then that some 
fine personality or some group of fine per- 
sonalities dominated it in that direction. 
The Kingdom of God that Jesus of Naza- 
reth had preached was overlaid, as we have 
explained, almost from the beginning by 
the doctrines and ceremonial traditions of 
an earlier age, and of an intellectually in- 
ferior type. Christianity almost from its 
commencement ceased to be purely prophetic 
and creative. It entangled itself with 
archaic traditions of human sacrifice, with 
Mithraic blood-cleansing, with priestcraft as 
ancient as human society, and with elabo- 
rate doctrines about the structure of divin- 
ity. The gory finger of the Etruscan ponti- 
fex maximus emphasized the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth; the mental complexity 
of the Alexandrian Greek entangled them. 
In the inevitable jangle of these incom- 
patibles the church had become dogmatic. 
In despair of other solutions to its intel- 
lectual discords it had resolved to arbitrary 
authority. Its priests and bishops were 
more and more men moulded to creeds and 
dogmas and set procedures; by the time 
they became cardinals or popes they were 
usually oldish men, habituated to a politic 
struggle for immediate ends and no longer 
capable of world-wide views. They no 
longer wanted to see the Kingdom of God 
established in the hearts of men—they had 
forgotten about that; they wanted to see 
the power of the church, which was their 
own power, dominating men. They were 
prepared to bargain even with the hates and 


fears and lusts in men’s hearts to ensure 
that power. 


The author’s views on this subject 
are again thus further set forth in 
volume I, page 576: 


This doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which was the main teaching of Jesus, and 
which plays so small a part in the Christian 
creeds, is certainly one of the most revolu- 
tionary doctrines that ever stirred and 
changed human thought. It is small wonder 
that the world of that time failed to grasp 
its full significance, and recoiled in dismay 
from even a half apprehension of its tre- 
mendous challenges to the established habits 
and institutions of mankind. It is small 
wonder if the hesitating convert and disciple 
presently went back to the old familiar 
ideas of temple and altar, of fierce deity and 
propitiatory observance, of consecrated 
priest and magic blessing, and—these things 
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being attended to—reverted then to the dear 
old habitual life of hates and profits and 
competition and pride. For the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, as Jesus seems to 
have preached it, was no less than a bold 
and uncompromising demand for a complete 
change and cleansing of the life of our 
struggling race, an utter cleansing, without 
and within. 


The ideas above expressed, and even 
more extreme statements of them, run 
through this work as a continuous 
thread. 

That a writer of history, seeking to 
find an explanation for the present 
status of civilization, should attach so 
much importance to this matter, must 
excite the profound interest of every 
careful student of human affairs. 

Before closing this notice, mention 
must be made of the scholarship it evi- 
dences. The bibliography constitutes 
an inviting field to the student of his- 
tory. 

Mr. Wells is fair and even generous 
in his references to the United States, 
for whose people and institutions he 
evidences a sincere liking. He points 
out that the Monroe Doctrine has saved 
the American countries from the grasp- 
ing policies of the European powers. 

The causes of the Great War are 
correctly stated. Mr. Wells does not 
attach great weight to the notion that 
the Germans displayed unusual atrocity 
in conducting their campaigns. 

Coming down to the Peace Confer- 
ence, its moral failure is emphasized. 
The verdict of this historian is decided- 
ly against President Wilson, as it is 
likewise against the League of Nations. 
But Mr. Wells believes that the trend 
of events is toward a world unification. 
His concluding chapter, in which he 
pictures this future state, though neces- 
sarily largely imaginative, is exceeding- 
ly noble. 

The author thus hopefully expresses 
his confidence in the world’s approach- 
ing return to sanity: 


Tremendously as these phantoms, the 
Powers, rule our minds and lines to-day, 
they are, as this history shows clearly, 
things only of the last few centuries, a 
mere hour, an incidental phase, in the vast 
deliberate history of our kind. They mark 
a phase of relapse, a backwater, as the rise 
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of Machiavellian Monarchy marks a back- 
water; they are part of the same eddy of 
faltering faith, in a process altogether 
greater and altogether different in its gen- 
eral tendency, the process of the moral and 
intellectual reunion of mankind. For a 
time men have relapsed upon these national 
or imperial gods of theirs; it is but for a 
time. The idea of the world state, the uni- 
versal kingdom of righteousness, of which 
every living soul shall be a citizen, was al- 
ready in the world two thousand years ago 
never more to leave it. Men know that it 
is present even when they refuse to recog- 
nize it. In the writings and talk of men 
about international affairs to-day, in the cur- 
rent discussions of historians and political 
journalists, there is an effect of drunken 
men growing sober, and terribly afraid of 
growing sober. They still talk loudly of 
their “love” for France, of their “hatred” 
of Germany, of the “traditional ascendancy 
of Britain at sea,” and so on and so on, 
like those who sing in their cups in spite 
of the steadfast onset of sobriety and a 
headache. These are dead gods they serve. 
By sea or land men want no Powers ascend- 
ant, but only law and service. That silent 
unavoidable challenge is in all our minds 
like dawn breaking slowly, shining between 
the shutters of a disordered room. 


Viewed merely as history “The Out- 
line” is a work of first importance. As 
literature it is entertaining. Its greater 
worth lies in the clearer insight it af- 
fords of the substantial identity of 
interest between the different peoples 
of the world. 


Ud 


By Storm Jame- 
The Century 


Tue Happy Days. 
son. New York: 
Company. 


To express youth’s revolt against 
convention and the old solutions of 


old problems, the experiences and 
ideas of a number of college students 
are related with a lifelikeness that 
leaves little to the imagination. They 
tell us with complete assurance how the 
difficulties of life are to be got over, 
but as they meet them from day to day 
the result differs but little from that 
which followed adherence to the old 
solutions. Their attempts at uplift 
work have about the familiar outcome of 
like efforts. The heroine frees herself 
from the conventional ideas about mar- 
riage, only to find her freedom re- 
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strained at last by an inescapable sense 
of duty. A very human love rises above 
its ignoble origin when the war strikes 
its object with blindness. 

There is a good deal of foolish talk 
in the book, of which the following is 
a fair specimen: 


“In these catacombs of murdered hu- 
manity the industrial system spreads 
itself out for you, a monstrous futile 
circle of greed, over-production and 
poverty, achieving for the race nothing, 
but everything for the stuffing and 
adorning of a few men and women 
without pride of ancestry or thought for 
posterity. An organized futility, de- 
fended by jack-priests, politicians, and 
a spreading, scabrous belief that black 
coats, gramophones and brick villas de- 
scend with the other middle-class de- 
cencies straight from God through the 
capitalist.” 


But there is much sound sense, as for 
instance: 


“Civilization is a failure, not because 
it is cruel or bloody, but because it has 
so ordered things that some men are 
cut off from the land all their lives, and 
others are rooted in it so fiercely that 
sothing else for them has meaning or 
value or any life at all. It is wrong 
that there should be a man living who 
does not-.somewhere touch the soil. It 
is wrong and wicked beyond belief that 
a child should be born and bred out of 
sight of the meadow grass and sound 
of the homing birds. Men must work 
in towns, but their homes should be de- 
cently spread through the countryside. 
No man should have to live in cities, 
save from choice, and none all his life 
round.” 


The talk of these brilliant and im- 
practical iconoclasts is crisp and inter- 
esting, though marred by an overplus of 
profanity. As the publishers tell us 
that Miss Jameson has “‘won her spurs,” 
perhaps the profanity may be pardoned 
as a necessary adjunct to spurs, literary 
and otherwise. Doubtless the photo- 
graphs are true to life, but the exhibi- 
tion of ugly photographs, except for the 
specialist in deformity, has little to 
recommend it. 
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By Herbert Adams Gib- 
Houghton, Muffin 


VENIZELOS. 
bons. Boston: 
Company. 


A series of biographies of great 
modern statesmen who have played 
leading roles on the diplomatic stage 
during and after the Great War is be- 
ing published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, and Venizelos by Mr. Gibbons is 
the first of the series. The authors 
selected for this series are men who 
have been closely associated with the 
important events they write of and who 
have had special opportunities for inti- 
mate knowledge of the work of their 
subjects. The extremes of both hostile 
criticism and partisanship have been 
avoided. Mr. Gibbons was in Paris 
throughout the war and during the 
Peace Conference, he was in very close 
touch with Mr. Venizelos and writes 
from the fullest knowledge. He has 
had the aid of competent authorities on 
the Balkans and much of the story has 
come from Mr. Venizelos himself, and 
from M. Politis, Greek minister of for- 
eign affairs since 1917. 


uy 


Mopern’~ Business Writinc. By 
Charles H. Raymond. New York: 
The Century Company. 


A study and practical application of 
the principles underlying affective ad- 
vertisements and business letters, by 
a man who has had extensive experience 
in actual business, as well as several 
years of teaching. In the first three 
chapters the fundamental principles 
underlying the selling appeal are dis- 
cussed and analyzed step by step. Suc- 
cessive chapters take up with definite 
detail the various aspects of the selling 
appeal and the mechanics of successful 
business letters. 

Not only are advertisements and di- 
rect sales letters fully treated, but con- 
siderable attention is given to every-day 
routine letters of business—order let- 
ters, adjustment letters, collection let- 
ters, ete. In each case the idea is 
retained that the letter, although it may 
be a collection letter, is after all a sales 
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letter. The application of the princi- 
ples of the selling appeal to such letters. 
is therefore shown. 


ay 


Financine a Business. By Joseph M. 
Regan. Chicago: LaSalle Extension 
University. 


This book is one of the volumes of a 
new business administration series, and 
includes many practical problems with 
which business proprietors, officers and 
directors of corporations, managers, 
financiers, treasurers and accountants 
should be familiar. It is a presentation 
of sound and dependable methods based 
on exhaustive research that will assist 
the business man to a fuller understand- 
ing of the financial side of business, and 
at the same time enable him to simplify 
the problems and to avoid the pitfalls 
that are arising constantly. Methods 
are described that have helped to start 
the new business, to determine the 
amount of capital needed in the bus- 
iness, and to enlist the favorable 'recog- 
nition of outside investors. There are 
important chapters dealing with the re- 
lations between the business man and 
his bankers, the trade acceptance, the 
use of which is constantly increasing, 
and financing imports and exports in 
developing overseas trade. 


a 


Tate’s MopEerN Campsist. Twenty-sixth 
Edition. By H. T. Easton. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 


This book which has long maintained 
a high reputation as a standard treatise 
on the subject of foreign exchange, bul- 
lion and the monetary, weights and 
measures systems of the world has now 
been brought up to date with the pub- 
lication of a twenty-sixth edition. All 
of the changes since the last edition 
have been included in an appendix, as 
it was considered wiser not to incorpo- 
rate these with the text until there is a 
return to the normal conditions which 
existed prior to the war. 
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A Countine House Dictionary. By 
John White Kuhrt. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 


A reference book for bankers, financ- 
iers, business men and their employees. 
The definitions are clear and compre- 
hensive and the equivalents of each 
term are given in both French and 
German for the convenience of individ- 
uals and firms doing business in foreign 
countries. 

Supplementing the alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of words and phrases are 
specimen documents such as a “Certifi- 
cate of Origin,” Bill of Lading, Under 
writing Letter, Share Certificate, and 
so forth. Other information found in 
the appendix includes minimum scale 
of commissions, foreign currencies, dis- 
count rates, metric system of weights 
and measures, and a list of general holi- 
days recognized in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Germany. 


(ay 


Tue FInaNciAL ORGANIZATION OF So- 
ciety. By Harold G. Moulton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 


As modern business has its setting in 
the midst of a financial system upon 
which it is at all times dependent in 
manifold ways, the successful business 
man needs to know the relation of his 
business to all financial institutions 
which make up the financial structure of 
society. 

The modern financial system, com- 
posed of commercial banks, savings 
banks, bond houses, underwriters, trust 
companies, stock exchanges, commercial 
paper and discount companies, etc., have 
all grown up in response to very definite 
requirements of our modern capitalistic 
system in connection with the raising of 
either fixed or working capital. This 
volume is designed to serve as the basis 
of a general survey course in finance 
and to enable the general reader to ob- 
tain a clear understanding of the nature 
of the financial system, and of the 
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economic functions performed by each 
of the numerous financial institutions 
which together comprise the system. It 
even includes a thorough analysis of 
such timely financial subjects as: the 
depreciation of foreign exchange and 
the financing of foreign trade through 
institutions organized under the Edge 
Act; the operation and criticism of the 
Federal Farm Loan System, and the 
furthering of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem both during the war and during the 
difficult deflation and _ price-readjust- 
ment period of 1920. 


Ty 


Exporters’ ENcyciLoparpia. Sixteenth 
Annual Edition. Edited by Wolcott 
P. Chapman. New York: Exporters’ 
Encyclopedia Corp. 


This book is a work of 1,484 pages 
prepared as a complete reference work 
for the American exporter. It includes 
general information about each of the 
countries of the world, their ports and 
trade centers; steamship lines and their 
agents; general export information; 
cable rates and regulations ; foreign cur- 
rency tables, and foreign weights and 
measures. 

In the sections devoted to the various 
countries, there is information of eco- 
nomic value to exporters, including the 
commodities imported, trading centers, 
transportation routes and parcel post 
facts. Each political division is treated 
separately. Separate information with 
regard to shipping routes is introduced 
at the end of the section devoted to each 
country, while an outline map of the 
country appears at the beginning of 
each section. 

In addition to the book itself there 
is a supplement binder. The publish- 
ers from time to time issue supple- 
mentary bulletins bringing the informa- 
tion contained in the book up-to-date. 
These may be placed in the binder for 
reference unti] the next annual issue 
of the book is published. 

The 1921 edition is the sixteenth to 
be published. 
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New~Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its 
day. Though our shipments of goods and 
merchandise over-seas continue large, bankers 
and exporters in every line recognize that the 
turn in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be 
sold. Customers must be sought, studied, 
served. Markets must be developed on a basis 
of information and analysis even more exact 
than those required in securing export busi- 
ness in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets— 
in keeping touch with changing conditions—in 
carrying out the financial or shipping oper- 
ations required in over-seas transactions—the 
Irving’s Foreign Trade and Foreign Service 
Divisions may be able to supply you and your 
clients with just the information, counsel or 
commercial aid you need. For export bankers 
and merchants, Irving service spans all seas. 
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this year, you will give them the unusual conven- 
ience of a complete foreign travel service. 
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experienced travel man. He will do the following 
things to make your customers’ travel easier and 
more enjoyable: 

Arrange itineraries and passport vises, purchase 
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Financing America’s Foreign Trade 


From an address delivered by Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, before the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, advancing 
the reasons why the proposed $100,000,000 Foreign Trade Financing Corporation should 
be supported by bankers and business men alike, if it is desired that American export 


trade is to live. 


HE madness of men has undoubt- 
edly reached and passed its peak 
for the time being. It can only 

surge forward again if a wave of 
Bolshevism floods over all Europe, 
which, though possible, is not at all 
probable. This spring may see the 
viper strike once more, as it can only 
live by war, but when beaten it will 
surely destroy itself, as every similar 
development in all man’s history has 
done before. 

The next necessity for peace and in- 
dustrial progress is the fixation of the 
German reparations. This must be ac- 
complished by May 1, 1921, and it may 
come before. There is much reason to 


hope that negotiations now going on may 
result in the settlement of this difficult 
problem before 


many weeks have 
passed. 

Should the reparations be finally de- 
termined at an amount that financial 
and industrial Germany believes can be 
paid, it is reasonable to expect that Ger- 
many will settle down to work and en- 
deavor to meet the obligation. Should 
this happen, it will certainly have a 
steadying effect upon industry in sur- 
rounding countries. On the other side 
the Allies will know what they can de- 
pend upon receiving from Germany, 
which in the case of France will be of 
the greatest possible value. It will en- 
able the government of France to adjust 
its financial position to a known situa- 
tion instead of as now, being obliged to 
make advances for reconstruction in the 
destroyed districts without any real 
knowledge as to what proportion of such 
expenditures is going to be returned. 
The whole financial program of France 
would be a much simpler matter to work 
out, and the pressure on the Government 
from the people to spend more than it 
legitimately should toward the recovery 
of the devastated regions, on the plea 
that it will have to be paid back by Ger- 


many, would be a thing of the past. 
With Bolshevism destroyed, and the 
German reparations fixed under such 
circumstances, it is conceivable that a 
condition would soon develop in Europe 
that would warrant the extension of 
long-time commercial credits, that is, 
say from one to five years. If at such 
time an organization such as the pro- 
posed $100,000,000 corporation were in 
existence in the United States, and had 
been for a sufficient period to enable its 
foreign agencies to get in step with po- 
litical, financial and industrial develop- 
ment in the European nations, it could 
safely take part, with a constantly in- 
creasing force, in the re-establishment 
of industry on a basis of practical safety 
with the exercise of careful judgment. 
While it is possible to distribute foreign 
government loans in large, round 
amounts to the public, small loans of 
from $100,000 or so up to a few mil- 
lions, based on the very best of collateral 
and undertaken for commercial pur- 
poses, cannot be so distributed. But a 
corporation with $100,000,000 capital, 
organized under the Edge Act, could in- 
vest in such loans, and then through the 
issuance of debentures backed by these 
loans as collateral could make distribu- 
tion to the investing public. In effect 
this would enable the individual investor 
in all parts of the United States to make 
his savings count for the foreign trade 
of his country, with its many indirect 
benefits to him regardless of his business 
or station in life. He could purchase a 
security backed by a diversified collat- 
eral selected from among those nations 
whose political situations were such, to- 
gether with the morale of their peoples, 
that from a business standpoint it would 
be a thoroughly legitimate risk, even if 
he were dependent upon the income so 
received. Banking institutions organ- 
ized under state or national laws are not 
in position to effect such a bringing to- 
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gether of diversified loans for public 
distribution. 

As all such loans that might be made 
would be developed particularly to help 
the foreign trade of the United States 
through furthering out exports directly, 
as well as indirectly by increasing the 
power of foreign countries to buy 
through the stimulation of their indus- 
tries by means of our exports, every 
such act of the corporation in addition 
to being profitable to it would be of 
benefit to the whole nation. 

The need at the moment for a service 
such as the corporation could extend 
covers most civilized countries. Dollar 
exchange is at a premium the world 
over, which acts as a deterrent to our 
export trade that will be felt by us in 
a very great way as the export power 
of Europe increases. The reason that 
such a condition has not already affect- 
ed our export trade in a more serious 
way is due to the fact that importing 
countries have been obliged to come to 
us because countries with depreciated 
exchanges were not in a position to meet 
their requirements. Australia today can 
import from Great Britain much more 
cheaply than from the United States, 
and from France even more cheaply 
than from Great Britain. A recent de- 
cision in Australia which has changed 
the basis of calculating import duties so 
that depreciated exchanges are favored 
in proportion to their discount, has 
added another large percentage to the 
increased cost of imports from America 
to that which already existed. It can, 
therefore, be expected that as rapidly as 
England and France are able tu manu- 
facture or produce those things which 
Australia requires that we have been 
supplying her, trade with us will disap- 
pear until this situation is corrected. 

A return to normal exchange fluctua- 
tions can only occur after a series of de- 
velopments has taken place in European 
countries in the following order, except 
that they may and naturally will act 
simultaneously in most part. 


1. Understanding by labor that those 
radicals who play upon the passions of 
laboring men for their own aggrandize- 
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ment of power are the worst enemies of 
labor. 

2. That governments get their budg- 
ets within their incomes, and reduce 
governmental waste to a minimum. 

8. That inflation be stopped, and de- 
flation be started on a reasonable basis. 


4. That where necessary, imports be 
confined to essentials until exportable 
products and markets can be created 
that will enable payment for non- 
essentials as well. 

5. That orderly production be re- 
sumed. 


How can the United States help in 
this program? By example largely. 
But when it comes to the resumption in 
Europe of orderly production, some- 
thing more is needed. Labor may be 
ever so ready to work, but it can ac- 
complish little without raw materials, 
tools, transportation facilities and food. 
These the United States can and should 
supply as rapidly as credit can be ex- 
tended safely. Just when that time will 
come depends upon Europe, but we have 
already seen that it may be soon. 

The granting of credits today for the 
stimulation of industry on the basis of 
present prices is a very different propo- 
sition than when government loaned 
government huge sums to be used to 
purchase goods at such high prices that 
payment in normal times will mean the 
return of many times the quantity of 
goods loaned. It goes without saying 
that new loans will go on top of old 
ones, considering countries as a whole, 
but it is inconceivable that our Govern- 
ment could be so short-sighted as to de- 
mand payment of the loans due to it at 
a time when payment is impossible, and 
unless private enterprise in America can 
safely loan private enterprises in Eu- 
rope, governmental loans will never be 
paid. 

We may, however, expect too much 
from the corporation unless we study its 
limitations. 


1. It must operate only as it can do 
so safely. 

2. Its transactions will naturally de- 
velop slowly, as its agencies must be 
established and get in touch with mar- 
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kets and conditions before it can arrange 
credits. 

8. It cannot operate faster than the 
market will absorb its debentures. 

4. If its total capacity to make loans 
could be exercised, and safely, in one 
year it would not offset our favorable 
trade balance, in view of Europe’s pres- 
ent needs and ability to produce. 

5. No human organization could re- 
store the buying power of Europe imme- 
diately, even if peaceful conditions pre- 
vailed, which they do not. 


Admitting all this does not detract 
from the value of the corporation in the 
least for many reasons. 


1. Europe should not be encouraged 
in the belief that she can obtain loans 
unless she puts her house in order and 
makes them safe, and a corporation of 
this magnitude which refused to make 
advances until assured of stable condi- 
tions and integrity of purpose on the 
part of borrowers and their countries 
would have a steadying influence. 


2. Its agencies, once established, 
would enable American trade to keep in 
touch with general foreign markets and 
conditions by means of a business or- 
ganization, whose own success would de- 
pend upon its being able to do so. 

3. Its every operation would tend to 
increase the buying power of Europe 
through stimulation of her industries, 
which would help turn the foreign ex- 
changes toward normal. 

4. By lifting exchange made by ex- 
ports from a present to a future market 
when imports in payment were avail- 
able, help our foreign exchange mar- 
kets to the extent of its operations. 

5. By enabling the exportation of raw 
materials, manufactures and foods be- 
yond the power of our banks to finance 
by short term bills of exchange relieve 
our domestic markets, increase the de- 
mand for labor, thus increasing the buy- 
ing power of labor, and so stimulating 
domestic production and consumption. 


The corporation would not compete 
with banks organized to do a foreign 
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exchange business for the purchase of 
short time foreign bills of exchange. 
There is actually no place in the market 
for such competition, as the banks are 
at present in position to take care of 
such business as effectively as it can be 
done with fluctuating exchange rates. 
The operations of the $100,000,000 cor- 
poration, however, as time goes on 
should make it easier for the banks to 
operate, because of exchange being lift- 
ed from current markets. Again it must 
be borne in mind that such operations, 
even though helpful, would not be re- 
flected in the foreign exchange rates ex- 
cept over a long period of time, but the 
benefit would be there nevertheless, and 
they would certainly have a stabilizing 
effect as transactions began to multiply, 
regardless of whether it could actually 
be traced in the rates or not. 

If the $100,000,000 corporation is to 
be organized its stock should be taken 
in part by banks, exporters, manufac- 
turers for domestic as well as foreign 
consumption, and producers of all kinds, 
as the business which it would carry on 
would benefit all concerned. If Ameri- 
can banks subscribed for the whole of 
the stock it would be most unfortunate, 
and should not be done. It would re- 


& 
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sult in tying up too much banking capi- 
tal in long time propositions. On the 
other hand if all industrial interests, 
manufacturing and producing, take the 
stock in fair proportion, the resulting 
benefit to the country would thoroughly 
justify the banks in doing their part. 
This would seem to be the general feel- 
ing among bankers, and is unquestion- 
ably the correct one. If manufacturers 
and producers cannot see sufficient value 
to them to warrant subscribing for the 
stock of the corporation, there is cer- 
tainly no reason why bankers should do 
so. On the other hand if manufactur- 
ers, producers and bankers go into part- 
nership in an organization of this kind, 
they can make it the most powerful in- 
fluence for the good of the foreign trade 
of our country that is possible under our 
law. With its network of foreign 
branches and agencies in every civil- 
ized country, it would fix the United 
States permanently among the nations 
as a great commercial people, a peo- 
ple who desiring the prosperity of all 
other peoples wished to exchange their 
products and manufactures for those of 
other nations in order that the plane of 
living of all humanity might be raised 
from suffering and hardship to plenty. 


Banks to Relief of Coffee Importers 


HE financial difficulties of the 
United States of Colombia which 
reached a crisis during the latter part 
of 1920, and caused the suspension of 
payment by five large New York com- 
mission houses engaged in the Colom- 
bian coffee trade has resulted in the for- 
mation of a strong syndicate of New 
York banks and bankers to aid these 
New York merchants in liquidating 
their indebtedness. The syndicate will 
be known as “The Colombian Accept- 
ance Agreement of January 1, 1921.” 
The operation of syndicate will finance 
shipments of coffee to this country, cen- 
tralizing the shipments to the New York 
merchants to whom the Colombian ship- 
pers are debtors. This will help the 


Colombian debtors of these New York 
merchants to liquidate their obligations 
to them, and in turn will allow the New 
York merchants to meet their own com- 
mitments. 

The New York merchants to be 
aided by the plan are Vasquez Correas 
& Company, Inc., placed in the hands 
of Lawrence Berenson and Justus Ru- 
perti, receivers, on October 20, 1920; 
Heilbron, Wolff & Co., Inc., who filed 
a voluntary petition of bankruptcy on 
October 25, 1920; Alejandro Angel & 
Co., Inc.; de Lima, Correa & Cortissez, 
Inc., and the Anitoquia Commercial 
Corporation. The three latter corpora- 
tions were placed in the hands of com- 
mittees representing their creditors 
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under agreements to refrain from suit 
for specified periods to enable the cor- 
porations involved to collect their ac- 
counts receivable in Colombia. 

The bankers comprising this syndi- 
cate are: the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, Chemical National Bank, 
National Park Bank, Battery Park Na- 
tional Bank, Huth & Company, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Bank of New York, 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
William Schall & Company, and Schultz 
& Ruckgaber. 

It is the hope of the syndicate man- 
agers that the result of the operation of 
the syndicate will be to lessen the prob- 
ability of the diversion of coffee from 
the New York houses in difficulties, or 
from the holders of the dishonored pa- 
per of these houses. Any holder of the 
dishonored paper of any one of these 
corporations who is not already a mem- 
ber of the syndicate will be received by 
the managers as a syndicate subscriber, 
in order that he may obtain the benefits 
from the operation of the plan. 

The syndicate managers are the 
members of the committees supervising 
the affairs of the Alejandro Angel & 
Co., Inc., Antioquia Commercial Cor- 
poration and de Lima, Correa & Cor- 
tissoz, Inc. 

It is the intention of these commit- 
tees, as well as of the receivers of Vas- 
quez, Correas & Co., Inc., and the 
trustees in bankruptcy of Heilbron, 
Wolff & Co., Inc., to take such action 
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as may be necessary to protect the 
corporations and their creditors from 
the results of the diversion of coffee by 
debtors of these corporations in Colom- 
bia to banking institutions or import- 
ing houses in the United States not 
already creditors of such Colombian 
debtors. 


League of Nations Scheme for International Credits 


HE provisional economic and finan- 
cial committee of the Council of 
the League of Nations has recommended 
to the League a new draft of the-inter- 
national credits scheme suggested at the 
recent Brussels conference. 
The revised plan is given in detail in 
a copy of the committee’s official report 
obtained by the foreign information de- 
partment of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
The final text proposes the formation 


of an international organization through 
which impoverished nations may, under 
adequate guarantees to the lenders, se- 
cure funds for financing approved es- 
sential imports. The essential charac- 
ter of these imports would be deter- 
mined by their value in leading to res- 
toration of export trade of the needy 
countries. 

Assigned assets of these countries ap- 
praised at their gold value by an inter- 
national commission of bankers and 
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business men appointed by the League 
would constitute the security upon 
which imports would be financed. 

Bonds would be issued against the 
gold value of these assets to an amount 
of credits approved by the commission. 
These bonds would be obligations of 
the Governments issuing them and their 
service would be secured by the revenue 
of the assigned assets. Administration 
of the assets for purposes of revenue 
production would be _ safeguarded 
against the possibility of default and 
loss to bond holders. The safeguards 
are outlined at length. 

It is proposed to have a competent 
business man appointed, without delay, 
to work out details of the revised 
scheme, determine how far it can be ap- 
plied in conjunction with existing serv- 
ices, and discover the extent to which 
borrowing countries are likely to avail 
themselves of the plan. Under certain 
conditions he would be empowered to 
put some details of the scheme into im- 
mediate operation. 

The economic and financial commit- 
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tee has decided that there is no special 
necessity for calling an International 
Conference during 1921 to deal solely 
with the financial organization to be es- 
tablished by the League, but has not yet 
decided whether a conference on eco- 
nomic affairs is necessary. It has ap- 
proved a budget of £50,000 for its own 
expenses during 1921. 





Great Britain 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX RE- 
MOVALS CHEER BRITISH 
BUSINESS 


Advices from England to Frederick 
C. Harding, agent in New York of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., re- 
port the outlook in London more cheer- 
ful due to the removal by the govern- 
ment of the excess profit duties which 
business men have alleged for some time 
have had an adverse effect upon busi- 
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As a result of the removal busi- 
ness men and bankers possess a more 
-optimistic viewpoint which is reflected 
in renewed business confidence. 

The removal of the duties is said to 
have been brought about by the fact 
that the revenues therefrom were a year 
in arrears and that the removal is ex- 
pected to mean an automatic increase 
in the income tax revenues in better 
times. The action was immediately re- 
flected in a favorable effect upon stocks 
which was somewhat restricted, how- 
ever, by poor financial conditions 
abroad. 


“ness. 


NEW SILVER CURRENCY 


The British Mint is issuing a new 
silver currency, half silver and half 
alloy, consisting of 500 instead of 925 
parts fine silver to the 1,000. The lat- 
ter has been the authorized quality since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In course of time the present silver 
will be withdrawn from circulation and 
this new coinage will replace it. The 
currency cannot be used in payment of 
foreign debt and is intended only for 
use as small change in England. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
DEBT 


Great Britain reduced her national 
debt by £247,000,000 in the year 1920. 
The British debt outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 was £7,832,000,000 compared 
with total debt of £8,079,000,000 at the 
close of 1919. Less than one-sixth of 
the British debt, or £1,163,500,000 is 
owed to foreign countries, principally to 
the United States. 

Apart from whatever arrangements 
may result from the impending confer- 
ences between British Treasury repre- 
sentatives and the United States Gov- 
ernment, Great Britain has no very 
heavy repayments of foreign debt ma- 
turing for several years to come. De- 
tailed statistics received by the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, from 
its English information service, disclose 
that, in their present status, only about 
one-tenth of the total of Great Britain’s 
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foreign obligations is due to be repaid 
in the next five years. 

Comparatively limited repayments, 
also, are due this year on the debt held 
at home. The detailed figures show, 
however, that more than £850,000,000 
of the British home debt is due to be 
repaid in the four years succeeding 
1921. 

The amount of the early maturing 


obligations, by years, is as follows: 
i] 


BRITISH DEBT MATURITIES 


(000 omitted) 
Home Debt Foreign Debt 
£ 


Year £ 

ee 71,982 70,719 
ae ee 239,212 34,568 
epee 366,609 6,268 
a 53,256 6,268 
ere ek k  btloe 


The maturing home debt comprises 
approximately £275,000,000 of ex- 
chequer bonds and the balance is na- 
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tional war bonds. Of the maturing 
foreign debt £81,850,000 represents 
payments due the United States on 
treasury bills, notes and for silver ad- 
vances; and £29,568,000 is Canadian 
bank loans. The remainder is due to 
Japan, Sweden and Mauritius. 


LONDON, JOINT CITY & MID- 
LAND BANK, LTD. 


The net profits for 1920 of the Lon- 
don, Joint City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, after the payment of expenses 
and other charges, were £2,831,860 
19s 7d. The dividend rate is 18 per 
cent., maintained both in interim and 
final dividends declared, the former 
paid July 15 last and the latter Febru- 
ary 1. A normal increase in the amount 
cerried forward to the next year’s ac- 
count was made compared with a year 
ago, £741,618 16s being the item this 
year compared with £726,852 6s 2d at 
the end of 1919. 

The bank now has a reserve fund of 
210,859,800, the same as its paid-up 
capital. Total resources on the De- 
cember 31 balance sheet were £422,- 
837,258 2s 8d. 
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FRANCE TO HAVE NEW FORM 
OF CURRENCY 


A new form of money is about to 
make its appearance in France. This 
new currency, according to information 
received from its Paris correspondent 
by the Bankers Trust Company, of New 
York, will be coins made from a com- 
position of bronze and aluminum. It 
will replace the emergency paper 
money issued during the war in two, 
one, and one-half franc denominations. 
The new money will effect a reform 
in French “pocket money” by provid- 
ing small change that is more conven- 
ient, durable, and sanitary than the pa- 
per bills. 

The two franc, one franc and 50 
centime bills, because of the deprecia- 
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tion of French money, have been used 
as small change along with old ten and 
twenty-five centime coins, with the re- 
sult that they have been submitted to 
wear which small paper bills cannot 
long withstand. These paper bills were 
issued temporarily by the various 
chambers of commerce in France under 
a special agreement with the Govern- 
ment under which an equal amount of 
Bank of France notes are deposited in 
the Bank of France by the Chambers 
of Commerce for the paper money 
which they issue. 

The small paper currency will be 
withdrawn as fast as the new coins 
are issued. Since there is some diffi- 
culty in securing the metal necessary 
to make the coins, it is estimated that 
it will take two or three years to com- 
plete the change. 

It is difficult to secure an exact state- 
ment of the amount of small paper 
money issued to date. It is certain, 
however, that the figure is at least four 
hundred million francs. The amount 
actually in circulation is about three 
hundred millions, one million having 
been either reimbursed or kept by col- 
lectors or destroyed by use. 

The new coins or “jetons” will be 
acceptable throughout France and will 
be issued under the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Finance, the chambers 
of commerce serving merely as the dis- 
tributing medium. 

Because of the shortage of nickel 
and copper coins as well as small bills, 
the handling of street car fares and 
small purchases has caused general em- 
barrassment for some months. The 
Compagnie Generale des Omnibus 
which controls practically all the sur- 
face lines in Paris has applied to the 
city authorities for permission to issue 
small coins of its own for facilitating 
the payment of fares. These coins 
when issued will be produced by a pri- 
vate firm and will be acceptable only 
as fares. 


ADVERSE FOREIGN TRADE 
BALANCE REDUCED 


Official returns for the year 1920 in- 
dicate that France reduced the adverse 
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balance in her foreign trade by approx- 
imately 11 billion francs, or 45 per 
cent., compared to the year 1919. The 
proportion of exports to imports im- 
proved from 33 per cent. in 1919 to 63 
per cent. in 1920. 

The detailed returns, which have just 
been received by the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, from _ its 
French information service are as fol- 
lows: 


FRENCH FOREIGN TRADE 
(000,000 omitted) 


1919 1920 


35,789 Frs. 35,404 
11,879 22,434 


Imports, .Frs. 
Exports .... 
Excess im- 

ports over 
exports .... 


23,910 12,970 


An outstanding feature of the returns 
is that imports were less than in the 
preceding year, indicating that the high 
level of France’s purchases from abroad 
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has been passed. The significance of 
the gain in proportion of exports to 
imports is apparent when compared 


with pre-war returns. In 1913 French 
exports amounted to 81 per cent. of the 
imports, so that in increasing her ex- 
ports from 33 per cent. to the propor- 
tion of 63 per cent. of her imports in 
1920 France made a considerable ad- 
vance toward reaching her normal for- 
eign trade status. 

The returns further disclose that 
France’s exports of food products in- 
creased 128 per cent. over similar ex- 
ports in 1919; the increase in exports 
of industrial materials was 146 per cent. 
and of manufactured articles 144 per 
cent. The comparative figures are: 


(000,000 omitted) 
1919 


970 Frs. 
1,937 


1920 


2,211 
4,772 


Food .......Frs. 
Materials 
Manufac- 


a ee 14,252 


5,824 
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TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU 
OPENED IN PARIS 


J. J. Larkin, manager of the Paris 
office of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, has announced the open- 
ing of a travel service bureau under the 
direction of an experienced travel ex- 
pert. By means of this department, 
travelers from the United States will 
be enabled to secure without annoy- 
ance or delay suggestions as to the most 
desirable hotels in foreign cities and 
towns, and their rates; arrangements 
for accommodation in these hotels; the 
purchase of railway and _ steamship 
tickets ; information regarding train and 
boat connections; the arrangement of 
an itinerary; sightseeing trips with 
competent guides ; arrangements for air- 
plane trips; information as to reliable 
shops and directions for reaching them. 
The dissemination of foreign trade in- 
formation, market news, status of com- 
modity markets, and other information 
necessary to the American business man 
abroad may also be taken care of in 
this new department. 





Germany 








THE REPARATIONS SITUATION 


The big question agitating Germany 
as well as the other principal countries 
is war reparations. At the end of 
January France and England made 
their reparations demands on Germany. 
The plan calls for payment by Germany 
of 226,000,000,000 gold marks, on an 
annuity basis, spread over a period of 
forty-two years, plus an annual tax of 
12 per cent. on German exports for a 
similar period. 

The amount demanded, although sub- 
stantially lower than the 400,000,000,- 
000 gold marks originally urged at 
Paris, and the 269,000,000,000 fixed at 
the Boulogne conference, appears to- 
be much higher than Germany is will- 
ing to pay. 

A bitter campaign has been made by 
the German leaders against the Allied” 
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demand. The German people appear 
to be united in opposition. On the eve 
of the conference called for London 
at which Germany is either to accept or 
reject the plan, Dr. Simons, German 
minister of foreign affairs, made public 
statements to the effect that Germany 
would not agree. German leaders are 
reported busily working on counter pro- 
posals. 

With an aroused public opinion be- 
hind him, Premier Briand of France 
appears to be intending to stand firm 
for the terms fixed, as the lowest ac- 
ceptable to France. It is hinted that 
when Briand goes to London, Marshal 
Foch will mobilize the French army in 
preparation for advance into Germany 
if necessary to enforce the French de- 
mands. 

With this condition of affairs prevail- 
ing, all eyes are turned toward London. 
Will Germany agree to the terms? Will 
France compromise? Will force or rea- 
son be the means utilized to work out 
the difficult situation? 
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Italy 











CONDITIONS IN ITALY IM- 


PROVING 


“While the general trend of events in 
the economic and industrial situation in 
Italy seems to be marking time, so to 
speak, it may be stated with authority 
that the nation, as a whole, is in a much 
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better frame of mind than it has been 
for many months past,” states the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company, New York. 

“The people are showing a steadily 
increasing respect for law and order, 
brought about by the influence of the 
better element of the population, and 
also, no doubt, by the firmer stand 
which the government has taken in en- 
forcing its rulings. 

“Some of the outstanding factors 
which have contributed to the improved 
sentiment in Italy may be summed up 
thus: 

“Premier Giolitti has formulated for 
legislative action a bill embodying, as 
equitably as is possible under the pres- 
ent circumstances, the major terms of 
the agreements recently entered into by 
the workers and the employers in the 
various trades. While the plan is more 
or less tentative, it is hoped and be- 
lieved that it may act as the forerunner, 
at least, of really stable and satisfac- 
tory conditions for all concerned. 

“The culmination of the long-drawn- 
out dispute between Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy, as officially established by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, has reacted favor- 
ably on the peoples of both countries. 
From all reports, Italians are evincing 
their satisfaction by a display of re- 
newed activity in their daily work, real- 
izing, as they do, that the increased 
business which will come to their coun- 
try is bound to result in greater pros- 
perity for them, as individuals. 

“The situation with regard to coal 
is improving every month, and there is 
fair assurance that this improvement 
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will be maintained, if not increased, in 
the immediate future. 

“The one disquieting element in the 
nation’s life at this time is the bread 
problem. While the government’s ac- 
tion in raising the price of bread to the 
people is looked upon as a further tem- 
porary hardship, the more intelligent 
part of the population sees in this 
movement an eventual betterment of the 
country’s finances, and a resultant im- 
provement in individual prosperity. 
This long-range view is undoubtedly the 
correct one, but it is not an easy mat- 
ter to convince a people already heavily 
burdened that one more burden is going 
to be good for them. The official figures 
show that from July 1, 1914, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the loss to the Italian 
government on foreign cereals imported 
and national cereals requisitioned 
amounted to the astounding total of 
15,542,000,000 lire. This is an appall- 
ing deficit, which will have to be met, 
until conditions right themselves, by in- 
creased agricultural production, a 
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higher-priced loaf, and stiffer taxes. 

“TItaly’s total consumption of wheat 
for the agricultural year 1920-21, is 
reckoned at 40,000,000 quintals. Of 
this amount, only about 12,000,000 quin- 
tals will be available for requisition, be- 
cause of the failure of the local crops 
this year. As a consequence, 28,000,- 
000 quintals of wheat will have to be 
provided by imports at prices consid- 
erably higher than those fixed for the 
domestic product.” 





Belgium 








BELGIANS URGE SYSTEM OF 
BARTER 


A system of barter, whereby manu- 
factured Belgian articles would be ex- 
changed for raw materials, is advo- 
cuted by the Belgian government. Del- 
egates have been sent to the United 
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States, Brazil and Rumania to open ne- 
gotiations. Cotton piece goods and tex- 
tiles will be especially offered by Bel- 
gium as the situation in the Ghent dis- 
trict is serious, the spinning and weav- 
ing mills working only half time and 
stocks accumulating through lack of 
sales. It is reported that 9,000 out of 
11,000 workers are on short time and 
do not earn enough to make a living. 





Far East 











CHINESE FAMINE SUFFERERS 
RELIEVED 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Peking says that most of the Chinese 
famine sufferers are assured against 
starvation by the ample stocks of grain 
on hand at points reached by railway. 
The entire district affected is now with- 
in reach of relief stations, to which 


grain is being supplied as fast as it can 
be transported into the interior by cart 
and man power. Notwithstanding the 
widespread area of destitution, there 
have been comparatively few deaths 
from starvation, owing to the measures 
taken by relief workers. 

The number of persons affected by 
the famine has been variously estimated 
at from 5,000,000 to 21,000,000, the 
latter being the number given by the 
United International Committee. It is 
conceded, however, that the first esti- 
mates were exaggerated, owing to the 
lack of an accurate census and the 
spotty character of the famine, which 
now affects neighboring towns with dif- 
ferent degrees of severity, due to the 
improvement brought about by the late 
crops. 

The crucial period, according to in- 
vestigators on the ground, will come 
in the spring, when the people, weak- 
ened by privation, will have to take up 
their work on lands that are now mort- 
gaged and without farm animals. The 
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winter wheat crop, however, has been 
generally excellent. There have been 
no epidemics except the usual occasional 
eases of typhus. 

The funds in sight for relief work 
amount to about $10,000,000, which in- 
cludes contributions from America esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. According to the 
International Committee, $7,000,000 
more will be necessary to take care of 
the famine stricken areas until harvest 
if the work of the relief organization 
is also maintained. 

The American Red Cross is chiefly 
engaged in road building, with auxiliary 
relief activities among the laborers and 
their families. Funds supplied by the 
American Committee for China Famine 
Fund, headed by Thomas W. Lamont, 
are distributed among the various or- 
ganizations as required. A Chinese 
drive for famine relief has been begun, 
in which many foreigners will take 
part. 





Scandinavia 











SWEDISH VIEWS ON MONEY 
MARKET 


It is the opinion of leading Swedish 
economists that a return to normal rates 
of interest on capital, even for essential 
commercial and industrial activities, 
need not be expected for perhaps five 
years to come, according to “Present 
Day Scandinavia,’ published by the 
Liberty National Bank, New York. 
Scarcity of capital itself rather than 
an exceptionally increased demand for 
money, it is believed, will for the most 
part necessitate high rates of interest 
during these years although some slight 
decline may be effected under the influ- 
ence of general business depression. 

Professor Gustav Cassel, in a recent 
financial report of Skandinaviska Kred- 
itaktiebolaget, points out that the pres- 
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ent bank rates scarcely correspond to 
the real stringency of the money mar- 
ket notwithstanding their severity. 
Even the present rates, he says, are not 
sufficiently high to bring about the nec- 
essary reduction of the demand for cap- 
ital and unless the supply of savings 
becomes plentiful it will take a long 
time before a really justified transition 
to normal rates may be anticipated. 

“The shifting of the distribution of 
income between the different classes of 
society which has taken place during 
the last years,” says Professor Cassel, 
“has considerably reduced the ‘ratio of 
savings,’ i. e., the quotient of the public 
income which is used for the creation 
of new capital. The effect hereof is 
further aggravated in a high degree by 
the recent development of taxation 
through which the essential burden of 
taxes has been laid on the larger in- 
comes, especially on those of the com- 
panies. 

In all probability, therefore, the sav- 
ings during the next years will be con- 
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siderably less than what they would 
have been under normal conditions. 
And it is then inevitable that the rates 
of interest will remain at an extraordi- 
nary height. If the building activity 
slackens and industry, in despair of the 
future, refrains from all extensions, the 
demand for new capital may be consid- 
erably reduced for some time. But in 
the long run imperative needs will ne- 
cessitate the resumption of both build- 
ing activity and industrial extensions. 

“If we further take into considera- 
tion the great and constant need of cap- 
ital for the commercial activities of the 
state and for the municipalities and re- 
member to what extent these needs are 
kept back by the high interest rates and 
restrictions, we must arrive at the final 
conclusion that interest. cannot for a 
long time return permanently to so- 
called normal rates.” 

If these conclusions prove correct it 
may be expected that Sweden, in com- 
mon with the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, will continue to appear in. the 
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American market for capital to finance 
part of her state and municipal require- 
ments. 





Australasia 








COMPANY FORMED TO SELL 
AUSTRALIA’S WOOL 


The British Australasian Wool 
Growers’ Association, with a capital of 
$125,000,000, has been formed, accord- 
ing to cable advices from Australia, to 
take over 900,000 bales of wool from 
the British Government, for which it 
will be the sole selling agent. 

Mark Sheldon, Australian commis- 
sioner in New York, said upon receipt 
of the information, that he hoped 
Americans would realize that there 
would be no dumping of Australian 
wool here. On the contrary, the asso- 


ciation’s policy would be to maintain 
the price level. The foundation of the 
association should be of interest to the 
growers of this country and Argentina. 
Australia would welcome similar action 
on the part of the growers both in the 
United States and Argentina, because 
that would help more than any tariff 
regulation to stabilize the market and 
enable the grower to obtain a living 
return for his outlay. 





South Africa 





SOUTH AFRICA DEFEATS 
NATIONALISTS 


The recent election in South Africa, 
regarded as one of the most important 
ever held in the British Empire, re- 
sulted in a defeat for the Nationalist 
movement favoring separation from 
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Great Britain and the formation of an 
independent republic. The result also 
is a victory for Ger. Jan Christian 
Smuts, Prime Minister, and head of the 
Coalition party. 





Latin America 











CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
PLANNED 


Reports received at Washington indi- 
cate that the proposed Central Amer- 
ican Republic is to become a reality. 
Dr. Julio Bianchi, Guatemalan minis- 
ter to the United States, is quoted as 
saying the republic will become a fact 
by September 15 next. 

Early in January treaty negotiations 
were held at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
Congresses of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador and Costa Rica are expected 
to ratify the agreement signed at that 
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conference. Nicaragua, it was ex- 
plained, withheld her signature be- 
cause she did not wish to surrender 
certain rights, especially in reference 
to the treaty making power, but a provi- 
sion was inserted in the pact to permit 
her admission at any time. 

It is estimated that the republic will 
ultimately comprise 5,000,000 people. 
The terms of the treaty as made public 
by Dr. Bianchi include a form of gov- 
ernment modelled upon the Constitution 
of the United States, with three sepa- 
rate branches, the legislative, executive 
and judicial, although the executive is 
more similar to the Swiss system. It is 
provided that a constitutional conven- 
tion may be called when congresses of 
three of the countries have ratified the 
treaty. 


PORTO RICO’S TRADE 


Commerce between the United States 
and Porto Rico is greater than the trade 
of the United States with the whole 
of Central America or with any South 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


American country, excepting only Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, it is pointed out 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York in its magazine, the Com- 
merce Monthly. In the fiscal year 
1920, the United States took 88 per 
cent. of the total value of goods ex- 
ported from the island and supplied 94 
per cent. of the imports. 

“Owing largely to the high prices re- 
ceived from the sugar the value of the 
exports from Porto Rico in 1920, was 
much greater than for any previous 
year,” says Commerce Monthly. “To- 
tal exports were valued at $150,811,449 
as compared with $79,496,040 in 1919, 
an increase of over $71,000,000, of 
which nearly $51,000,000 was accounted 
for by the increase in the value of 
sugar exports. In both years all but 
an insignificant amount of the sugar 
exported went to the United States. 
The total value of exports to the United 
States in 1920 was $133,207,508, an 
increase of $62,192,157 over the previ- 
ous year. 

“The value of imports into Porto 
Rico was likewise much higher in 1920 
than ever before, amounting to $96,- 
388,534, an increase of $33,988,174 
over 1919. The principal increase was 
in cotton goods, which were valued at 
$18,021,275 in 1920, as against $7,122,- 
932 in 1919. The next largest gain 
was in leather goods, which were valued 
at $3,918,335, an increase of $2,137,- 
941. Rice, valued at $14,194,688 and 
coming entirely from the United States, 
showed an increase of $2,073,023 over 
the previous year in value, but a de- 
crease in quantity from 155,069,940 to 
133,449,140 pounds. The value of the 
total imports from the United States 
increased from $57,898,085 in 1919, to 
$90,724,259 in 1920. 

“By far the larger part of each of 
the leading exports from Porto Rico is 
regularly sent to the United States with 
the single exception of Porto Rican 
coffee, which appears to suit Cuban and 
Spanish tastes better than it meets 
American requirements.” 
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THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


Writing in the monthly review of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia 
Robert Boomer says: 


The profound axiom regarding Mexico is 
that the stupendous natural wealth of the 
country plus an eighteen-hundred-mile com- 
mon border with the United States has 
forced, and will continue to force, an eco- 
nomic development which the most adverse 
combination of circumstances can only re- 
tard and not stop. Consider an anti-Amer- 
ican President, such as Carranza, a World 
War, and a laissez-faire policy in Washing- 
ton; it is hard to conceive of more inaus- 
picious elements. Yet millions of American 
capital flowed into Mexico during this pe- 
riod; chiefly into the great oil fields of 
Tampico, but also into mines, smelters, tim- 
ber land, cotton and coffee plantations, etc. 











Judgment based on facts 


The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
own markets for coffee, hides, wool, for even 
such purely domestic products as wheat, cotton 
and steel, has a depressing effect the world over. 


A period of readjusting values compels careful 
and trained judgment based on facts. Today, as 
never before, our foreign trade demands the 
same care and attention which we readily bestow 
on our domestic business. 


No one realizes more clearly the necessity for 
Positive knowledge of current conditions abroad 
than the American bank with close foreign 
connections through branches and affiliations. 
This bank keeps in close touch with business 
movements abroad through the medium of 
trained observers here who are in constant com- 
munication with its foreign organization. The 
specialized knowledge of these men constitutes 
one of the most valuable phases of the bank’s 
service at the present time. 


This bank welcomes an opportunity to furnish 
information on the trend of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Latin America, France, Spain 
and Germany. 


MERCANTILE BANK 


OF THE AMERICAS 
An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


44 PINE STREET ~ NEW YORK 
New Orleans Paris Barcelona Madrid Hamburg 


Affiliated Banks in 
Argentina Brazil Colombia Costa Rica Cuba Honduras 
Nicaragua Peru Venezuela 

















Capital and Reserve 
Total Assets over - 


OVER 182 BRANCHES 


Chairman 
Senator GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


Honorary Chairman 
CESARE ROSSI 


Frederico Canziani 
Carlo Casati 
Angelo Catelli 








Banca ITALIANA DI SCONTO 
Head Office and Central Management: ROME 


LONDON Clearing Agents: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
New York - Italian Discount & Trust Co. 
Massowa - Banca per l'Africa Orientale 
Tiflis - Banca Italo Caucasica di Sconto - Rome 
Zara - Banca Dalmata di Sconto 


AND AGENCIES 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CENTRAL MANAGERS 
Vito Celi 

Vitaliano di Capua 
Nullo Muratori 


Every Kind of Banking and Exchange Business Transacted 


Lire 383,000,000 
** — 8,400,000,000 


IN ITALY 


Vice-Chairmen 
LUIGI BARAGIOLA 
ACHILLE VENZAGHI 


Managing Director 
Comm. ANGELO POGLIANI 


Attilio Reali 
Ernesto Tucci 
Emilio Wirz 




















All profit postulates a risk—and the possible 
profits in Mexico are so great that appar- 
ently no risk can stop the march of devel- 
opment. 

A number of American banks are study- 
ing the field for future business, and most 
of them have agents in Mexico City. A 
large London bank has just opened a branch 
there. 

The Mexican International Corporation, 
of New York and Mexico City, was formed 
last year to finance or rehabilitate industrial 
and business concerns in Mexico. Several 
large banks in the United States are inter- 
ested in this venture and represented on the 
directorate. 

New local banking institutions have been 
formed and are making money. The Banque 
francais du Mexique, formerly the Banco 
_Lacaud, has secured French capital and is 
doing an active banking business. The 
profits of this bank during the past year 
were very high. 

Financially the country is sound. All pa- 
per currencies were practically swept into 
ineffectiveness by their complete deprecia- 
tion and the country suddenly found itself 
on a solid gold basis because there was 
nothing else accepted as the circulating 
medium. There is little credit, interest rates 
are extremely high, banks charging as much 
as 2 per cent. a month for loans, and few 
bills are paid by check. A man walking 


along the street with a bag of gold, going 
to pay his bills, is no uncommon sight. The 
economic conditions are, therefore, elemen- 
tal, but they are also eminently sound for 
exactly the same reason. 

The profoundly serious and ever-present 
problem in Mexico is the Indian popula- 
tion, which comprises probably 85 per cent. 
of the whole country. These people are il- 
literate, completely ignorant and ground 
down by centuries of oppression and pov- 
erty. The education of these masses is the 
problem which must confront any Mexican 
Government. The process must be of ne- 
cessity a long one, but slight efforts already 
made indicate that the Indian will respond 
readily to the proper instruction. Just as 
the hope of Mexico lies in an intelligent 
Indian population, its greatest menace lies 
in the misdirected efforts of these same 
people. 

On the whole the outlook is conservative- 
ly optimistic. This is sufficient to make the 
investor look toward golden Mexico, the 
treasure house of the world, with its un- 
touched mines, its oil, its cheap land and 
cheap labor, its vast potentialities for the 
production of raw material, its glorious cli- 
mate, its scenic beauties and historic charm. 
But those who look at the Mexico of the 
past and of the future, silently and resist- 
lessly continue to invest and to do business, 
thankful for a favorable turn, but not 
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70 Branches 


ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 

its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 

finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
ment the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
service for more than half acentury. The facilities of our 
70 branches, reaching all important countries, are available 
through our New York Agency. 


THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


(At par of exchange] 


BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 


























Assets in Cuba : - 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 


JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ—M. ESCOBAR—V. VIDAL—Vice-Presidents 
Cc. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits’ - 


125 Branches and Agencies on the Island 
in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 


Member American Bankers Association 


Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 


Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 


ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 


BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 


$15,447,220.18 
$238,809,410.20 




















stopped or depressed by the contrary. The 
continuous development of Mexico is in- 
evitable; it can be retarded or accelerated 
by circumstances, but it can never be 
stopped, and the United States must do the 
major share of this work. 





Cuba 











STEPS TAKEN FOR CUBA’S 
FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


With the ending of the moratorium 
in Cuba, February 1, by presidential 
decree, there went into effect a legis- 
lative program which it is hoped will 
solve Cuba’s financial difficulties. The 
new moratorium law provides for a 
sliding scale of payments of obligations, 
starting with 15 per cent. Mercantile 
establishments have 105 days, if they 
request it, to liquidate obligations, and 
banking institutions 135 days, if they 
also ask it. However, any concern 


availing itself of the privileges of this 
law and then failing to meet a single 
one of the payments upon the specified 
dates will be liable to suits. 

A second law, effective also February 
1, provides the machinery for the liqui- 
dation of such banks and commercial 
houses as may become obliged to sus- 
pend payment and also for their reor- 
ganization. This law has been founded 
on the fundamentals for the law govern- 
ing federal receiverships in the United 
States. 

Another step which it is hoped will 
aid Cuba in its economic recovery is a 
law recently made effective to create a 
selling commission to handle the 1920- 
1921 sugar crop. This commission, it 
is understood, will be composed of both 
Cubans and Americans. It is hoped that 
with the entire crop being handled by 
the one selling organization, a sufficient 
scarcity may be created to force the 
price up. Cuban papers recently have 
spoken of an attempt being made by 
Cuban sugar planters to hold their sup- 
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plies for a 6 cents a pound price. If 
such a price could be had for the crop, 
a banker in touch with the situation 
recently said, it will prove of much 
assistance in solving Cuban financial 
difficulties. 


CUBAN SITUATION REPORTED 
IMPROVING 


Material betterment in the financial 
and commercial situation in Cuba, with 
promise of continued improvement with- 
in the next few months, were reported 
by James H. Edwards, representative 
in that island of the Irving National 
Bank, who recently arrived in New 
York from Havana. 

Within a comparatively short time, 
Mr. Edward said, a partial resumption 
of sales from the United States to Cuba 
may be looked for. He expressed the 
opinion that while the ordeal through 
which Cuban merchants have passed has 
been most trying, the percentage of 
actual loss to exporters in this and other 
countries as a result of the island’s 
money crisis will be much smaller than 
might be looked for. 





India 











INDIA AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRY 


India’s position as an_ industrial 
country is presented in striking figures, 
from official British sources, which have 
been submitted to the secretary-general 
of the League of Nations. Details of 
these statistics received by the Foreign 
Information Department of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, of New York, dis- 
close that more than 50,000,000 persons 
were employed in various industries and 
domestic service in India in 1916. 

Over half of this number were en- 
gaged in agriculture while general in- 
dustry employed more than one-third of 
the total. The principal figures in de- 
tail are: 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF INDIA 


Farm servants and field laborers. .25,879,239 
Industrial employees 

Transport service, etc 

Domestic service 

Factory employees 

Mine employees 


Factories include 238 cotton mills, 
having 101,017 looms and 6,263,569 
spindles, employing 271,913 persons; 
70 jute mills, with 39,890 looms, and 
812,421 spindles, employing 254,143 
workers ; five woolen mills having 6,074 
employees; 1,345 cotton ginning, clean- 
ing and pressing mills employing 
108,298 persons; 91 railway shops, 
with 107,921 employees; and 1,207 
paper, lace, sugar and rice mills and 
factories, breweries, dockyards, etc., 
which employ 226,798 workers. 

As the total population of India, ac- 
cording to the 1911 census, was 313,- 
470,014, the industrial figures indicate 
that at least one person in every six 
was employed in industry or service 
coming under official recapitulation. 

Production for the year by cotton 
mills was 683,155,000 pounds of yarn 
and 330,853,000 pounds of materials; 
jute mills (exports), 794,152,705 bags, 
1,192,256,719 yards of cloth; coal 
mines, 17,254,309 tons; salt, 1,359,243 
tons, and gold 598,370 ounces. 
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New International Acceptance 
Bank 


NEW corporation has been or- 
A ganized to aid in the financing 

of American trade expansion in 
foreign fields. It is the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., with capital of 
$10,000,000, fully subscribed. 

Paul M. Warburg, former vice-gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board, is to 
be chairman of the board of directors. 
The three largest stockholders and or- 
ganizers of the enterprise are Mr. War- 
burg, the First National Bank of Boston 
and the American International Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The formal statement issued by those 














National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


EsTaBLssHED 1889 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
FEBRUARY 21, 1921 


Resources 
Loans and Discounts......... 
U. S. Certificates of Indebted- 


ness 
Other Bonds end Securities.. 
U.S. Govt. Securities Borrowed 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House 


Cash, Exchanges, and due from 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
Interest Accrued 


Customers’ Liability under 
— of dnancen eonnmntedttl 
ances . a 


. $365,746,965.70 


1,136,656.25 
10,153,161.62 
6,200,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


92,420,731.88 
7,484 054.74 
392,360.89 


'§522,419,628.26 











Liabilities 
Capital Paid up 
Surplus... ainsi 
Undivided “‘Profcs... 
Deposits 
U.S. Government Securities 
Borrowed 
Bills Payable & Rediscounts 
with Federal Reserve Bank 
Reserved for Taxes, etc.... 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances .. — 
Other Liabilities nhthantowentiooe 


25,000,000.00 
7,665,708.70 


6,200,000.00 


93,888,500.00 
3,8 12,846.87 
2,641,339.35 


34,333,828.51 
2,800,000.00 


$522,419,628.26 














behind the new credit instrument de- 
clares it “will devote itself primarily to 
financing America’s foreign commerce 
and world trade and will exercise this 
function mainly by the granting of ac- 
ceptance credits.” 

The bank will operate under the pro- 
visions of Section 25 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and will be organized as a 
New York corporation subject to the 
regulations and supervision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the banking de- 
partment of the state of New York. 

F. Abbot Goodhue, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Boston, will 
be president. P. J. Vogel, former vice- 
president of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation of New York and 
now with the Chase National Bank of 
New York, and E. W. Davenport, vice- 
president of the First National Cor- 
poration of New York, will become 
vice-presidents. 

The bank will start business with a 
fully subscribed capital of $10,000,000 
common stock and $250,000 special 





stock and also a subscribed surplus of 
$5,000,000. 

According to present plans the bank 
will open for business about April 1, 
at 31 Pine Street, New York. At the 
start it will control a considerable vol- 
ume of business, as it will take the or- 
ganization and foreign credit business 
of the First National Corporation, of 
New York, owned by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, and also the 
foreign exchange department of Huth 
& Co., New York. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


France is estimated to have invested one- 
fourth of her annual gross income in 1920, 
according to a statement issued by the 
French Commission in the United States. 
Investments by the French public reached 
the total of approximately 56,000,000,000 
francs during the year, 30,000,000,000 of 
the amount being actual cash, while more 
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A Complete Service 
Government Securities 














Foreign Offices 


GREAT BRITAIN 
London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 

FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
Havre 
Nice 
Marseilles 

ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 

BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 

HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 

SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 


GERMANY 
Berlin 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 
THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila, P, I. 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Toronto 


Government Securities have always been 
favored by conservative investors in the 
world’s great markets, owing to their 
safety and marketability. 

The American Express Company, through 
its Securities Department, is equip 
handle transactions in the securities of 
any Government in the world. With its 
thirty-six foreign offices in important 
financial centers, its services in this field 
are unexcelled, 

The Securities Department of the American 
Express Company is maintained for the 
convenience of investment houses and 
banks solely, and does not do a retail 
business. Its services include the pur- 
chase, transportation, insurance and de- 
livery of securities from the country in 
which they originate to any city or town 
in the United States. 

The American Express Securities Depart- 
ment also assists investment houses and 
banks to establish departments for the 
handling of Foreign Securities, and main- 
tains for their convenience complete sta- 
tistical files containing financial data of 
every description. 

Throughout every section of the country 
American investors are purchasing for- 
eign securities because of their safety, 
yield, marketability and opportunity of 
appreciation in principal. 

Inquiries are invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


In addition, The American Express Company is represented by the American 
Railway Express Company at 27,000 places in the United States and Canada, 
and by 10,000 banking and shipping correspondents throughout the world. 
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Limited 
Nominal Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. . 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
UNUOCUUUSGQO0000404000000000N00000UUSHQEEEOUUUESOUROOUUOOOOEOOOUOOUAEUEOSUUEAOOOE OUOUOSOOOOUUGOANOOOODAGOOOOOOOUUOOOOORUUUOOAOEEUUAOSAOUOUOUASAOOOU UAHA 


Head Office 
17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tribu to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocupaLz, STocKPorT, Haui- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
- $12,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


. _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 


ML mmm 


Bil 


~ 











than 42,500,000,000 francs were subscribed 
to government loans. The total amount is 
about five times larger than the sums in- 
vested by the people of France during 1919 
and 12,000,000,000 francs more than their 
investments in 1918 and 1919 combined. 


—_0-—-"— 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors on February 17, 
George Buissez was appointed acting man- 
ager of the Havre office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


a 

On the London money market, day-to-day 
loans the third week in February, com- 
manded 514 to 7 per cent., while the Bank 
of England loaned at 7%. These were 
actually the highest rates of the war period. 
The control still exercised by the Treasury 
prevented so extreme a stringency in the 
discount market for longer periods; but the 
rate for short-term loans rose to the bank’s 
official minimum of 7 per cent. 


—o 
The report of the directors of Barclays 
Bank, Limited, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, shows net profits of £2,927,- 
523 8s Id, after payment of all charges 


and making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. To this must be added 
£508,450 5s 7d brought forward from 1919, 
making a total of £3,435,973 13s 8d which 
has been appropriated as follows: 


£ 
reserve ac- 
650,000 


To investment 
count 
To reduction of premises ac- 
count and payment 
buildings 200,000 
To reserve for staff pensions 100,000 
To contingency account 00,000 
To interim dividend paid Aug. 
3, 1920, at 10 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” shares of 
£4 each fully paid, and 14 
per cent. per annum on the 
“B” and “C” shares of £1 
each fully paid less income 
tax 704,370 
To final dividend at 10 per 
cent. per annum on the “A” 
shares of £4 each fully paid 
and 14 per cent. per annum 
on “B” and “C” shares of 
£1 each fully paid, less 
income tax 
Balance to be carried forward 565,602 


——_0--—-—- 

The report of the directors of the Union 
Bank of Manchester, Limited, for the half- 
year ended December 31, 1920, shows net 
profits of £173,506 Os 1d, after deducting 
expenses, special allowances to staff and 
providing for rebates, depreciation and bad 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 
fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 





CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 


Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane faternacional 


e Cub 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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|) THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


= RESOURCES 


over 


$ 41,000,000 








and doubtful debts. The £184,444 16s 7d, 
gained from adding the amount brought 
forward from the preceding half-year to 
the net profits, was disposed of as follows: 


-S d 

To dividend for half-year end- 

ed Dec. 31, 1920, less income 

tax 
To writing off bank premises 
Pension fun 
Income tax 
Special contingency fund.... 
Balance carried forward to 


next account 11,944 


The annual report of the directors of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, Man- 
chester, England, held January 27, shows 
net profits for 1920 of £463,653 4s 9d, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, rebate of interest on undue bills and 
other charges. After adding the £19,951 
18s 10d brought forward from the pre- 
ceding year, the £483,605 3s 7d was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


£ 

To interim dividend declared 

in July of 12% per cent. 

per annum, less income tax 117,187 
To final dividend of 12% per 

cent. per annum less income 

tax 117,187 
100,000 


100,000 
25,000 


24,230 


To reserve fund 

To writing down of invest- 
ments 

To bank premises account. . 

Balance carried forward to 


The forty-ninth annual report of the di- 
rectors of the London Merchant Bank, 
Limited, shows net profits for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1920, £60,044 1s 6d, to 
which has been added £52,544 4s 0d brought 
forward from last year, making a total of 
£112,588 5s 6d, provided for as follows: 


£ 
18,750 


26,250 
67,588 


To interim dividend, less in- 
come tax, paid in July.... 

To final dividend, less in- 
come tax 

3alance carried forward.... 


= Q- 


The latest foreign applicant for American 
credits is Czechoslovakia, which is making 
inquiry among banks here for a loan of 
about $3,000,000, to run for one year and 
to bear interest at something like 8 per 
cent. Bankers are quoted as saying that 
doubtless the credit would be arranged. 


——_o-—_—_ 


Speyer & Co. announce that the banking 
group which has taken the $10,000,000 
American share of the Sao Paulo loan con- 
sists of the following: Blair & Co., Inc., 
Equitable Trust Company of New York; 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., of New York; Cassatt & Co., 
of Philadelphia; Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, Speyer & Co. head the 
syndicate. The total loan sold by the State 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 


Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea s—2i) 
=£1. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - - $20,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 15,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - = 10,200,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = 10,.500.000 


DIRECTORS. 

J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, _ 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Eaq. ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANE,LTD.: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANE, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 

BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambaco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityva, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 

ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
Oalle B.de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago, Antofagasta. UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA:—Bogota. PARAGUAY :— Asuncion. 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLEETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C.E 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable Transfers 


Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. z. rozsrns, scat. 


























of Sao Paulo amounts to about £6,000,000, 
and is divided in three parts, viz.: Guilders 
18,000,000, which have been taken by a 
Dutch Banking Syndicate, £2,000,000, which 
have been taken in London by Messrs. J. 
Henry Schréder & Co., Baring Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., and N. M. Rothschild & Sons, and the 
$10,000,000 for the United States. 


—-0--——"_ 


Albert Breton, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, has 
announced: 

“Inasmuch as unwarranted rumors were 
recently published in European papers and 
cabled here to the effect that the cotton 
spinners of Czecho-Slovakia were expected 
to default on the January 31 maturity of 
the cotton export credit arranged by a 
syndicate of American banks, it is only 
fair to state that this maturity, amounting 
to $2,000,000, was met promptly on its due 
date.” 

_——_o--_—- 

The first shipment of gold from Turkey 
since before the war arrived in New York 
recently by the SS. ‘* The Angeles.’’ It 
was consigned to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
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pany of New York from the latter’s Con- 
stantinople office and amounted to 50,000 
Turkish pounds, or about $219,500. The 
shipment was entirely in gold coins of Tur- 
key, and was contained in a key-opening 
safe made in Birmingham, England. before 
the days of combination locks. 


Seeman (leet 


Banca Siciliana di Anticipi e Sconti at 
Palermo, Sicily, had total resources of lire 
2,155,883.82 on December 31, 1920, more 
than doubling in two years. The bank’s 
capital is lire 403,800 and the reserve, 
lire 80,760. 

ae 


The British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States of America, 
which represents England and her domin- 
ions, was organized recently in New York. 
The members, comprising prominent bus- 
iness men, elected officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 

E. F. Darrell, E. F. Darrell & Co., presi- 
dent; Charles W. Bowring, Bowring & Co., 
first vice-president; Robert Y. Hebden, 
Bank of Montreal, second vice-president; 
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MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoiLto AND ZAMBOANGA 


ELISEO SENDRES, President 
RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds... . 


Transacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. |} 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 6,750,000.00 


4,550,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the jj 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’! Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Bank | 

Japan: Yokohama specie Bank, Ltd., Bank | 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo Bank, | 





James Brown, Brown Brothers & Co., third 
vice-president; Robert Rowland Appleby, 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., hon- 
orary treasurer, and George M. Massey of 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company, hon- 
orary secretary to the council. 

It was announced that a monthly pub- 
lication would be issued. Organization of 
the chamber began a year ago. Regular 
monthly meetings will be held. 


0 


The statement of December 31, 1920, is- 
sued by the Chinese-American Bank, Ltd., 
of Honolulu, shows assets of $2,411,273.96. 
The capital of the bank is $150,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $99,306.96, and 
the deposits, $2,053,784.12. The officers of 
this institution, founded May 10, 1916, are: 
Tong Phong, president; C. Q. Yee Hop, 
vice-president; C. K. Ai, cashier; Charles 
A. Wong, assistant cashier and manager; 
Lum H. Chee, assistant cashier, and Thomas 
T. Parish, auditor. 


- —-Q--——~ 


The net earnings of the Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget for the year 1920 amount, 


after writing off on bonds Kr. 3,990,934.50, 
on shares Kr. 1,774,819.84, and on debts 
Kr. 2,463,529.98, and after transferring Kr. 
5,000,000 to the del credere account, which 
then amounts to Kr. 15,000,000 to Kr. 31,- 
194,667.03, to which has to be added Kr. 
$,619,283.95 brought forward from 1919, 
making a total of Kr. 34,813,950.98. 

Having set apart for taxes Kr. 12,000,000, 
the board of directors recommend a divi- 
dend of Kr. 30 per share or 213 _ per 
cent.—the same as last year—and to ap- 
propriate to the employees’ pension fund 
Kr. 500,000. This left a balance of Kr. 
2,893,950.98 to be carried forward to new 
account. 

——— 


The British Board of Trade Journal re- 
ports a director of the leading Bulgarian 
bank as stating during a recent visit to 
London that the Bulgarian joint stock 
banks as a whole seem to have prospered 
throughout the eight years of Balkan and 
European warfare. The interview states 
that most of them have paid 10 per cent. 
dividends, notwithstanding the increase of 
their capital four or five times during the 
period, and their deposits show a corre- 
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Christiania, Norway 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
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sponding increase. The banks are stated 
to have met their own foreign obligations 
mostly by drawing on their pre-war balances 
abroad. 


—_0o--—— 


The first conference of Chinese Bankers 
Associations was held at Shanghai for four 
days beginning December 5, the following 
cities being represented: Hangchow, 
Hankow, Pengpu, Peking, Tientsin and 
Tsinanfu. Shen Chu Hsu, chairman of the 
Shanghai Bankers Association, presided at 
all meetings. It was decided to hold a con- 
vention once a year, the next to be at Tient- 
sin, May 1,1921. A resolution adopted urged 
the Government to declare and carry out a 
definite financial policy, to make arrange- 
ments for a proper management of the na- 
tional debts and to start immediately with 
the reformation of currency. 


——_o-—_—_ 


The New York agency at 165 Broadway 
of Banca Commerciale Italiana has received 
a cablegram from the home office in Milan, 
Italy, stating that the board of directors 
would propose at the next stockholders’ 
meeting to be held March 25, a dividend of 
70 Lire per share, or 14 per cent, after in- 
creasing the surplus account by 20,000,000 
Lire and the pension fund by 6,000,000 Lire. 


 }) os 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York will open a new branch office in the 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, London, on 
March 14, 1921, with R. B. F. Randolph as 
manager and L. O. Krailsheimer as assist- 
ant manager. This will give the company 
three branches in London, the others being 
at 32 Lombard Street, E. C., and 50 Pall 
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Mall, and a total of eight foreign branch 
offices. 


———0— 


W. H. MacIntyre, New York Agent of the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has. 
received a cable from the home office stating 
that, subject to audit, the directors of the 
company have declared a second interim 
dividend of 14 per cent per annum less in- 
come tax. The dividend was taken from the 
profits of the period up to December $31, 
1920. The New York agency is at 68 Wall 
Street. 


——_0o--——"— 


Den Danske Landmandsbank, one of the 
largest banks in Denmark, has fixed its 1920: 
dividend at 12 per cent, the same rate as 
that of the previous four years, according 
to a cable message received by the National 
City Bank of New York. 


Six new directors have been added to the 
board of the Banque Industrielle de Chine. 
They are L. Dapples, deputy chairman of 
the Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
l’Amerique du Sud; E. Oudot, director of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas; 
George C. Grandjean, a director of the 
Banque Francaise pour le Commerce et 
l'Industrie; Bourcier Saint-Chaffray, man- 
aging director of Societe Francaise Distil- 
leries Indo-Chine Francaise; Emile Ogier, 
formerly a member of the French cabinet, 
and M. Kahn, formerly in the French diplo- 
matic service. The New York agency of 
this bank is at 27 Pine Street, the agent 
being O. J. Thomen. 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine has 
opened branches at Rotterdam and Havre. 
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Cleveland Bankers Working in Behalf 
of Eighth National Foreign 
Trade Convention 
By Sam B. Anson 


ELDOM have the banking and 


financial interests of Cleveland 
been aroused to such enthusiasm 
as they are displaying in their co- 
operation with the Cleveland convention 
committee in insuring the success of the 
eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to be held 
in Cleveland, May 4 to 7. During the 
last few years both the financial and 
industrial interests have come to realize 
far more keenly than ever before just 
how much a stable foreign trade means 
to the district, and they are working 
in aggressive and harmonious accord in 
behalf of greater foreign trade exten- 
sion. 
Early indications point to a record 


breaking attendance at this year’s con- 
vention. Foreign trade problems in 
general have been greatly accentuated 
by the complex and unsettled conditions 
over seas. The unfavorable exchange 
situation, foreign discriminations against 
American goods, threatened crippling 
of the consular service through whittled 
appropriations by Congress, double tax- 
ation of American investments in for- 
eign trade abroad, the merchant marine 
outlook, financial weakness in our chief 
markets abroad, and the paramount 
question of more liberal foreign credits, 
all combine in furnishing an impressive 
array of problems for consideration at 
this gathering. 

Proposed tariff revision will also 
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come in for extensive discussion. The 
proposed emergency provisions are not 
in accord with the general feeling 
among exporters who foresee the pre- 
cipitation thereby of further discrim- 
inations abroad, yet find encouragement 
in the recently reported disfavor of 
President Harding toward this legisla- 
tion. The Council as an organization 
has frequently expressed itself as favor- 
ing a tariff more of the bargaining 
sort, framed along reciprocal lines, 
based upon the principle that only coun- 
tries granting our products the same 
treatment that we grant similar prod- 
ucts imported from them, should be 
entitled to equal treatment in our mar- 
kets. 

Declaration to this effect has been 
made by the last three conventions, and 
it has been pointed out that foreign dis- 
crimination may be discouraged either 
by levying additional penalty on goods 
coming from countries which discrim- 
inate against American goods or by 
granting concessionary reductions of 
duty on goods coming from countries 
which do not discriminate against us, 
or by a happy combination of both poli- 
cies. Such a penalty method was em- 
bodied in the tariff of 1909, which pro- 
vided a penalty of 25 per centum ad 
valorem on imports from such countries 
as discriminated against us. But in its 
operation this measure did not prove 
sufficiently flexible to reach all cases of 
objectionable discrimination. 

Exporters generally are up in arms 
against the threatened disruption of the 
consular service by salary reductions 
that will be inevitable if proposed ap- 
propriation slashings by Congress ma- 
terialize. Under the direction of the 
Division of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce the American consul has become 
a very effective aid to foreign trade ex- 
tension and if salaries are reduced it 
means an early flood of resignations 
from men who have become experienced 
and peculiarly valuable to American in- 
dustry in the foreign fields. Emphatic 
denunciation of such a course will likely 
develop in the convention. 

Some declaration is also expected 
upon the question of releasing Ameri- 
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can investments made in foreign coun- 
tries in the interest of foreign trade ex- 
tension from the application of existing 
tax laws. No foreign country requires 
such investments to come under the ap- 
plication of domestic tax provisions, and 
this exemption gives the foreigner in- 
vesting abroad a decided advantage . 
over his American competitor. This is 
one of the elements that have served 
to discourage American enterprise and 
investment in the foreign fields, with the 
result that Britain, Germany, France, 
most of our European rivals in fact, 
are better represented in the world’s 
marts than is the United States. 
Predominant interest, however, will 
doubtless center around the question of 
greater and more liberal foreign credits. 
Adverse exchange conditions are forcing 
Europe, Latin-America and the Far 
East to hold off on extensive purchases, 
although there is need with every one 
of these countries for our products. 
China needs foodstuffs for her famine 
stricken sections. Europe likewise 
needs foodstuffs. Poland, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
the lesser new republics need cotton. 


Germany needs raw materials of all 
kinds. There is a great potential mar- 
ket and all would buy could they await 
more favorable conditions for payment. 
And none have a surplus of ready cash. 
Credits alone will help them. 

Local financiers are watching with 
growing interest the progress of the 
recently organized Foreign Trade Fi- 
nancing Corporation and probably with 
less confidence the course of the revived 
War Finance Corporation. Doubtless 
by convention time some rather definite 
idea may be had regarding the possi- 
bilities of both. Meantime the purely 
local conditions are more intimately en- 
gaging both the banks and the indus- 
tries. The most successful of the latter 
have been extending credits of late, 
especially to Latin-America, but com- 
paratively few are in a position to grant 
exceptional conditions generally. 

Among the local financiers who are 
most active in the convention prelimi- 
naries are E. R. Fancher, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank; Myron T. 
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Herrick, of the Society for Savings; 
F. H. Goff, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company; Chas. A. Otis, of Otis & Co.; 
and Col. J. J. Sullivan, of the Central 
National Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, all members of the convention 
committee. Other local banks are lend- 
ing all possible assistance to the com- 
mittee. 

“The big question before American 
exporters today,” declares Col. Herrick, 
“is providing a means for making it 
possible for the over seas countries to 
buy our manufactured products. So 
long as they have neither money nor 
credits they cannot do this. Nor are 
they prepared, for the most part, to re- 
pay us in goods from their own indus- 
tries. Until credit extensions are pos- 


sible they are powerless and our own 
industries must languish.” 

That the convention considerations 
will cover an exceptionally broad and 
interesting field is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tentative outline of the program 
just announced as to topics: 


Turespay, May 3, Evening: Meeting of 
Trade Advisers. Reception to delegates. 

Wepnespay, May 4, Morning: “American 
Trade and Its Influence on Foreign Busi- 
ness.” “The Causes of Inflation and Its Ef- 
fect on the Exchanges.” Afternoon: “In- 
fluence of American Investment Abroad.” 
“The Settlement of Our Export Balance.” 
“Frozen Credits — How to Thaw Them.” 
Evening, group sessions: “Commercial Edu- 
cation for Foreign Trade.” “Foreign Cred- 
its.” (In Co-operation with the National 
Association of Credit Men.) “Problems of 
the Export Manager.” (In Co-operation 
with the Export Managers’ Club.) 

Tuurspay, May 5, Morning: “The Effect 
of Double Taxation on Foreign Trade.” 
‘“Foreign News and Foreign Trade.” “Dis- 
criminations Against American Trade.” “A 
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Reasonable American Policy for Foreign 
Loans.” “Adequate Foreign Service Essen- 
tial to Our Foreign Trade.” Afternoon, 
group sessions: “Special Export Problems 
of the Manufacturers.” (In Co-operation 
with the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association.) “Foreign Trade Advertising.” 
“Inter-American Trade Relations.” “The 
Interest of Agriculture in Foreign Trade.” 
(In Co-operation with the American Farm 
Bureau Feeration.) 

Fripay, May 6, Morning: “American 
Maritime Policy.” “Marine Insurance,” 
“Inland Transportation for Foreign Trade.” 
“Return Cargoes.” Afternoon, group ses- 
sions: “Banking Service to Foreign Trade.” 
(In Co-operation with the American Bank- 
ers’ Association.) “Merchandising and For- 
warding.” (In Co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Exporters and Importers’ Association.) 
“Trade Relations with the Far East.” Eve- 
ning: the annual banquet. 

Saturpay, May 7, Morning: “Reports of 
Group Sessions.” “Final Declaration of the 
Convention.” 


General sessions will be held in one 
of the largest local theaters with seating 
capacity sufficient to accommodate an 
attendance even larger than may safely 
be expected. Group sessions will be 
held in the assembly rooms of the several 
leading hotels. Hotel reservations will 
be made through the hotel reservation 
committee, J. L. Hibbard, 207 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman. Banquet 
reservations only for delegates previ- 
ously registered with the National For- 
eign Trade Council, No. 1, Hanover 
Square, New York City, will be made 
through the banquet committee, Henry 
Howard, chairman, 207 Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 

Entertainment features will be pro- 
vided only for ladies attending the con- 
vention. For the men it will be a strict- 
ly business affair. 
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23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 


Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 


J UDGMENT plus - experience, com- 
bined with an exceptional adaptability to 
unusual conditions has made our audits of 
banks notable for their thoroughness and 
accuracy. 


This accuracy is further safeguarded by 
the fact that every audit made is directly 
under the supervision of our executives. 


New York Telephone— Vanderbilt 1908 
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New home of the Seaboard National Bank, erected from plans by 
Alfred C. Bossom, New York architect 





Samuel G. Bayne, Esq., Pres., 
Seaboard National Bank, 
Broad & Beaver Sts., City. 


Dear Sir: 


You will be interested to know that a Committee consist- 
ing of Harry K. Grigg, Joseph F. Cullman,Frederick Brown and 
Sigsbee Graham was appointed by the Down Town League to se- 
lect the best building erected during the year 1920, and this 
Committee has unanimously awarded first prize in its judgment 
to your building at the corner of Broad & Beaver Streets. 
Will you kindly have your architect send us a very brief 
description of this building with one dozen photographs for 
reproduction in the New York papers and oblige 


Very truly yours, 


New York ; 


January 11th,1921. Chairman,Special ittee 











ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Head Office The State Bank, 376 Grand Street, New York 


Remarkable Development of the 
State Bank of New York 


N increase in net deposits of from 
$36,718,000 on January 1, 1919, 
to $74,675,000 on January 1, 
1921, is the noteworthy record of the 
State Bank, New York, an institution 
which in only a few years’ time has 
changed in character from a medium 
sized neighborhood bank to one of the 
important branch banking organiza- 
tions of New York. In fact, the State 
Bank is now the sixth largest state 
institution in the United States and the 
forty-third largest financial institution 
of all kinds in the country. 
The State Bank opened for business 
in July, 1890, in a rented store at 296 
Grand Street, and in 1891 moved to its 


present location at 376 Grand Street. 
Business developed rapidly from the 
start, and in 1894 deposits amounted to 
over $470,000. As the business grew 
the buildings at 374 and 376 Grand 
Street, and 52 and 54 Norfolk Street, 
were acquired from time to time to pro- 
vide for the growth of the bank. In 
1908 the present building of the head 
office was erected. This building is one 
of the most imposing banking edifices in 
the city. It is occupied entirely by the 
bank and affords thirty-five thousand 
square feet of floor space. 

The State Bank was originally a 
neighborhood institution restricting its 
operations to the business needs of its 
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Photo by Kazanjian 
H. C. RICHARD 
President The State Bank, New Yor 


clients in the East Side. As groups of 
these clients moved to different parts of 
the city the bank moved with them, so 
that today there are six branches in vari- 
ous parts of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
In 1903 the Brownsville branch was 
opened at Stone and Pitkin Avenues, 
Brooklyn. In 1904 the Fifth Avenue 
branch was opened at Fifth Avenue and 
115th Street. In 1906 the Williams- 
burg Branch was opened at Graham 
Avenue and Varet Street, Brooklyn. 
In 1913 the Madison Square Branch 
was opened at 7 West 26th Street, and 
on account of increasing business moved 
in July, 1920, to new quarters at Fifth 
Avenue and 30th Street. The Union 
Westchester Branch at 158th Street and 
Westchester Avenue, was opened in 
1913. In 1915 the Clinton Branch 
was opened at 100 Essex Street. All of 
these branches are in charge of compe- 
tent officers and render a widely diversi- 
fied financial service in their particular 
locality. 
THE MADISON SQUARE BRANCH 

The Madison Square Branch is housed 

in the old: Holland House, where the 


Main banking room, head office 
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Private office of Harold C. Richard, President The State Bank, New York 


ground floor has been converted into one 
of the most pleasing bank interiors in 
the city. 

The working space of this branch is 
located in the former first floor dining 
room of the Holland House. The 
locker, rest, toilet, stationery and other 
rooms are in the basement. 

For the structural alterations, two 
large entrances fitted with revolving 
doors, were broken through on Fifth 
Avenue and 30th Street, and the two 
floors connected with an interior stair- 
case for the use of the bank’s employees. 

As it was the desire of the bank offi- 
cials to retain the existing elaborate dec- 
orations of the walls and ceiling, it was 
decided to erect a handsome banking 
counter screen of Tavernelle marble in 
order to blend with these decorations. 
This screen has been worked out with 
perfect symmetry around the existing 
columns, and a very pleasing feature is 
the introduction of an attractively fur- 


nished ladies’ writing room between the 
paying and receiving tellers’ depart- 
ments. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
circulation of the public from the Fifth 


Avenue and 30th Street entrances to 
both the active and inactive depart- 
ments and the convenient location of the 
officers’ enclosure. 

In fact no expense was spared in mak- 
ing this one of the finest interiors for a 
Fifth Avenue corner bank. This work 
was designed and supervised by Herbert 
R. Mainzer, the State Bank’s architect. 

This branch is in charge of a vice- 
president and two assistant cashiers, 
its business being largely with the textile 
trades which center about this district. 

The bank owns the buildings in 
which all of its branches are housed with 
the exception of the Madison Square 
Branch. New quarters are being erect- 
ed for the Union Westchester Branch 
in the Bronx, which are expected to be 
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Madison Square office, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Main banking room, Madison Square office 
” 
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Office of Harry W. Vogel, vice-president in charge of Madison Square branch 


ready for occupancy about May 1, 1921. 
A plot of land next to the Brownsville 
Branch in Brooklyn has been purchased 
and a building is being erected thereon 
which is expected to be completed be- 
fore spring. Other branches are con- 
templated but no definite announce- 
ments have as yet been made. 

The State Bank does a large business 
in foreign exchange, thousands of drafts 
and money orders being handled by its 
foreign department each month. In 
order to facilitate the bank’s exchange 
operations it has three representatives 
in Europe constantly looking out for 
this type of business. 

\nother interesting feature of this 
bank’s business is the fact that it 
handles more individual accounts than 
any other commercial bank in the coun- 
try, numbering more than 112,000. All 
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payments of the New York Fire De- 
partment are made through the State 
Bank, an operation which amounts to 
over $15,000,000 in a year. 


HAROLD C,. RICHARD 


No description of the State Bank 
would be complete without a sketch of 
the career of its president, Harold C. 
Richard. In the two years that Mr. 
Richard has guided the destinies of the 
bank net deposits have more than 
doubled, a fact from which an apprecia- 
tion of his ability can easily be formed. 

Mr. Richard was born in New York, 
educated at Lawrenceville School and 
Princeton University, from which insti- 
tution he graduated in 1906. At that 
time he joined the State Bank as a 
messenger. His progress through the 
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Safe deposit vaults, head office 


various departments was rapid and he 
soon evidenced his ability to grasp the 
essentials of banking. He soon became 
an assistant cashier, later a vice-presi- 
dent and in January, 1919, at the age 
of 34 was elected president—in fact the 
youngest president of any New York 
Clearing House bank. Mr. Richard is 
the active as well as nominal head of the 
bank and its 450 employees, and all 
matters of policy are referred to him for 
action. 

That Mr. Richard has a keen grasp 
of economic problems is seen in his 
early foresight of present conditions. 
When the boom period of early 1920 
was at its height he was one of the first 
to realize that such conditions could not 
last. He early advocated a policy of 
contraction and was wise enough to 
curtail credits based on inflated prices 
—a policy which has proved its wisdom 
in the present strong position of the 
State Bank’s clients. When the slump 
came these were prepared and were 
able to weather the storm without diffi- 
culty. 


THE BANK’S EARNINGS 


With one exception the State Bank 
earns a larger percentage on its capital 
and surplus than any of the large bank- 
ing institutions of the country. Earn- 
ings for 1920 were very satisfactory, 
and after making liberal deductions for 
commercial losses and depreciation of 
bonds and securities, after setting aside 
sufficient for income and excess profits 
taxes, after paying all employees a 
bonus of from 15 to 25 per cent. of their 
yearly salaries, dividends were paid of 
12 per cent. or $300,000. An amount 
equivalent to 53 per cent. on the bank’s 
capital stock was earned. 

The following table of comparative 
net deposits is interesting in showing the 
development of the bank: 


3,243,000 
10,503,000 
12,366,000 
19,927,000 


74,675,000 


Following is the bank’s condensed 
statement at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921: 

RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts......... $55,780,944.95 
U. S. & Municipal Securities 

(Market Value) 

Other Securities (Market 

Value) 

Real Estate (Other 

Banking Houses) 
Banking Houses 
Cash and Exchanges......... 
Customers’ Liability, Account 

of Acceptances, etc 


9,222,189.13 


8,008,841.47 
than 
None 
778,586.92 
9,320,779.39 


1,906,870.75 


$85,018,212.61 
LIABILITIES 


$2,500,000.00 

2,718,285.42 

78,097,517.98 
None 


Capital 

Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Due Depositors 

Bills Payable and Rediscounts 


Acceptances, Letters of Cred- 
1,702,409.21 


$85,018.212.61 
A list of the officers and directors 
follows: 


H. C. Richard, president; A. I. 
Voorhis, W. L. Burckett, vice-presi- 
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dents; J. Kneisel, vice-president and 
cashier; W. B. Roth, C. A. Smith, H. W. 
Vogel, James A. Allis, vice-presidents ; 
F. A. Pappi, C. C. Schnecko, P. Mul- 
ler, C. E. James, E. W. Rasp, P. L. 
Tuchman, W. J. Gilpin, J. V. D. Gar- 
retson, assistant cashiers; C. Wood- 
worth, auditor; M. M. Teicher, man- 
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ager, foreign department; directors: 
Oscar L. Richard, Lucius N. Littauer, 
Sol Wexler, Harold C. Richard, Robert 
H. Mainzer, Albert I. Voorhis, Walter 
L. Burckett, John Kneisel, William B. 
Roth, Harry W. Vogel, Morris H. 
Mann, Michael Tuch, Wilbur L. Ball, 
Robert S. Dennison, Charles A. Smith. 


(aa) 
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Observations of an Outsider 


N making these “observations” I 

have confined myself largely to 
commenting on banks, bankers and 
banking methods. This month I’ve 
been amusing myself with “observing” 
the customers of these banks—and it 
has been a highly interesting occupa- 
tion. I don’t know that I ever gave 
much thought to the customers before. 
They’re a mixed lot—from the quiet, 
keen looking individual who comes in 
and transacts his business in thousands, 
to the plain, unvarnished “bluff” who 
must sorely try the patience of the 
banker. 

0 


I think this past month was a good 
time to “observe” the customers, for 
there have been droves of them in every 
bank, looking for help on their tax re- 
turns or asking the banker to get this 
or that quotation for them. It surely 
has been a severe test of the banks’ oft- 
boasted “personal service.” Many a 
business man, last year, when profits 
were running high, hired high-priced 
accountants and auditors to make out 
his tax returns. This year, when things 
are “different” and many a concern is 
showing a loss instead of a profit, the 
business man is making out his own 
tax return—with the aid of his banker. 
Almost all of the banks I have visited 
this month not only gave this service 
cheerfully, but, through their cheerful 
rendering of that service, tied the re- 
cipients of the service up to the bank 


with strong bonds of friendly apprecia- 
tion. Toward the last I saw a few 
instances where the continued “drive” 
was getting on the nerves of the bank- 
ers a bit, but these cases were excep- 
tional—and, to my mind, fully excus- 
able. 
—_o-—__" 


I saw one fussy individual come in 
to a bank and demand—+yes, that’s the 
word, demand—that the treasurer of 
the bank help him on his tax report. 
He was so insistent and so all-impor- 
tant in his bearing, that I took it for 
granted that he was a large and im- 
portant customer, particularly, as the 
banker gave him most courteous and 
kindly aid. After he had gone out I 
asked the banker if my surmise was 
correct, and to my surprise learned that 
the man was not even a customer of 
that bank at all, but carried his account 
with another bank altogether.. He was 
a desirable customer in spite of his 
pompousness. I can only hope that my 
banker friend sowed seed in fruitful 
ground in giving up valuable time to 
a man who had not the slightest claim 
on him. 

smmniipidnee 


“That man who just went out,” said 
a banker to me the other day, “has just 
got me to help him straighten out his 
tax return. Somehow his figures and 
his whole attitude are different from 
what they were when he came in here 
a while ago seeking a loan.” 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HERE are three factors at pres- 
ent standing in the way of the 
readjustment process, according 
to the March letter of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York. 
These are high wages, high coal prices 
and high freight rates. “Other factors 
were active,” says the bank, ‘and con- 
tributors to the general result, but the 
removal of the three named would open 
the way for permanent progress and 
disperse the doubts which still infest 
the business mind.” 
On the general situation, the bank 
says: 


Further improvement in the credit situa- 
tion, as evidenced by gains in the reserve 
ratios of the Federal Reserve Banks, and a 
bold facing of the consequences of readjust- 
ment by industrial corporations as reflected 
in their willingness to “take losses,” repre- 
sented the distinctly forward steps of the 
month. The “spotty” aspect of the business 
revival last month was replaced by a slight- 
ly better general forward movement, but it 
was felt that readjustment must go further 
before the situation could be expected to 
show permanent improvement. The irregu- 
larity of the price decline as between the 
primary and the retail, or cost of living, 
markets continued, although some of the 
retail markets have evidently receded as far 
as is practicable in advance of reductions in 
wage scales and other items of cost. Steel 
prices showed further reductions, petroleum 
and crude oil pricés declined for the first 
time, and cotton, which had already declined 
further than any other raw material, went 
lower, touching the 1914 level. Corn also 
reached the pre-war levels, and hides, hogs, 
and other farm products approximated 
them. These reductions have stripped pro- 


ducers of their buying power in the retail 
markets, where prices continue at from 50 
to 170 per cent. above the pre-war level. 
Reductions in wage rates have been small, 
running from 10 to 30 per cent., but the 
reduction in wages paid has been consider- 
able, as the steady increase in unemploy- 
ment shows. 

In part the resistance to the readjustment 
of prices to conform to the changed con- 
ditions is due to the expectation of a sud- 
den revival of business and an incidental 
advance in prices. Those who refuse to take 
their losses know that there is a potential 
shortage of goods and expect it to develop 
into a real shortage with the reopening of 
trade. If the London Conference of the 
Premiers succeeds in working out a plan 
by which Germany can pay indemnity and 
re-establish her credit at the same time, a 
revival such as those who are resisting price 
cuts anticipate, is probable. Otherwise, the 
readjustment process will have to go on until 
all interests have shaken out the water. 
A reparations settlement that could be 
made the basis of credits in this country 
would restore prices in the primary markets, 
revive industrial activity and increase pur- 
chasing power. In the main, resistance to 
readjustment has been short-sighted and 
foolish. The persistence of high cost of 
living retail prices into the planting season 
means that the farmer will have an im- 
mediate incentive for reducing acreage and 
adopting diversification. The organization 
of co-operative societies will also be given 
increased impetus and manufacturers who 
have been made to suffer by the refusal of 
retailers to take losses will be more than 
ever inclined to adopt systems of direct 
distribution. 


BUSINESS LEADERS AGREE CRISIS IS PAST 


Responsible business leadership of 
the country is outspoken in its belief 
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New York’s First Street Railway 


4 bw great complexity of interests which 
characterized those men whodirected the des- 
tinies of the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
brought the influence of the Bank to bear upon 
pretty nearly every project affecting the welfare 
or aggrandizement of New York City. Thus, 
it was a director of the Bank, Walter Bowne, 
who as Mayor of the City signed the act which 
authorized the first street railway company— 
the New York and Harlem Railroad Company 
—to take possession of the necessary ground, 
and who was accorded the place of honor at the 
opening of the line in 1831. Today, the Bank 
is daily offering its cooperation and the facilities 
of its immense resources, accumulated over a 

riod of 122 years, to the financing of New 
Fork merchants whose growth was premised, 
and whose very existence is based, on a gigantic 
system of transportation which had its humble 
beginnings nine decades ago. 
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Guardianship & Safety 
IN the early days of The Chemical Bank—before 


the time of adequate vaults and efficient policing 
—it was the custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so that he 
might personally guard the funds of the bank’s 
depositors night and day. 


Aas WAIN 


AVDA f 





This same spirit of vigilant guardianship coupled with 
farsighted cooperation and modern banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy today. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 








that danger of a crisis has passed, and 
that from now on the main trend will 
be upward, it was pointed out recently 
by Guy Emerson, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. Mr. Emerson said: 


A remarkable feature of the present bus- 
iness situation is the amount of sincere op- 
timism that prevails in the face of many 
admittedly adverse conditions in industry 
and trade. Almost daily we hear of grow- 
ing unemployment; the number of business 
failures continues to increase; we continual- 
ly read of omitted or reduced dividend dis- 
bursements; railways show a steadily grow- 
ing car surplus reflecting more than sea- 
sonal slackness; and many other items daily 
visible in the news are anything but re- 
assuring in themselves. 

Yet in the face of these conditions gen- 
eral public sentiment remains cheerful and 
responsible business leadership of the coun- 
try is outspokenly unanimous in its belief 
that the worst of the great reaction from 
our post-war boom has been safely weath- 
ered, that the soundness of fundamental 
conditions is unimpaired, that all danger 
of a crisis has passed, and that from now 
on, although the curve of business may be 


hesitant at times, may fluctuate down 
well as up, and improvement may not 
rapid, nevertheless the main trend will 
upward, 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


A more gloomy view of the future is 
taken by Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of 
Princeton University, who writes for 
the Garfield National Bank of New 
York: 


The process of adjustment will require 
considerable time, and I see no hope of our 
being on a solid foundation with a strong 
“go ahead” confidence for the future by the 
end of the year 1921. The disturbance has 
been tremendous, the recovery cannot be 
both sound and fast, unless we have a dis- 
astrous panic, and that is as unlikely as it 
is undesirable. 

The general level of wholesale prices will 
probably continue to decline throughout 


- 1921, although temporary reactions may be 


expected. Some commodities have probably 
already declined too far, and may be ex- 
pected to again advance, while many others 
have hardly begun to decline or have not 
declined anything like as far as fundamental 
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economic forces will require. During the 
eight years ending December 31, 1913, 
wholesale prices in the United States in- 
creased 16.6 per cent. Had this rate of in- 
crease continued to 1921 the wholesale price 
index number would to-day be 116.6 as com- 
pared with 100 in 1913. Average price re- 
ductions have so far reached nothing like 
this: figure. 


In this connection the views of Frank 
K. Houston, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
are also interesting: 


Business is entering upon a greater com- 
= era than ever before. Success will 

e a question, of value. It will depend upon 
lower cost and quality production as com- 
pared with the speed and quantity produc- 
tion basis required during the war. Work- 
manship and skill will amount to more than 
membership in a union. The idea that 
wealth can be created by credit expansion 
must give way to the old truth that it can 
only be made by efficient, abundant and 
economic production. And with these read- 
justments a higher code of business ethics 
will be evolved. 

The loosening up of conditions that has 
already started and the liquidation that is 
now going on will release considerable funds 
for investment during the next few months 
and should have a marked effect in restoring 
industrial activities. With this situation and 
with anything like favorable crop conditions 
we are justified in hoping for almost a 
complete readjustment by the year’s close. 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


There is probably no greater prob- 
lem before the American people today 
than the question of taxation. “Why 
are we discussing the tax question here 
today?” asks William C. Cornweil, edi- 
tor of the Bache Review, and answers 
in the following words: 


It is because American taxation is a 
cankering sore eating into the vitals of 
American business. 

It is because an erroneous system of taxa- 
tion was fastened upon the country under 
the stimulation of war pressure, which has 
affected adversely, and in some cases ruin- 
ously, every person in the United States. 

It is because business men have come 
finally to see the injustice and the destruc- 
tion being wrought by these processes, and 
have made up their minds to have a change. 

The plan was to make extra earnings and 
large incomes pay for the war. 

The result has been that these extra earn- 
ings, usually laid up by conservative business 
men in times of profit, to be used to tide 
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over bad times, have been eaten up by the 
Government, much of it squandered by an 
inefficient administration, and hundreds of 
firms now crippled by falling prices are be- 
ing carried by banks and helped to work 
out a slow recovery. 

And the large incomes, when the slaughter 
began, took flight into tax-exempt securities, 
and the new money ordinarily applied to 
help enterprise has vanished out of sight. 

This, briefly, is a statement of the situa- 
tion. 


Assuming that the present system be 
abolished, what is to take its place? 
According to Mr. Cornwell, there is 
“but one way out; one source untapped; 
one great reservoir with almost unlim- 
ited supply; one method, simple, 
smooth-working, practicable and _busi- 
nesslike, instantly available, easy and 
economically administered—the ‘tax on 
turnover.’ ” 

“Under this system,’ writes Mr. 
Cornwell, ‘one per cent. is to be paid 
on the amount of gross sales of the 
country—paid by the seller and passed 
on to the consumer, but passed on in 
such an infinitely small amount every- 
where, every time, that it will no more 
be felt than the dew falling at sun- 
rise.” 

Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, econo- 
mist of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, believes in a general 
commodity sales tax, but only to sup- 
plement other forms of taxation and at 
a rate not to exceed one-half of one 
per cent. Dr. Chandler says in the 
March issue of Commerce Monthly: 


The weight of the economic arguments for 
or against the general commodity sales tax, 
depends largely upon the proportion of the 
total revenues to be derived from this source, 
and upon the rate. Theoretically, the gen- 
eral character of the tax is such as to 
throw the larger part of the immediate 
burden upon the masses of people receiving 
the lower incomes. If the tax were to be 
levied at the rate of one per cent. or higher, 
a not inconsiderable burden would be im- 
mediately thrown upon the masses who are 
not now reached by any of the Federal di- 
rect taxes. 

If we consider this form of tax, not as 
a separate measure, but merely as a meas- 
ure supplementary to a system already 
largely composed of direct taxes, and if we 
reduce the rate to a very low percentage, 
namely, to three-tenths per cent., we are 
faced with quite a different situation. 
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Co-operation 
in Banking 


National Bank has been co-operating with mer- 
chants and manufacturers by assisting and ad- 
vising them regarding financial matters. 


Fs a period of thirty-eight years The Seaboard 


By practical co-operation we have endeavored to render during this period 
a real banking service that would meet the particular requirements of every 


With these complete facilities in mind, and with the New Year just begun, 
the suggestions which our officers may be able to make as to your financial plans 


We shall be pleased to discuss this complete financial Service with you. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
Total Resources over Seventy-one Million Dollars 

















Such a tax would not be free of objec- 
tions, but the cumulative effect of the tax 
would be small and inequalities arising 
where business units with frequent turnovers 
might be unable to shift the tax would be 
minimized. Moreover, the rate would be so 
low that the arguments for numerous ex- 
emptions would lose much if not all of their 
force. It would be possible, therefore, to 
frame a much simpler act, and the problem 
of administration, although by no means in- 
significant, would be less difficult. 

It would appear that this tax, notwith- 
standing difficulties in administration and 
some inequalities, offers one of the least ob- 
jectionable means of furnishing new revenue 
from indirect sources, providing always that 
the rate does not exceed five-tenths per cent. 
Preferably it would not exceed three-tenths 
per cent. Even at this low rate the yield 
would be substantial because of the broad 
base to which the rate would be applied. 

Adequate data upon which to base a sat- 
isfactory estimate of the yield do not exist, 
and until we can know more about the fu- 
ture trend of the price level all estimates 
niust be considered as only relative. How- 
ever, from the best data available it is be- 
lieved that this tax, upon the basis of the 
estimated income for 1919, would yield 
about $516,000,000 at the rate of three- 
tenths per cent., or $860,000,000 at the rate 


of five-tenths per cent., providing no ex- 
emptions were allowed. 

If the sales of farmers were to be ex- 
exempted the yield would be reduced to about 
$486,000,000 at the rate of three-tenths per 
cent., and to about $810,000,000 at the rate 
of five-tenths per cent. Were this tax once 
introduced into the fiscal system, say at the 
rate of three-tenths per cent., and we had 
been able, by experience, to ascertain the 
effects, it might then be possible to raise 
the rate by an additional one-tenth per cent. 
or two-tenths per cent., and thus substan- 
tially to increase the revenue from this 
source. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Authorities are unanimous in laying 
great stress upon the importance of 
foreign trade in the years immediately 
facing the American people. Some are 
asking why this should be so. Percy 
H. Johnston, president of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, answers 
this question effectively when he says 
that “our productive capacity is geared 
up to about 30 per cent. more than our 
home consumption.” As a consequence, 
we must either find a foreign outlet for 
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this surplus or slow down production 
sufficiently to just take care of our own 
needs. Nobody relishes the latter alter- 
native, so the deduction is evident that 
we must sell our surplus abroad. 

How is this trade to be financed? In 
this connection the following statement 
by John McHugh, vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York, is of interest: 


The exporters of the United States are 
now sending out from our seaboard more 
than $20,000,000 of material daily and ex- 
pect to be paid therefor. This volume of 
shipments would cease immediately if our 
exporters were fearful regarding their pay- 
ments. 

Every banker in this city and in the other 
large financial communities of the country 
has daily requests for loans for export 
transactions, the security for which is in- 
disputably good. The only reason these 
banks cannot extend the desired credits in 
the volume desired is that the foreign buy- 
ers, of necessity, must have a longer period 
for payment than that imposed by the re- 
strictions of our present commercial banking 
practices. 

It is to meet just this situation and to 
retain for American exporters the tremend- 
ous advantage of overseas markets—be they 
in Asia, Australia, South America, Africa, 
Europe, or any other corner of the earth— 
that the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion appears to be a vital necessity in our 
business life. 


The necessity for finding foreign 
outlets for surplus production is also 
emphasized in The Index, published by 
the Liberty National Bank of New 
York, which points out that the ap- 
proximate increase between 1930 and 
1919 of the production of manufactures 
in the United States was 31.7 per cent., 
of mining 38.7 per cent., and of agri- 
culture 11.6 per cent., while during the 
same period population increased 13.5 
per cent. Commenting on these fig- 
ures, The Index states: 


We have an enormous capacity, repre- 
sented very largely by plants which are to 
a considerable extent idle, and therefore an 
economic loss. And the question persists as 
to what is the best use to make of this 
capacity and thereby to employ productively 
the capital and labor involved in its maxi- 
mum use. 

The conclusion generally accepted is that 
steps must be taken to enable foreign mar- 
kets to absorb whatever is the excess of pro- 
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duction in the United States. It is doubt- 
less for this reason that the attention of the 
financial and commercial world is now so 
largely centered upon ways and means safe- 
ly and with profit to ourselves as well as 
to the foreign purchaser to provide addi- 
tional credits for exports. 

Another conclusion from the figures show- 
ing increase of productive capacity in com- 
parison with population is that under the 
stress of war we have increased our pro- 
ductive capacity beyond a point justified 
by the ability of our own people to consume, 
and of the available foreign market to 
absorb. If this is so the nation as a whole 
is in the position of a manufacturer who 
has over-expanded his production under the 
influence of a boom market. His only sound 
course is one of retrenchment and readjust- 
ment. 


The March letter of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tenn., 
sums up December foreign trade statis- 
tics as follows: 


Exports of merchandise during December 
were valued at 721 million dollars compared 
with 677 million dollars for the previous 
month and 681 million dollars for December 
of the previous year. Imports were 266 mil- 
lion dollars compared with 321 million dol- 
lars the previous month and 381 million dol- 
lars a year before, leaving us a favorable 
balance of trade of 455 million dollars for 
the month compared with 356 million dollars 
the month before and 301 million dollars 
in December a year ago. Under present 
exchange conditions, the foreign trade show- 
ing for the month of December was remark- 
able and it is hardly to be expected that 
we will record a favorable trade balance 
amounting to 455 million dollars in a single 
month for some time to come. The financing 
of our heavy exports may make it necessary 
to considerably increase imports. In view 
of the great need of nitrates as fertilizer, 
the recent decline in the price of nitrates 
in Chile should bring about heavy imports; 
such imports for the first eleven months of 
1920 amounted to 59 million dollars repre- 
senting 1,249 thousand tons while for the 
same portion of 1918 we imported 1,698 
thousand tons at a cost of 82 million dollars. 


THE RAILROADS 


The railroad situation is coming in 
for a great deal of attention recently. 
It is the general opinion that freight 
rates cannot be further increased, and 
yet even at the present high schedule 
the roads are not showing satisfactory 
earnings. Being unable to increase 
their revenues, railroad managers are 
naturally turning to the alternative of 
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decreasing operating costs, and in this 
connection their first and biggest prob- 
lem is the cost of labor. On this sub- 
ject the March letter of the National 
City Bank of Chicago says: 


The move made by the railroads to abro- 
gate national wage agreements in the effort 
to lower operating expenses has directed 
attention to the status of the wage question 
in all industries. In a season of vanishing 
profits, it is clear that labor must contribute 
its share towards reducing the high cost 
of living which the people of the entire world 
will no longer tolerate. Railroad managers 
have given interesting testimony before the 
Railroad Labor Board touching the injustice 
of some of the labor rules which they are 
working under and representatives of the 
employees have made strong representations 
on the other side. This agitation has brought 
up some interesting problems, and there is 
no doubt but that the controversy will be 
threshed out and justice done in the final 
analysis. It is too early to judge the ulti- 
mate effect of this controversy, but it will 
be helpful in emphasizing the increased labor 
costs in all industries. The one thing sure 
is that the railroads cannot further advance 
passenger or freight rates, for in the judg- 
ment of many experts the industry has now 
as high rates as can prevail without reduc- 
ing the volume of traffic. The cost of pro- 
ducing transportation is very much greater 
than it was, and without attempting to pre- 
judge the case before all the testimony is 
in, there does not appear to be any good 
reason why the railroad worker should not 
consent to some reduction of wages at a 
time when several hundred thousand wage 
earners in other industries are consenting to 
concessions in order to keep their business 
going. On the other hand, no lasting good 
will be gained by exaggerating conditions, 
or declaring. that the railroads are on the 
verge of receivership. They are not as bad- 
ly off as that. The slump in business for 
the roads has been severe, but an effort is 
being made to fortify the industry and 
develop materially increased efficiency. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


That the farmer is by no means as 
down and out as some pessimists would 
imply, is the conclusion reached by The 
Breeder’s Gazette, which recently made 
an investigation of the Central West 
and found that “seventy per cent. of its 
farmers are not only solvent but more 
or less prosperous, twenty-five per cent. 
are bent, but not seriously, and less 
than five per cent. are in difficulty.” 
While by no means minimizing the 
gravity of the situation, the Gazette is 
of the opinion that we are on our way 
to better days, and throws out the fol- 
lowing by way of advice: 


Mark down your goods, gentlemen of the 
manufacturing, jobbing and retail trades. 
Mark down your wages, you workmen who 
hope for steady employment at a fair price 
for an honest day’s work, and thus shoulder 
your due share of the burden of readjust- 
ment, thus far borne mainly by those who 
live upon the land. 


The Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company of Spokane, Wash., also be- 
lieves that “there must be a cut in 
commodity prices in all lines to bring 
merchandise within the reach of the 
farming community which has suffered 
such a collapse in its purchasing 
power.” 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee thinks that ‘farmers 
have largely given up the idea of con- 
trolling prices by holding back wheat, 
corn and livestock,’ and says that “it 
is quite useless for any group of pro- 
ducers to think of stabilizing prices in 
the face of world-wide influence of sup- 
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ply and demand which are beyond the 
control of anyone.” 


THE MARKETING OF CROPS 


Observers of agricultural conditions 
have in some instances recently pointed 
out that farmers should be extended 
financial accommodation sufficient to 
enable them to hold their crops over 
longer periods than is the present prac- 
tice. 

It is remarked that producers of 
staple agricultural products must, un- 
der present conditions, place these on 
the market not as they are needed but 
as they are produced. The National 
City Bank of New York quotes a 
weekly publication as stating: 


The markets are crowded with crops at 
one season and are almost empty of them at 
all others. This means that when the 
farmer is harvesting his year’s return, his 
products bring him in the least. They are 


bought up by speculators when they are 
cheap and when the farmer must sell in 
order to get money to pay his bills, and 
then the dealers manipulate the amount they 
will let loose on the market until harvest time 
comes again, and at prices to meet their 
own speculative and immoral wishes. 


George H. Johnston, cashier of the 
Citizens State Bank of Wales, North 
Dakota, has made a special investiga- 
tion of this subject and has found that 
from 1901-1910 the farmer who held 
his wheat received only 1 1-10 cent more 
per bushel than the farmer who sold 
shortly after harvest. This 1 1-10 cent, 
Mr. Johnston points out, would not 
come any ways near paying for inter- 
est on money, shrinkage of grain, stor- 
age and insurance. As the First Wis- 
consin National Bank says, “it may be 
true that, on the average, spring prices 
are a little better than prices during the 
crop moving season. But are they 
enough higher to pay farmers the costs 
of holding? These questions should be 
thoroughly gone into before the present 
system of marketing and distributing 
farm products is radically changed.” 


FARM FINANCE 


According to the New York Times, 
banking accommodation to farmers this 
spring will not be as liberal as hereto- 
fore. The Times article says: 


Around March 1 farmers in most parts of 
the country begin to make application to 
their banks for accommodation to carry 
them over the planting season, and this 
year, it is learned, responses to these appli- 
cations are not likely to be as liberal as 
they have been in the past. 

It would perhaps be incorrect to say that 
there is a concerted movement on among the 
banks to withhold credit from the farmers, 
but it is known that a great many bankers 
are not willing to extend further the lines 
they have already granted. Under the cir- 
cumstances, unless the farmers are prepared 
to reduce present indebtedness, they are 
likely to experience a good deal of difficulty 
in arranging loans for seed, fertilizer and 
the other things which are needed in the 
Spring. 

Farm loans usually are pretty low around 
the first of the year. The farmers, after 
harvesting their crops in the Fall, pay off 
the loans they have contracted earlier in 
the year, and during the early Spring, as 
a rule, are not much of a factor in the 
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general credit situation. This year has been 
an exception to the rule, for because of the 
startling fall in prices of farm products 
last Fall and Winter, many farmers re- 
fused to market their produce, and, of 
necessity, could not pay off their bank loans. 

At present there are farmers and planters 
in the South and West who still owe on 
loans which ordinarily would have been paid 
off months, or at least weeks, ago, and now 
that the planting season is approaching 
rapidly it is believed that the new applica- 
tions will come in before these loans are 
liquidated, unless the farmers themselves 
are convinced that they must liquidate old 
indebtedness. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York says on the subject of whole- 
sale prices: 


‘urther substantial declines in commodity 
prices have occurred during the period 
January 16 to February 15, including both 
raw materials’ and semi-finished products. 
In the cotton and grain markets, prices 
which appeared to have reached a position 
of at least temporary stabilization just after 
the first of the year, have suffered new de- 
clines. Steel and petroleum prices which 


hitherto resisted the downward movement 
in other markets, began during the period 
under review to follow the course of other 
commodities. The slight improvement no- 
ticeable after the first of the year in the 
movement of wool and hides has not been 
sustained and in many grades of these com- 
modities it can scarcely be said that a market 
exists at any price. 


LABOR 


On the subject of labor, the follow- 
ing words taken from a recent address 
of James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, are of interest: 


The growing tendency of labor to become 
more efficient and its willingness to accept 
some liquidation of inflated wages is en- 
couraging. The readjustment now going on 
in respect to labor supply and demand is 
beneficial to the individual worker. The 
excess of jobs over workers, inflated wages 
and lax supervision from employers which 
characterized the boom period were all in- 
fluences contrary to labor’s best interests. 

Competition for work means the stimula- 
lation of efficiency and stanch Anglo-Saxon 
individualism as opposed to radicalism. But 
employers must not attempt to lower wages 
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unduly or to enforce greater curtailment 
than circumstances warrant. Wage earners 
in the United States are entitled to the 
opportunity to receive more than merely the 
means for a bare and joyless existence in 
return for real work well done. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago sums up conditions in the 
steel industry as follows: 


For some time the wide disparity in steel 
prices as between different interests has 
been undergoing reduction until at present 
the prices in the industry are practically 
uniform and on the level with those fixed 
by the Industrial Board in the early part 
of 1919 and since maintained by the largest 
factor in the industry. Operations now av- 
erage about fifty per cent. of capacity for 
the industry as a whole, although they vary 
from twenty per cent. for some of the 
smaller producers to nearly ninety per cent. 
in the case of the Steel Corporation. In 
view of the paucity of new orders, and as 
manufacturers have been drawing heavily 
on their accumulation of old orders, there 
has been considerable discussion as to the 
advisability of a general reduction in prices 
as a means of attracting new buying in 
volume. It is pointed out, however, that 
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once prices break decisively below the pres- 
ent level, the unexpected result may be the 
further withholding of orders on the part 
of prospective buyers until there is positive 
assurance that the bottom has been reached. 
Too great reliance is not placed on exten- 
sive railroad buying for the present, as the 
roads are short of cash by reason of their 
inability to collect promptly the last in- 
stallment of the Government guaranteed re- 
turn, but more especially as they are intent 
upon strict economy in view of the unex- 
pected poor showing of net earnings since 
the rate increase went into effect six months 
ago. 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


The monthly letter of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, has the 
following to say about building condi- 
tions: 


According to the Bureau of Labor at 
Washington the general level of building 
materials on January 1 was 166 per cent. 
above the level of 1913, while the cost of 
house furnishings was fully 246 per cent. 
over the pre-war level, conditions unfavor- 
able to home building. The Bureau esti- 
mated the price of clothing at 120 per cent. 
above the 1918 level and found an increase 
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of only 44 per cent. in farm products. The 
comparison of these different price groups 
argues that building costs are relatively 
high. 

‘The outlook is not wholly discouraging, 
however. Not only is the labor supply com- 
paratively plentiful, but there is a willing- 
ness to work. Then, too, basic iron has de- 
clined below $30 per ton as compared with 
$50 last Spring, and when new business is 
offered the steel companies are known to 
be cutting prices below the level recently 
maintained by the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
The mild winter and the slack demand from 
the factories has caused a drop in coal and 
this permits a reduction in the cost of brick. 
Experience shows, furthermore, that Ameri- 
can business men seldom stop expanding on 
account of business depression. They think 
in terms of a future population of 200,000,- 
000 and vast resources to be developed. 
Charles Schwab recently stated that during 
his forty years in the steel industry the 
capacity at the end of each boom period 
was always inadequate for the requirements 
of the next. A generation hence, he af- 
firmed, the annual production of steel in 
the United States would be 100,000,000 tons. 


THE BOND MARKET 


Conditions in the bond market are 
discussed as follows by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York: 


While the stock markets continue dull, 
with irregular flurries, and there is but 
slight interest in bond trading, the market 
for new securities has steadily gained in 
strength since the first of the year. The 
demand for new capital and refunding 
money comes from all sections of the coun- 
try and from a variety of interests. Mu- 
nicipal and public utilities issues are 
strongly represented both in long term and 
short term financing and there have been 
some notable borrowings on the part of rail- 
roads, many of which have been hard 
pressed by the delay of Congress in pro- 
viding for partial payments of the amounts 
owed to them as a result of Governmental 
management of the roads. Foreign loans 
have not figured largely up to the present, 
but the sustained strength of the market 
has evoked the belief that European and 
South American countries. will presently be- 
gin negotiations for credits here. The total 
amount of the issues since January 1 is 
above $500,000,000, and in many instances 
they have been oversubscribed within an 
hour or two after the opening. Reports 
from Europe indicate that American capital 
is being invested directly in a considerable 
number of industrial enterprises now reach- 
ng toward a recovery of their pre-war 
/usiness. 
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N. Y. TRUST BOARD NAMED 


Mortimer N. Buckner, president of the 
New York Trust Company, and Harvey 
D. Gibson, president of the Liberty Bank 
of New York, have announced the person- 
nel of the board of trustees of the New 
York Trust Company after the consoli- 
dation of the institutions. The board, to 
be composed of thirty members, will include 
some of the best known financiers in the 
city and will be representative of interests 
identified with both the trust company and 
the former national bank. 

It also was announced that after the con- 
solidation Otto T. Bannard would become 
chairman of the Advisory committee, to in- 
clude Edmund C. Converse and Henry P. 
Davison, and that Thomas Cochran would 
be made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, including Mr. Cochran and Mr. 
Buckner, who is to be chairman of the 
board of trustees, and Mr. Gibson, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The board of trustees will be as follows: 

Otto T. Bannard, chairman, board of 
trustees, the New York Trust Company; 
Mortimer N. Buckner, president, the New 
York Trust Company; Thomas Cochran, J. 
P. Morgan & Co.; James C. Colgate, James 
B. Colgate & Co.; Edmund C. Converse, 
New York; Alfred A. Cook, Leventritt, 
Cook, Nathan & Lehman; Arthur J. Cum- 
nock, Catlin & Co.; Otis H. Cutler, chair- 
man, American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
Company; Henry P. Davison, J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; Robert W. de Forest, De Forest 
Brothers; George Doubleday, president, In- 
gersoll-Rand Company; Russell H. Dunham, 
president, Hercules Powder Company; Sam- 
uel H. Fisher, New York; John A. Garver, 
Shearman & Sterling; Harvey D. Gibson, 
president, Liberty National Bank; Thomas 
A. Gillespie, chairman, T. A. Gillespie Com- 
pany; Charles Hayden, Hayden, Stone & 
Co.; Lyman N. Hine, president, American 
Cotton Oil Company; Frank N. Hoffstot, 
president, Pressed Steel Car Company; 
Henry C. Phipps, New York; Walter Jen- 
nings, New York; Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president, New York Life Insurance Com- 


pany; Edward E. Loomis, president, Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company; Howard W. 
Maxwell, vice-president, Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company; Ogden L. Mills, New York; 
Edward S. Moore, vice president, Beech- 
Nut Packing Company; Junius S. Mor- 


gan, Jr., J. P. Morgan & Co.; Grayson, 
M. P. Murphy, Grayson M. P. Murphy & 
Co.; Charles W. Riecks, vice president, the 
Liberty National Bank; Dean Sage, Za- 
briskie, Sage, Kerr & Gray. 


TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 


The tenth annual banquet of the trust 
companies of the United States was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
the evening of February 17th. Over eight 
hundred trust company and bank officials 
from all parts of the country were present 
and over two hundred guests were in the 
galleries, thus making a record attendance 
for this annual event. 

Edmund D. Hulbert, president of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, and president of the trust company 
division, American Bankers Association, 
presided and acted as toastmaster. General 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, General John J. 
Pershing and Judge Charles F. Moore, were 
the speakers. 

Mr. Hulbert in his speech of introduction 
referred to the fact that many trust com- 
panies were considering the advisability of 
withdrawing from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and he urged the necessity of doing 
something to make it worth while for them 
to remain in. He said in part: 


You remember that when the Aldrich Cur- 
rency Plan was formulated, it contained a 
provision that in times of emergency, to be 
determined by the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Reserve banks should be permitted to 
loan money to member banks on their own 
obligation, secured by such collateral as the 
Federal Reserve banks were willing to accept. 

For some unknown reason that clause was 
not incorporated in the present Federal Re- 
serve Act, but I noticed with much satisfaction 
that the Comptroller of the Currency a few 
days ago, in making his final report, recom- 
mended that the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended to include this provision. Now, I 
think in justice to Mr. John Skelton Williams, 
it should be said that this recommendation 
was probably not actuated by any overpowering 
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partiality to trust companies of state banks as 
it was probably and undoubtedly actuated 
purely in the interests of public welfare; and 
I hope we will all, collectively and individually, 
do all we can to see that this legislation is 
passed and that this amendment is incorporated 
in the Federal Reserve Act. 


General Dawes emphasized the outstand- 
ing importance of reduction of taxation 
which he said could only be done through 
reduction of governmental expenses. On this 
subject he said: 


First, let me say a few words to show how 
important is this question of the reduction of 
taxation, which can only be secured effectively 
through a reduction of governmental expenses, 
through a proper reformation of our business 
system. 

Now, the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1921 estimated that the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government would be 
$4,851,000,000. In that estimate, he includes, 
for the Post Office Department only, a de- 
ficiency of about $36,800,000. In other words, 
there is not included in that figure of $4,851,- 
000,000 that part of the expenses of the Post 
Office Department which would be covered by 
the revenues of the Postal Department, which 
amount to about $467,000,000. Now adding 
that $467,000,000 to the $4,851,000,000, you 
have the estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1921 of about $5,300,000,000. 

Now, if we subtract from that sum the 
amount of money which we expend in matters 
of administration—for instance, our delectable 
experience in connection with the Government 
operations of railroads will cost the people this 
year only the small sum of $1,032,000,000, be- 
sides what it cost us in the past. Then we 
have the interest on the public debt of about 
$975,000,000, and pensions of about $375,- 
000,000, I think. But adding these expendi- 
tures which are not related to administration 
and which amount to about $2,700,000,000, 
there remains the tremendous sum of $2,600,- 
000,000 for the ordinary administrative ex- 
penditures of Government—and that is the sum 
out of which the reductions must chiefly come 
to reduce the taxation of the Government, 
which today is throttling the industries and 
the commerce and the labor of our country. 


General Dawes closed with what he termed 
a “prayer” for a closer co-operation be- 
tween the English-speaking nations. He 
said: 


May God make the great English people just 
and considerate; may God make the great 
Irish people just and reasonable; but may God 
damn the American demagogue, of whatever 
nationality he may be, who, for political pur- 
poses, seeks to stir up strife between the two 
great English-speaking nations, in whose joint 
hands rests the ark of the covenant of human 
freedom, and the cause of civilization for the 
ages to come. That is not profanity; that is 
a prayer. 


The audience rose, cheered, and applauded. 

General Pershing in his address took oc- 
casion to express his appreciation of the part 
played by bankers in helping to win the 
War. He said: 


I feel that I cannot close without saying a 
word of my own appreciation of the splendid 
manner in which the banking interests of 
America stood behind her in time of need! 1 
believe that the leading bankers of the United 
States foresaw with greater clearness, and 
earlier no doubt, than any of the rest of us, 


just what the country was likely to encounter 
before the end of the great World War. In 
their capacity in financing foreign governments, 
they were brought in close contact with the 
situation; and when the time came, no body 
of men in the country was more patriotic or 
did more to sustain our Armies and to uphold 
our National credit than the American Banker. 

The second mid-winter conference was 
held at the Astor Gallery in the morning 
and afternoon of February 17th. J. Arthur 
House, president of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
first vice-president, trust company section, 
American Bankers Association, presided. 
The purpose of the conference was a free 
discussion of various practical problems per- 
taining to the operation of trust companies. 
The following subjects were discussed: 
Federal Legislation; State Legislation; Co- 
operation with the Bar; Publicity and New 
Business; Trust Company Charges; Com- 
munity Trusts; Registrar and Transfer De- 
partment. 


TENNIS TROPHY DONATED 


Seward Prosser, president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, has donated a silver bowl 
to be competed for by tennis teams of a 
league of banking institutions during 1921. 
This league will comprise the following 
banks and trust companies: 

National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Bankers Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, National Bank of Commerce, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, and New York Trust Company. 

The schedule will call for each team of 
five men playing each other team in the 
league one match of five singles and two 
doubles. These will be played on week-day 
afternoons on club courts adjacent to New 
York. The committee is arranging with 
various clubs for the use of courts. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK TO BE A 
STATE BANK 


The stockholders of the Liberty National 
Bank of New York have voted to liquidate 
that institution as a national banking asso- 
ciation and to re-form it as a State bank, 
under the title of the Liberty Bank of New 
York. Approval of this action had already 
been granted by the controller of the cur- 
rency, and at the close of business on March 
8, the Liberty National Bank as such ceased 
to exist. On the following morning it began 
business as a State bank. 

This step is preparatory to the merging 
of the bank with the New York Trust Com- 
pany, which will be consummated on April 
1, when the Liberty Bank will become the 
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Liberty Branch of the New York Trust 
Company. Some time in August, it is ex- 
pected, the new quarters at 100 Broadway, 
which the Liberty Bank arranged for prior 
to consideration of the merger, will be ready 
for occupancy, and at that time the Liberty 
Branch and the New York Trust Company 
will consolidate their offices at that address. 

About April 1 Harvey D. Gibson, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank,. will be elected 
president of the New York Trust Company, 
succeeding Mortimer N. Buckner, who has 
become chairman of the board. 


THE PACKING INDUSTRY 


For “those who would know and who 
ought to know the whys and wherefores of 
the meat packing industry” Armour and 
Company have prepared an interesting book- 
let containing many interesting facts. 

Reviewing conditions in the industry the 
booklet points out that “it is safe to assume 
that the packing industry has passed through 
its severest throes of readjustment. Prices 
in general are fast accomplishing the level- 
ing down process, paving the way to greater 
stability and increased activity in all Ameri- 
can business. European countries still need 


products of our land, and await only the 


moment when credit arrangement can be 
established. We can look to the near future 
with confidence.” 

“Tt is but natural,” says the booklet, “that 
the producer should want high prices for 
livestock, and the consumer desire low prices 
for meat. A fair compromise between the two 
is inevitable. The law of supply and de- 
mand cannot be evaded.” The packer, how- 
ever, “has no reasons for favoring either 
high or low prices. His business prospers 
best when prices represent an even balance 
between producer and consumer interests.” 

The booklet contains the president’s an- 
nual report to the stockholders as follows: 


The falling market during the past year made 
profits almost impossible. The public had re- 
fused to buy until price reductions were made, 
and profitable prices on perishable products 
could not be obtained under such circumstances. 

Never was the importance of consumptive 
demand upon prices better illustrated. Re- 
eceipts at the principal stock yards were not 
quite up to normal, but despite prices that 
were too low to suit producers and despite the 
best efforts on the part of the packers to make 
a profit, our business in this country was con- 
ducted at a loss. 

During the fiscal year 1920 Armour and 
Company’s sales totaled approximately $900,- 
000,000. This is less than in 1919, reflecting 
in part the lower prices of our commodities 
and in part the segregation of the leather busi- 
ness and the lessened volumes in the grocery 
_ line, which we are disposing of gradually, pre- 
paratory to closing out entirely as required by 
Federal Court decree. On that portion of the 
year’s business representing sales in and ex- 
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ports from this country, we sustained losses 
aggregating many millions of dollars. Our 
inability to prevent this loss should forever 
end controversy as to wherein lies the price 
fixing power on packing house products. The 
law of supply and demand is supreme, 

In view of our losses in this country, we 
have found it necessary to draw on reserves 
accumulated by various of our foreign connec- 
tions which have had steady growth during the 
past years. 

The year’s net income of $5,319,975 repre- 
sents a return of only 2.4 per cent. on the 
average invested capital. 

As a result of expenditures which reflect a 
net increase of $13, ,000, our power equip- 
ment and general facilities for doing business 
are in better shape than they have been for 
many years. We have greatly improved several 
of our power plants; we have added six hun- 
dred refrigerator cars to our equipment; and 
we have greatly expanded and improved the 
facilities of the Fertilizer Works. All this 
tends toward production at lower costs. In 
the balance sheet the increased values of lands, 
buildings, machinery, ete., represent actual 
— investments—and not reappraised valua- 

on. 

There is abundant reason to look forward to 
a better year. We have maintained tonnage 
and outlets. Closing inventories were priced 
most conservatively and this low market basis 
should tend to stimulate consumption of meat 
products. The coming months should show a 
brisk business and satisfactory profits. Our 
business is largely one of service, and service 
such as ours merits recompense, which in a 
period of years will undoubtedly make up for 
such lean periods as that through which we 
have just gone. 


ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 
The Asia Banking Corporation, with its 
head office at 35 Broadway, New York, has 
just opened an office in San Francisco, in 
the Robert Dollar Building, 301 California 
Street. This is a logical step in the develop- 
ment of the corporation’s organization which 
is designed to supply complete and direct 
banking service to American business inter- 
ests engaged in trade with China and all 
other sections of the Asiatic Continent. 
The rapid growth of the Asia Banking 
Corporation is in itself an evidence of the 
increasing enterprise of American interests 
in Far Eastern trade. This banking insti- 
tution established in the latter part of 1918 
now has nine branches in the Far East, 
namely at Shanghai, Hankow, Peking, Tient- 
sin. Hongkong, Changsha, Canton, Manila 
and Singapore. The service available 
through this chain of active branches has 
been much used by merchants in the Eastern 
part of the United States, through the head 
office in New York, and will now be equally 
at the convenience of interests on the Pacific 
Coast through the new San Francisco office. 


FRANK C. CAMPBELL 


Frank C. Campbell, for the last ten years 
with the bank examiner’s department of 
the New York Clearing House, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Union Ex- 
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change Bank of New York. Previous to his 
employment by the Clearing House Mr. 
Campbell was a Federal bank examiner. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
SECRETARIES 


Holt F. Callaway and Bates Wyman have 
been appointed assistant secretaries of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
ADDING MACHINE CONTEST 


By listing correctly 200 checks in three 
minutes, thirty-nine and two-fifth seconds, 
Elmer A. Doland, of Midland Park, N. J., 
on February 8, won the semi-annual adding 
machine contest of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. The name of the 
winner, who is a member of the bank’s 
mail tellers department, will be engraved 
upon the cup which was donated by James 
S. Alexander, president of the bank, to the 
Commerce Club, the organization of em- 
ployees of the bank. In addition, he won 
for himself a small replica of the cup and 

cash prize of $10, offered by the club. 
‘The amounts on the contest checks were 


copied from a clearing house list selected 
at random, an innovation from the usual 
practice of using prepared lists. 

Charles Schimski and Edgar C. Whelan, 
of New York, won second and third prize 
in the contest. A special prize of $5 for 
the girl making the best record was won 
by Miss Agnes Mullane, of New York. 


EDWARD L. BECK 


Edward L. Beck, formerly assistant to 
the president of the American Foreign 
Banking Corporation, has been elected 
treasurer of the Industrial Finance Corpo- 
ration. 


SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK 
STATE MORTGAGE LOAN 
HOLDINGS 


Savings banks of New York State lead 
the savings institutions of all other states 
in ratio of mortgage loan holdings to total 
assets, according to figures made public by 
the Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York. 

According to these figures the 141 savings 
banks in the Empire state, with total assets 
of $2,730,187,369.59, have mortgage holdings 
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amounting to $1,298,804,006.39, or fifty per 
cent., while the 80 savings banks of Con- 
necticut, with total assets of $419,257,369.89, 
have mortgage holdings amounting to $156,- 
925,987.52, or a ratio of 47 per cent. Third 
on the list is Massachusetts, whose 196 sav- 
ings banks have $1,215,244,815.02 total assets, 
of which $536,194,046.19, or 44 per cent., is 
invested in mortgage loans. 

Other states with number of banks, total 
assets of each, mortgage holdings and ratio 
to total assets follow: New Jersey, 27 
banks, total assets $195,530,688.79, mortgage 
holdings $74,297,302.60, ratio 38 per cent.; 
New Hampshire, 56 banks, total assets $142,- 
971,298.45, mortgage holdings $43,928,013.95, 
ratio 31 per cent.; Delaware, 2 banks, total 
assets $20,360,833.95, mortgage holdings 
$5,122,379.92, ratio 25 per cent.; Rhode 
Island, 15 banks, total assets $121,540,154.38, 
mortgage holdings, $24,757,766.79, ratio 20 
per cent.; Maryland, 17 banks, total assets 
$131,027,712.68, mortgage holdings $20,318,- 
136.66, ratio 15.2 per cent.; Maine, 44 banks, 
total assets $107,463,361.59, mortgage hold- 
ings $14,526,977.84, ratio 13 per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania, 10 banks, total assets $314,256,- 
637.46, mortgage holdings $30,990,117.98, 
ratio 10 per cent. 

“A basic reason for savings banks to place 
relatively so much funds in mortgage loans is 
that the mortgage loan tends to keep the 
savings of the people within the community 
where the savings bank is located,” says Dr. 
Harrison H. Wheaton, executive manager 
of the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1921, payable on that 
date to stockholders of record March 13, 
1991. 


WALTER S. McLUCAS 


Walter S. McLucas, for the last four years 
president of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., has been elected as a 
vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OPENS NEW BRANCHES 


The Commercial Exchange Bank of New 
York has announced the opening of two 
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additional branches, one at 321 Broadway 
and the other at Broadway and Forty-third 
Street. These are in addition to the long- 
established offices at Twenty-sixth Street and 
Broadway. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON THE FEDERAL 
TAX LAW 


Problems which face the business man, 
the individual and firms and corporations in 
the preparation of income tax returns are 
solved in the latest edition of the book 
“Practical Questions and Answers on the 
Federal Tax Laws,” just issued by the Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York. 

The book consists of 96 pages and has 
been prepared by experts on the interpre- 
tation of tax legislation. It covers im 
question-and-answer form a wide range of 
cases which arise in the making of returns. 
It also contains a digest of the laws cover- 
ing the capital stock tax, estate taxes, stamp 
taxes, occupational taxes, public facilities. 
taxes, the excise tax, taxes on beverages, to- 
bacco and amusements—in fact all Federal 
tax laws now in force affecting individuals, 
partnerships and corporations, except the 
tariff law, the tax on distilled spirits and 
certain internal revenue laws of limited ap- 
plication and long standing. 

The edition is based on the United States 
Statutes and Treasury rulings as of Janu- 
ary 2, this year. Special provisions applying 
only to 1918 and 1919 have been eliminated. 


STATE BANKING REPORT 


Banking institutions under the supervision 
of the New York State banking department 
made a creditable showing during 1920, 
despite conditions created by the readjust- 
ment of business, Superintendent of Banks 
George V. McLaughlin stated in his annual 
report to the legislature. 

The decrease in bank deposits for 1920 
over the preceding year was $198,964,399. 
This, when compared with the great decline 
in commodity prices, was “remarkably 
small,” said the Superintendent. 

He recommended the repeal of the sec- 
tion of the law requiring him to make a 
yearly examination of the trust department 
of national banks, stating that the respon- 
sibility for that examination lies with the 
Federal authorities. 

He also approved an amendment making 
railroad issues legal for savings bank invest- 
ment under proper restrictions and giving 





savings banks, under certain conditions, the 
right to have branches. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Myron C. Taylor was elected a direc- 
tor to fill a vacancy in the board. 


JOHN H. DURRELL 


John H. Durrell has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 


“HOW EXCHANGES WORK” 


The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York is distributing in booklet form 
a reprint of an article from The London 
Daily News, “How Exchanges Work.” 


APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINER OF 
SECURITIES 


George A. White of Albany, N. Y., has 
been appointed by the state comptroller and 
the superintendent of banks to examine and 
receipt for the securities deposited in the 
state banking department by the corpora- 
tions and individuals under its supervision, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
36 of the banking law. 


ORIE C. KELLY AND GERHARD 
KUEHNE 


Orie C. Kelly, assistant secretary of the 
American Trust Company of New York, in 
charge of the new business department, has 
been made secretary of the company. Ger- 
hard Kuehne, formerly secretary, has been 
appointed vice-president. 


CONVENTION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS 


Fred W. Ellsworth, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, announces 
that the association will hold its annual 
convention at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Thursday and Friday, June 2 and 
3, 1921, 


BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY 


Charles R. Robinson has joined the Buf- 
falo Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., as 
vice-president. Mr. Robinson was at oné 
time vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, a member 
of the executive committee of the Liberty 
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Loan organization, and is now president of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and 
president of the Niagara Metal Stamping 
Company of Niagara Falls. 

The following stockholders have been 
elected to membership on the board of 
trustees: 

LeGrand S. De Graff, president, State 
National Bank of North Tonawanda; vice- 
president, Tonawanda Power Company; 
manager, A. Weston and Sons; Edwin C. 
Klinck, formerly vice-president and general 
manager, C. Klinck Packing Company; Jo- 
seph P. Fell, president, W. A. Case and Son 
Manufacturing Company. 


ARTHUR LEDERER 


The Standard Bank of New York has 
announced the election of Arthur Lederer 
as vice-president. Mr. Lederer will have 
personal supervision of the new business 
department. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ADDS BUFFALO 
AND ROCHESTER MEN TO BOARD 


Two additional directors have been ap- 
pointed to serve on the board of the Buffalo 


branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. E. J. Barcalo, president of the 
Barcalo Manufacturing Company of Buffalo, 
was appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Thomas E. Lannin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Alliance Bank of Roch- 
ester, by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The object of the increase in the 
number of directors is to give representa- 
tion to the banks of Rochester, and also 
to have on the board a member active in 
industrial enterprises. 

The five former directors of the Buffalo 
branch were reappointed. They are Frank 
L. Bartlett, president of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Olean, and Clifford Hubbell, 
president of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Buffalo, appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Elliott C. McDougal, president 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo; 
Harry T. Ramsdell, president of the Man- 
ufacturers’ and Traders’ National Bank of 
Buffalo, and R. M. Gidney, manager of the 
Buffalo branch, appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 


BANK OF WESTBURY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Approval has been given to an increase 
of the capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 
of the Bank of Westbury, N. Y. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 


With a capital of $100,000, the Citizens 
National Bank of Malone, N. Y., has been 
organized recently. The president is John 
M. Cantwell, and cashier, M. M. Miller. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ROCHESTER 


Approval has been given to an increase 
of the capital stock of the Central Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y., from $800,000 to 
$400,000. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


The Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., has been granted an increase in capital 
from $200,000 to $500,000. 


NEW. BANK ORGANIZED 


The Woodbridge National Bank of Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey, has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000. The president 
is John F. Ryan, and cashier, Thomas B. 
Murray. 


COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


At a meeting of the directors of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company held on February 
24th, the following promotions were an- 
nounced, effective March Ist, 1921: 


To be vice-presidents: Samuel A. Crozer 
and Mark Willcox. 

To be secretary: J. Watts Mercur, Jr. 

To be treasurer: Henry C. Gibson. 

To be assistant secretary: Harry E. 
Righter. 

To be assistant treasurer: 
Neill. 

To be assistant secretary: Miss Melissa 
Smith. 


Miss Smith is the first woman to hold 
office as a trust company official in Phila- 
delphia. 


Robert Mac- 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


The statement of condition of the Union 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. at Feb- 
ruary 21, 1921, showed total resources of 
$18,986,176.39, deposits, $13,693,752.96, and 
surplus and profits, $766,506.83. 
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BANK IS ORGANIZED BY 
NEGROES 


The Modern Savings and Trust Company, 
an organization financed and directed by 
colored people, has opened in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It is the first Negro trust company 
chartered in that state. The officers are: 
Jacob L. Phillips, president; T. W. Primas, 
secretary and treasurer, and E. J. Bullock, 
vice-president. The following are the board 
of directors: W. S. Jackson, J. L. Phillips, 
T. W. Primas, E. J. Bullock, W. H: Stan- 
ton, Phillip Kiszie, Fielding Strothers, 
Charles Jordan, Robert Vaughn, Monroe 
Groome, Thomas Richardson, Sherman Dud- 
ley, Samuel Parr, Dennis Mosby and A. 
E. Evans. The quarters of the bank are at 
6317 Frankstown Avenue. 


MELLON RESIGNS BANKING 
CONNECTIONS 


A. W. Mellon, who will be Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Harding Cabinet, has 
announced his resignation from the execu- 


tive boards of many banking institutions. 
He has resigned the presidency of the Mel- 
lon National Bank of Pittsburgh, vice- 
presidency of the Union Trust Company and 
Union Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, and di- 
rectorship of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York and various corpora- 
tions. 


ARNOLD NATIONAL BANK 


The Arnold National Bank of Arnold, 
Pa., has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000. The president is W. L. Hankey 
and cashier J. H. Murdock. 


FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOYERTOWN, PA. 


The Farmers National Bank, Boyertown, 
Pa., was authorized in January to increase 
its capital from $50,000 to $125,000; $75,000 
was added to the surplus account, making it 
$150,000. Total resources of the bank at 
December 31, 1920, were $1,256,781.82, and 
deposits, $1,056,190.34. 
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Deposit-Building Service 
for Banks 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 

which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
Banks which are seeking to increase their deposits will find 


it to their advantage to communicate with us. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE most interesting thing about New 

England business conditions just now 
is that her business men are “making haste 
slowly.” There is no boom and no pros- 
pect of a boom, but there is a steady, sub- 
stantial improvement that is building solidly 
for a bright business future. The liquida- 
tion of commodities is not yet complete by 
any means; in fact it would almost seem as 
if New England were a bit behind some 
other parts of the country in this respect; 
and until this liquidation is completed 
there is little chance for a permanent 
easing of the money stringency. But good 
progress has been made, and is being made 
steadily. New England is well pleased with 
the business-promise contained in the make- 
up of the new Cabinet, and is confident that 
better things are in store for the business 
of the whole country. As a big producer 
of essentials New England is bound to feel 
the new surge of business that comes from 
the re-establishment of confidence. The big 
woolen, cotton, leather, shoe, and other in- 
dustries have been through a severe liquida- 
tion. Stocks of raw and finished materials 
have been marked down in the new inven- 
tories and the new prices established are 
already bringing orders in rapidly increas- 
ing volume. Mills are re-opening, plants 
that have been on part-time are beginning 
to run on full time, the readjustment of 
wages has proceeded much more smoothly 
than was deemed possible a few months ago, 
and everything is set for an era of good 
business. 
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The savings institutions reported heavy 
increases in deposits during 1920 and the 
much-talked-of unemployment in many lo- 
calities has made little inroad, if any, on 
the tremendous volume of savings. 

The building situation, at this writing, 
looks bad on the surface, but a careful 
analysis shows that at least the situation 
has reached such an acute crisis that settle- 
ment can not be delayed longer. Building 
materials have dropped in price, thus re- 
moving one obstacle to a resumption of 
building activity, and now it remains for 
wages to come down to a reasonable basis 
and for building labor to come up to a 
decent degree of efficiency. With the drop 
in wages in other lines of business, the 
pressure for medium priced rents has be- 
come even more acute than ever, and the 
way must be cleared so that this need can 
be filled. In anticipation of a settlement 
of this problem real estate has already 
taken on a new activity. 

Retail business is good, and getting better. 
During February and the early part of 
March the big stores reported that col- 
lections were a bit slow, but not enough 
to cause any serious concern. The open 
winter has materially aided the distribution 
of goods, and the stores report a demand for 
seasonal goods heavy enough to warrant the 
belief that the “consumers’ strike” has about 
ended and buying once more reached a 
plane where merchants can “count on it.” 

Business failures are numerous but in 
most of the cases the ratio of assets to 
liabilities makes a better showing than it did 
a few months ago. And the failures do not 
seem to indicate any special strain in any 
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particular industry or locality. They are 
scattered and relatively unimportant as far 
as the scope of their influence is concerned. 

Speaking generally, New England business 
is in a healthy condition, optimistic over 
the future, not at all inclined to speculate, 
and very much inclined to proceed slowly 
and steadily toward an era of prosperity 
that is fully assured. 


1 
BOSTON BANK MERGER 


The International Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has absorbed the Old South Trust Com- 
pany, effective on February 28, 1921. 


MAINE SAVINGS BANKS MEET 


On January 1, 1921, the savings banks of 
Maine met at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, 
Me., in an all-day session, remarkable be- 
cause it was the first of its kind. 

Over sixty representatives of savings 
banks of the state attended this gathering 
which may well be characterized as typical 
of the new era in savings banking. Those 
who were present came together to discuss 
immediate problems of significance to the 
mutual institutions. The program arranged 
was of such a nature as to be convincing 


that these problems are varied and of un- 
questioned interest to the savings banks. 

The mutual institutions of Maine are as- 
sociated in a state organization as are those 
in Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and New 
York. Of the Maine Association, Dr. W. T. 
Goodale, treasurer Saco & Biddeford Sav- 
ings Bank, Saco, is president; W. A. Dan- 
forth, treasurer Bangor Savings Bank, Ban- 
gor, is vice-president; A. F. Drummond, 
treasurer Waterville Savings Bank, Water- 
ville, is secretary, and B. A. Chase, treas- 
urer Auburn Savings Bank, Auburn, is 
treasurer. 

The savings banks of the state have total 
resources aggregating $114,138,000. Total 
deposits amount to $104,771,000, due 237,538 
depositors. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewrnc DaBNney 


7 a ae admitting that the business of 
the South has been “badly squeezed,” 
and forecasting numerous more failures for 
the coming year, T. J. Bartlette, secretary- 
treasurer of the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association, an organization that has agents 
throughout the Southern territory, and 
keeps in close touch with conditions in this 
territory because of the wholesale business 
done with it by New Orleans wholesalers 
and manufacturers, takes an optimistic view 
of the situation. 

Mr. Bartlette, by the way, took a pessi- 
mistic view of the future when the buying 
mania was at its height and the “mercurial 
temperament” of the Southern people, as he 
described it, did not think the tide could 
ever turn. It did, as he forecast. His pres- 
ent: forecast of better times is significant. 

“The situation is easing up,” he says. 
“Where merchants and individuals can’t pay 
all they owe, they are paying what they 
can on account. They have been pretty 
badly squeezed—there’s no denying that; 
some have been pretty badly hurt—we might 
as well look the facts in the face. 

“The South is mainly governed by agri- 
cultural conditions. We are not as heavily 
interested in industrials as other sections, 
and consequently the fluctuations, while they 
have been great, have not been as violent. 

“There is a growing disposition on the 
part of people who have anything to sell 
to turn it loose, accept their losses, and 
start afresh. 

“The time has now come when it is nec- 
essary for the country merchant to do some- 
thing to help the farmer. The farmer has 
been skating on thin ice; he is putting into 
effect every economy he can in crop-pro- 
duction; but he must have some advances 
now. 

“Some of our best credit men have been 
pursuing this. general course of reasoning 
with their trade. They have been selling 
technically on a cash basis, but have been 
willing to take part payments for new goods 
delivered, which they have applied to past 


accounts, where past accounts were due. 

“There is a disposition on the part of all 
to be as lenient as possible. This has 
helped the situation immensely. Some mer- 
chants have taken advantage of this, but 
this is always the case, and there has been 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

“Last year was one of the most unusual 
the South ever knew. The probabilities are 
that this coming year there will be a short 
crop of cotton, and this will gradually bring 
about a readjustment with a return to the 
normal demand and better prices. 

“Failures have been very great during the 
past year. It is hard for mercantile agen- 
cies to keep a statistical record of the 
failures, because there never were so many 
cases that were handled outside of the 
jurisdiction of the mercantile agencies; in 
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other words, kept out of court. There have 
been more amicable readjustments than ever 
before—an instance of the leniency I just 
mentioned. Wherever a man has had a 
fighting chance, the creditors have given 
it to him. Where he hasn’t they have made 
the best and easiest readjustments possible. 

“We may expect a number of other heavy 
failures in the late spring. The crooked 
failures fall principally in November and 
December, because that is the time of the 
heaviest business, and they can clean up 
more money. This is also the time of heavy 
failures of a legitimate sort, because of the 
same business conditions. The failures that 
may be expected this year will be inherited 
from last—the firms that have had their 
seams strained, but have kept the pumps 
going in a desperate effort to keep afloat, 
only to founder in the end.” 

Another reflection of business conditions 
throughout the South was shown by the 
Spring Buyers’ Convention, held in New 
Orleans during the latter part of February. 

Merchants from representative sections 
of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
and Texas went to New Orleans to make 
their purchases. A questionnaire was cir- 
culated among them, asking them about 
conditions. Sixteen answered it. They are 
from a scattered territory, and indicate 
conditions generally. 

Three of them reported a better business 
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in January than during the same month 
of the previous year; two reported it to be 
about the same; seven reported a slump— 
the rest did not answer. The percentages 
of decrease indicated were between 20 and 
75 per cent., with four naming a 50 per cent. 
reduction. Seven found present conditions 
favorable, and nine unfavorable. Most of 
them agreed that prices must drop still fur- 
ther. The buying was not on as big a scale 
as last year. 

It may be considered on the whole an 
optimistic showing, when taken in connec- 
tion with Mr. Bartlette’s analysis. They 
were speaking about present conditions, and 
it is notorious that most merchants do not 
see very far into the future; influenced by 
present conditions and problems, they are 
in the clouds when buying is brisk, and in 
the dumps when it slacks off, and do not 
think that conditions can change. 

In the meantime, the South’s first Edge 
bank—the Federal International Banking 
Company has gotten under way anl already 
made a number of loans to finance the for- 
eign cotton trade. The first loan was to 
cover a shipment of 15,000 bales by a Mis- 
sissippi concern to Germany. The develop- 
ment of foreign trade is the key to Amer- 
ica’s continued prosperity, the economists 
agree. 

Because “the outlook for the South por- 
tends increasingly better times,” a number 
of merchants and business men of New Or- 
leans have launched the stock sale for a new 
bank. This is the New Orleans Bank and 
Trust Company, and according to the an- 
nouncement, it will have a capital stock of 
$600,000 and a surplus of $150,000. 

The improving rice and sugar situation is 
pointed out by those in touch with the situa- 
tion as an indication of better times. It is 
stated that the rice growers of Louisiana are 
making, for next season, the cheapest crop 
they have ever made. Only the most suit- 
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able land is being planted, and the acreage 
is being cut probably one-half. 

The recent meeting of the Texas Bankers 
Association developed a strong vein of op- 
timism. Texas, like other Southern cotton 
states, has a large surplus of cotton, and 
the country bankers were urged to do every- 
thing in their power to bring about a re- 
duction in the acreage planted. A plan was 
launched with the object of having cotton 
marketed, through organized associations of 
farmers, on the same plan that is now being 
followed by the California Fruit Growers 
Association for its product. A _ bill re- 
cently passed the Texas legislature making 
such organization possible. The plan could 
be followed by other states. 

Of importance to the entire South are the 
forthcoming conventions of the Mississippi 
Valley Association and the National Ma- 
rine Exposition, to be held in New Orleans 
in the latter part of April and the first 
part of May. 

Work of building the $750,000 oil refining 
plant of the Carson Petroleum Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, in New Orleans, has be- 
gun. This branch will be known as the 
Petroleum Export and Import Company. 
New Orleans already handles about one- 


7 


seventh of the total oil import and export 
business of the nation. 
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WINS FIRST HONOR FOR THIRD 
TIME IN GAINING NEW BUSINESS 


Frazer Dunlap, a teller of the Louisville 
National Banking Company, for the last 
twenty-two years, won first honors for the 
third consecutive time in the new-business 
contest of the bank which ended recently 
after a drive of sixty days. His record in 
this last contest was an even 100 new ac- 
counts, giving. him a big lead in volume 
of business, also. 

“Be pleasant; that’s the whole secret,” ex- 
plained Mr. Dunlap. His geniality is prover- 
bial in local banking circles. And this char- 
acteristic has been worth thousands of dol- 
lars to his bank. 

“Getting new business from the teller’s 
window is an important item in a modern 
bank,” said Mr. Dunlap. In explaining his 
method he stresses the importance of al- 
ways having an orderly and attractive cage. 
A neat cage, carefully watched, will cause 
Mr. Public to comment favorably. On the 
other hand, the cage that shows signs of 
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FRAZER DUNLAP 


Louisville National Banking Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


disorder will cause the teller to be imme- 
diately labelled as careless, an impression 
which is less desirable in regard to one’s 
bank than anything else. I try always to 
have a small vase of fresh flowers. Often 
a tired young woman may stop in on her 
way to lunch to make a deposit for the 
firm. She may remark, ‘how pretty the 
flowers look,’ or something to that effect. If 
she is asked whether she would like to wear 
one, she will usually be pleased to do so— 
and, possibly, a new friendship is clinched. 

“This being pleasant, genuinely so, will 
apply also to the matron who may be ac- 
companied by her young son or daughter. 
A package of chewing gum will win the 
good will of the future customer. And, of 
course, when the fact is mentioned to the 
mother that now is the time to open a sav- 
ings account for the little man, nine times 
out of ten a dollar or more is forthcoming 
to start his first bank account. 

“The teller often may start the day under 
a handicap. He may ‘feel like the very 
devil, but the public must not know it. 
And he must never be too busy to answer 
any inquiry, courteously, or to accommo- 
date in any way he is called upon. 

“The teller must remember that, after 


all, the public is his boss, and he must 
make the bank’s customers feel that he has 
a personal interest in their welfare. Then 
the big boss—the public—will more readily 
speak a good word not only for the bank, 
but for the teller, also,’ Mr. Dunlap con- 
tinued. 


ARCHIBALD KAINS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL 
INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING CORPORATION 


The Federal International Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans has announced the 
clection of Archibald Kains, formerly presi- 
dent of the American Foreign Banking 


ARCHIBALD KAINS 
President Federal International Banking Company 
of New Orleans, La. 
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Corporation of New York, as president. T. 
J. Caldwell, formerly vice-president of the 
Fort Worth National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been elected vice-president. 


CHANGE OF NAME FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA BANK 


The name of the Greensboro Loan and 
Trust Company of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been changed to Greensboro Bank 
and Trust Company. The statement of the 
bank at December 29, 1920, showed re- 
sources of $3,900,278.22, deposits $3,204,- 
799.89, and surplus and profits, $84,788.85. 
The capital was $200,000 at that date, but 
within the last month has been increased 
to $400,000. 


WHITNEY-CENTRAL BANKS OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


The statement of condition of the Whit- 
nev-Central National Bank of New Orleans 
at February 21, 1921, showed resources of 
$41,776,468.35; surplus, $2,000,000; undi- 
vided profits, $708,318.84, and deposits, 
$50,149,973.60. 

"he Whitney-Central Trust and Savings 


Bank, an affiliated institution, showed re- 
sources Of $30,332,967.68, surplus, $200,000; 
undivided profits, $216,141.50, and deposits 
of $27,572,551.18. 


R. E. HANSON 


R. E. Hanson, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has resigned to become affiliated with 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
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Safezuarding, Farm Profits 


N your bank, with nickel-steel, time 
locked safety devices, you guard the 
funds in your keeping. Fifty-three 

Case Branch Houses in the United States 
and Canada perform a like service by safe- 
guarding the interests of owners of Case 
Power Farming Machinery. These pro- 
tective arrangements for money .and 
machinery, maintain in safety the produc- 
ing capital of our mutual clients. 


Case Branches are located so as to dis- 
tribute machinery and extra parts with the 
greatest dispatch to power farmers. Each 
of the efficiently organized Case Branch 
Houses, conveniently placed in central 
districts, adds materially to the profit- 
making ability of the Case-equipped 
farmer by assuring him uninterrupted 
operation during the busy season when 
time is most jealously guarded. Case 
Power Farming Machinery, protected by 
Case Branch Houses each equipped with 
a force of competent service men and a 
stock of spare parts, need never be idle. 


Bankers who have investigated the requirements 
of power farmers will recognize the value of Case 
Branch House efficiency. They will find it an addi- 
tional reason for confidence in the credit soundness 
of clients using Case Power Farming Machinery. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Dept. C401 Racine, Wisconsin 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


INANCIAL conditions in the seventh 

reserve district improved steadily and 
rapidly for the first six weeks of the year; 
then there was a set-back, due to the re- 
quirements of the March 1 settlements and 
the income tax payments due March 15. 
In the month and a half of substantial im- 
provement rediscounts were reduced to the 
lowest figures since the second month of 
1920 and reserve note circulation, for the 
first time in a year, fell below the $500,000,- 
000 mark, a gratifying decrease from the 
maximum of $559,000,000 recorded in mid- 
December. Since the middle of February 


there has been a moderate increase in both 
items, but this is believed to be only a tem- 


porary fluctuation, and it is expected that 
when the needs of the month have been 
met there will be a resumption of the move- 
ment toward normal. 

These needs of the month are not nearly 
so great as they were at the corresponding 
time in recent years. Income and excess 
profits tax obligations have been materially 
reduced by the recession in business and 
heavy losses sustained in inventory valua- 
tion, Moreover, a larger number of tax- 
payers than ever before are this year antici- 
pating these payments by the purchase of 
treasury certificates, thereby lessening the 
borrowing demand on the banks. As an 
illustration, one of the largest Chicago 
banks, which last year was called upon to 
provide between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 
for the March tax payments, reckons this 
year’s loans on that account at less than 
$2,000,000. The change is due partly to the 
decrease in the outlay required, partly to 
the spread of knowledge among corpora- 
tions and business houses of the advantage 
of providing for their needs in this way, 
and partly to the spirit of conservatism and 
the husbanding of resources bred of a year 
and a half of commercial adversity. In the 
country districts the funds required for the 
March 1 settlements amount to almost as 
much as last year, for these districts have 


been hit the hardest by the drastic deflation 
in agricultural products, which came after 
extensive commitments in land speculation 
had been made. Many tracts of land, op- 
tions on which had been passed along from 
speculator to speculator at an ever increas- 
ing price, have by the readjustment of this 
year, returned to their original owners, with 
an attendant forfeiture of earnest money 
and cancellation of contracts that involves 
much loss. The only consolation that can 
be derived from these sacrifices is in the 
fact that they in large measure represent 
the writing off of wartime profits, just as 
has been the case with many mercantile con- 
cerns which have charged off millions be- 
cause of the shrinkage of inventories. Those 
who in the heyday of prosperity were far- 
sighted enough to anticipate the turning of 
the tide and establish adequate reserves, 
are not suffering. Those who used the large 
profits of the moment only to extend opera- 
tions and multiply profits, ave not having 
an easy time now. 

Business in the central west, although 
greatly curtailed as compared with the first 
half of last year, is far from acute depres- 
sion.. Since last month’s report there have 
been continued reductions in prices, but 
these are now principally in the way of re- 
adjustment, and there are significant indi- 
cations of a swing of the pendulum in the 
other direction. It is perhaps too early to 
say that the bottom has been reached, but 
prices are steadier and there have been some 
advances in lines in which the slow buy- 
ing of the last eight months has led to 
underproduction. Orders to wholesalers now 
compare favorably with those at the corre- 
sponding time last year, but there is still 
noticeable the striking difference that they 
are in smaller quantities and for quick de- 
livery, which indicates that they represent 
the filling in of ragged stocks and pro- 
vision for immediate needs, rather than the 
covering of distant wants. They indicate 
also that the distribution by retailers is still 
on a liberal scale, and that is an encourag- 
ing feature of the situation. It is surpris- 
ing to note, for instance, that the turnover 
of Chicago retailers in January and Febru- 
ary was in excess of that of the first two 
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months of last year, and this in spite of the 
reduction in prices. Contributory causes 
of this gain were the attractive sales of 
linens, bedding, white goods, clothing and 
shoes at substantially lower prices, the fact 
that for six months the public has been 
buying sparingly with a consequent accu- 
mulation of needs, and the fact that the 
marketing of goods represented concessions 
sufficient to appease for the time being 
the clamor for a reduction in the cost of 
living. 

This encouraging phase of trade is much 
more noticeable in the city than in the coun- 
try districts. While the marketing of farm 
products in the last two months has been on 
a larger scale than at any other time in 
five years, prices of most of these commodi- 
ties are down to 1917 levels or lower, having 
undergone a much greater depreciation than 
the articles the farmer buys. This has had 
a strongly restraining influence on the buy- 
ing of merchandise, as is shown not only in 
the reports of merchants in the rural dis- 
tricts, but in the orders received by the 
large mail order houses. The latter in Jan- 
uary were nearly 50 per cent. under the first 
month of 1920, and in February the decrease 
was about 40 per cent. Part of this shrink- 
age is accounted for by lower prices, but 
by no means all. It is shown also in the 
slack demand for agricultural implements, 
which in turn has brought about severe mod- 
ification of the manufacturing plans of the 
makers of these tools. In fact these manu- 
facturers are counting more on repairs and 
replacement of parts for this year’s profits 
than on sales of new machinery. 

Crop prospects for the coming year pre- 
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sent much uncertainty. The drastic declines 
in grain prices did not have much effect in 
reducting the acreage of winter wheat 
planted, but the exceptionally mild tempera- 
tures of the winter and the light snowfall 
have not been favorable and the appearance 
of insect pests in some of the Southwestern 
fields a month earlier than usual has given 
rise to some uneasiness. Stocks of grain in 
farmers’ hands are still large, and the effect 
of this, together with low prices on the 
spring’s planting is yet to be determined. 
There is a compensating change in improved 
labor conditions and the maintenance of a 
large export movement in spite of the ad- 
verse conditions in the foreign exchange 
markets. 

Resumptions of manufacturing operations 
have about offset suspensions in the last 
month, but no improvement is to be re- 
corded. The largest steel producer of the 
district is still working at about 80 per cent. 
of capacity on old orders and has not re- 
duced prices. The smaller concerns are op- 
erating at about 50 per cent., if at all, and 
have made material reductians in their ef- 
forts to keep going, but without stimulat- 
ing buying to any great degree. A good 
business was done at the automobile show 
last month, but signs of any great revival 
in that industry are lacking. Detroit re- 
ports gradual additions to working forces, 
but principally by the stronger companies, 
which can afford the outlay necessary to 
anticipate the expected summer’s call for 
machines. 

Building materials, except brick, have de- 
clined further in the last month, but the 
labor situation is a serious obstacle to the 
activity in this industry which grave hous- 
ing needs would seem to command. Mean- 
while rents have been given another boost, 
to figures 100 to 150 per cent. higher than 
the pre-war basis, causing much popular 
agitation for regulatory legislation, which 
seems likely to succeed unless relief comes 
soon from a renewal of construction. 

Money rates are unchanged at 7% to 8 
per cent. for commercial paper and 7 per 
cent. for other forms of accommodation. 
The investment demand has been sated by the 
flood of security offerings of the last month 
or so at yields of 7 to 8 per cent., and 
there are many corporation flotations under 
way but held up to await more satisfactory 
conditions. While this funding of obliga- 
tions gives important relief to the banking 
situation, the demand for money from this 
source seems to preclude the likelihood of 
any material change in interest rates in the 
near future. 
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SAVINGS CAMPAIGN NETS 3,500 
ACCOUNTS 


The close of a campaign for new savings 
accounts which netted 3,500 new customers 
in six weeks was celebrated by the em- 
ployees of the Sheridan Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, Illinois, at a banquet and 
dance at the Edgewater Beach Hotel ten- 
dered them by the officers of the bank. A 
silver loving cup was awarded the captain 
of the winning team by W. J. Klingenberg, 
president of the bank, and substantial prizes 
were presented to holders of individual rec- 
ords. 

The remarkable success of the campaign, 
which brought the number of customers of 
the Sheridan Trust to a total of over thirty 
thousand, is an illustration of the results 
that a loyal, enthusiastic bank force can 
accomplish in the way of creating new busi- 
ness in a short, intensive campaign. 

The details of the contest were arranged 
by R. F. McCambridge, assistant cashier; 
Percy W. Baddeley, manager of the savings 
department, and an advisory committee con- 
sisting of the senior officers, W. J. Klingen- 
berg, president, and vice-presidents Read 
and Crowder. The banking force was di- 
vided into five teams, captained by junior 
officers, and points were awarded on the ba- 
sis of new accounts opened. Some of the 
individual records were surprising, Fred J. 
Stratmann was credited with 437 new ac- 
counts, and Albert Tilton, Jr., with 267. 

The Sheridan Trust and Savings Bank, 
in its beautiful and unique banking struc- 
ture at Lawrence and Broadway, in the 
heart of the Wilson avenue district, has 
enjoyed a remarkable prosperity and _ its 
resources to-day are in excess of seven and 
a half million dollars. 


DAVID R. FORGAN 


David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, was elected 
a member of the Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany’s board of directors at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders February 9, 
succeeding A. S. Hibbard, who retired. 


FIRST BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CAIRO, ILL. 


The statement of condition of the First 
Bank and Trust Company of Cairo, Illinois, 
at December 31, 1920, showed resources of 
$2,538,620.50; deposits, $2,148,757.47, and 
urplus $50,000 and undivided profits $51,- 
50.48. 
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quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 





























The Standard American Reference 
Book on International Banking 


Che International Banking Birectary, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 

The intention of the publishers is to make it the standard reference work 


for American banks interested in foreign business and for foreign banks 
using American banking connections. 


Banks and bankers of the United States and abroad will find this book of 
real value to them in connection with international business. Some of the 
special features included in it are listed below. 


The American Banker will find : 


Information about the banks in all countries with locations of their 
many branches listed alphabetically by cities and towns. 


Lately revised maps of all countries and geographical divisions. 
A large amount of economic information about each country. 


Much financial and general information of value to banks interested 
in international business. 


The Banker Abroad will find: 


The most complete select list of American banks he has seen in 
any international directory. 


Lists of principal correspondents of a large number of American 
banks, enabling him to trace banking connections within the United 
States. 

Valuable financial and economic information with regard to the 
United States. 

Maps of the United States and of the Federal Reserve Banking 


System with interesting information regarding the latter. 


The book is 7 x 10 inches, strongly and handsomely bound in red 
cloth and contains 527 pages, exclusive of maps and inserts, completely 
indexed. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, 
New York, U. 8S. A. 


Please send us prepaid copies of the current issue of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
Name 
Address 
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NEW BANK FOR CLEVELAND 

Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the Midland Bank in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a proposed capital of $5,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. As a 
wide distribution of the stock was desired 
the subscription books were thrown open 
to the general public up to March 2, and 
many small subscriptions as well as large 
were received from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

It is pointed out in the prospectus that 
although Cleveland is the fifth city of the 
United States in population, it has only 
four banks with a capital and surplus of 
three million or over. The following com- 
parison with other cities is given: 
with 


Number of banks $3,000,000 


surplus and capital. 


Cleveland 
Boston 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


over 


These figures are taken to indicate that 
there is a greater opportunity for a large 
new bank in Cleveland than in any other 
citv of the United States. 

The new bank is to oven for business 
about March 25th. It will apply for mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System and 
the Cleveland Clearing House and will op- 
erate under the laws of Ohio. It will be 
located in the Teader-News building and 
will have the following departments: gen- 
eral commercial banking, savings, trust, 
bond and investment, foreign exchange. 

Officers and directors are as follows: 


Officers—William P. Sharer, 
formerly president First National Bank, 
Zanesville, O.; Samuel I.. McCune, vice- 
president, formerly National Bank Exam- 
iner and Clearing House Examiner; Carl R. 
lee, vice-president, formerly first assistant 
cashier Union Commerce National Bank, 
Cleveland, O.; Frank A. White, cashier, 
formerly assistant cashier Union Commerce 
National Bank, Cleveland, O.; J. Brenner 
Root, assistant cashier, formerly assistant 
cashier National City Bank, Cleveland, O.; 
Emmet W. Sample, assistant cashier, for- 
merly bond department Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 

Directors—G. D. Adams, president the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co.; W. H. Cowdery, 
president, The American Fork & Hoe Co.; 
L. L. Curtis, president, The American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, O.; Michael Galla- 
gher, Bituminous Mines Dept., M. A. Han- 


president, 
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How Peabody Service 
Increases the Value of 
Coal Property Investments 
(One of a Series) 
—cAs Consulting Engineer 


Drawing on practical knowl- 
edge based on experience, we 
are often able to recommend 
changes which increase output 
or lower cost. 


We examine and appraise, pre- 
pare plans for opening and 
developing. At every step our 
opinions represent the mature 
judgment of 37 years’ success. 


Service Based on Ownership 
Experience 


Our complete service in coal 


property management includes 
Financing, ye ee and Sell- 
ing — every phase the practical 
development of our long ex- 
perience as owners and man- 
agers in virtually all important 
bituminous fields. 


Write for Booklet 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 So. Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 fields with 
annual capacity of 18,000,000 tons 








na & Co.; A. W. Henn (auxiliary), presi- 
dent The National Acme Co.; Thos. H. Hog- 
sett, attorney, Tolles, Hogsett, Ginn & Mor- 
ley; Harry W. Hosford, investment bonds; 
W. R. Hopkins, president The Belt and Ter- 
minal Realty Co.; Jos. C. Hostetler, attor- 
ney, Baker, Hostetler & Sidle; S. H. Rob- 
bins, president The Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Company; I. T. Kahn, president The 
Consolidated Iron & Steel Co.; D. D. Kim- 
mel, president Union Mortgage Co.; Ralph 












































Directors’ Room 
The Guaranty Trust Company, Butler, Pa. 


The walls are in English Oak with hand carved 
panels, the furniture of the same material, the 
hangings of maroon velour, the decoration in 
subdued polychrome. 





Further views of this building and its interior, 
with any information desired as to the planning 
and general arrangement, will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 












































Correspondent Banks 


we will, on request, purchase Prime Com- 
mercial Paper and Bank Acceptances and | 
will also handle Bill of Lading items. | 


The NATIONAL (ITY BANK 


a rs 
| 





of CHICAGO 











F. A. CRANDALL, Vice President 
8. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS 


DEPARTMENT 


HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier | 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 


























King; W. H. Lamprecht II, vice-president 
The National Refining Co.; Donald Mc- 
Bride, secretary The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co.; Samuel L. McCune, vice-president; H. 
C. Osborn, president The American Multi- 
graph Co.; Alexander Printz, president 
The Printz-Beiderman Company; Samuel 
Runner, president The Bailey Co.; Wil- 
liam P. Sharer, president; Thos. L. 
Sidlo, attorney, Baker, Hostetler & 
Sidlo; Ralph D. Sneath, president Com- 
mercial National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio, former- 
ly president Ohio Bankers Association; I. 
M. Taggart, president Merchants National 
Bank, Massillon, Ohio; T. H. Towell, presi- 
dent The Cleveland Cadillac Company, 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars; Herman J. 
Trenkamp, The Ohio Foundry Co. and The 
Trenkamp Stove Co.; Hugh B. Wick, pres- 
ident The Elyria Iron & Steel Co.; C. Zim- 
merman, treasurer The W. S. Tyler Co. 


W. R. HUNTSMAN JOINS GRAVES 
ORGANIZATION OF GRAND 
RAPIDS 


W. R. Huntsman, for many years asso- 
ciated in the direction of sales with the 
Collins Service, Philadelphia, Pa., has joined 
the William Elliott Graves Financial Ad- 








W. R. HUNTSMAN 


Mr. Huntsman has recently joined the William Elliott 
Graves Financial Advertising Agency of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


vertising Agency of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Huntsman has been a careful student 

and analyst of bank development for seven 

years and will bring a fund of valuable in- 





There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


nyt 
IND VAS 


Any 


Magny 


Ss 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 


funds 
2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





formation to the Graves Organization which 
will be undoubtedly very helpful to its many 
clients. 


JAMES McCLEAVE APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


James McCleave, manager of the credit 
department of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently been elected 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. McCleave has been in the banking 
business ever since he became a resident 
of this country nearly twenty years ago, be- 
ing employed in various capacities. For a 
greater part of the time he has. been asso- 
ciated with the Third National Bank, and 
for the past several years as manager of its 
credit department. When the Third Na- 
tional Bank consolidated with the St. Louis 
Union and Mechanics-American National 
Bank as the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mr. McCleave continued in charge of 
the credit department. He will discontinue 
active charge of this department as assist- 
ant cashier, but will be associated with cer- 
tain of the bank’s vice-presidents in charge 
of credits. Mr. McCleave was born in Liv- 
erpool, England. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVE- 
LAND APPOINT BOND DEPART- 
MENT SALES MANAGER 


The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed C. B. Lincoln as sales 
manager of their bond department. 

A. H. Scoville, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Company in charge of the bond de- 
partment, expressed confidence that Mr. [in- 
coln’s proven ability and wealth of valuable 
experience will be an important factor in 
handling the widened scope of activities 
which this department now exercises. 

Utilizing the large resources that the con- 
solidation of six of Cleveland’s most prom- 
inent banks gives the Union Trust Company, 
the bond department is broadening its serv- 
ice facilities to banks and private investors. 

This department will participate in han- 
dling large syndicate issues and originate 
issues with high-grade security. Both whole- 
sale and retail operations in bonds, notes 
and preferred stocks will be conducted. The 
company will hold rigidly to the policy of 
buying issues outright at all times. 

The efforts of the bond department for 
the greater part will be concentrated in 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, New York 
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State, eastern Indiana and southern Michi- 
gan. The department will have facilities 
for taking care of both private investors 
and bank business. 

Mr. Lincoln’s sales experience extends 
over a period of sixteen years, beginning 


C. B. LINCOLN 


Sales Manager Bond Department, Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland 


in 1905. He has been connected with some 
phase of the bond business for the last 
ten years, coming to the Union Trust Com- 
pany from Terry, Briggs and Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, where he was in charge of 
the bond department. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY ELECTS OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 


At its annual elections February 10, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., made three additions to its 
board of directors—Robert A. B. Walsh, 
Richard T. Shelton and S. H. Curlee. 
Samuel B. Blair of the company’s trust 
department was promoted to the position 
of assistant trust officer and James M. Tur- 
ley was elected auditor of the company. 
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Northwest 


BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section— 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


























ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








The three new directors represent promi- 
nent and diversified manufacturing indus- 
tries of St. Louis. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company’s 
board of directors and official staff as now 
constituted are as follows: 

William Bagnell, president Bagnell Tim- 
ber Co.; Eugene Benoist; Herbert D. Con- 
die, president Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Co.; Shelby H. Curlee, president Curlee 
Clothing Co.; Frank W. Edlin, secretary and 
manager John Deere Plow Co.; J. D. Perry 
Francis, Francis Bros. & Co.; Breckinridge 
Jones, president; William G. Lackey, vice- 


president Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, 
Okla.; George A. Mahan, Mahan, Smith & 
Mahan, Hannibal, Mo.; Robert J. O'Reilly, 
M.D.; Fred C. Orthwein, vice-president Wil- 


liam D. Orthwein Grain Co.; William D. 
Orthwein; Henry W. Peters, vice-president 
International Shoe Co.; Samuel Plant, vice- 
president George P. Plant Milling Co.; 
Henry S. Priest, Boyle & Priest; Charles 
E. Schaff, receiver M., K. & T. Ry.; Richard 
T. Shelton, president Shelton Panama Hat 
Co.; Bradford Shinkle, treasurer Johnson, 
Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co.; J. Sheppard 
Smith, vice-president; R. H. Stockton, pres- 
ident Majestic Manufacturing Co.; Fred- 
erick Vierling, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer; Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board 
of directors; Robert A. B. Walsh, vice- 
president Mississippi Glass Co.; Louis Wer- 
ner, president Louis Werner Stave Co.; 
Charles Wiggins, co-trustee Liggett Estate. 


MIDWEST RESERVE TRUST COM- 


PANY IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Midwest Reserve Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has announced the com- 
pletion of additional quarters, comprising 
practically the entire Tenth street floor, just 


beneath the banking floor proper, off Walnut 
street, thus giving the bank two floors of 
the Republic building, Tenth and Walnut, 
for its patrons. In addition, the transit 
department, with thirty-five employees, will 
occupy part of the third floor, with light, 
convenient and airy quarters. 

Patrons may enter from either Walnut 
or Tenth street entrances, and elevator and 
stairway connections have been provided be- 
tween the two floors. The bank has ar- 
ranged so that one may turn any way on 
either floor and secure banking service. The 
bank has suffered from crowding pending 
remodeling of the lower floor, and follow- 
ing the merger of the Midwest National 
Bank and Trust Company and the National 
Reserve Bank, as consummated October 4th, 
into the Midwest Reserve Trust Company 
with a capital of two million dollars. The 
bank has five hundred shareholders. 

Mr. Laughlin stated that the two old 
bank organizations merged into a most con- 
genial and harmonious staff, where magnifi- 
cent teamwork prevailed. Mr. Laughlin also 
stated that the big bank had cared for its 
patrons—city and country—through the re- 
adjustment period without calling loans or 
embarrassing a single deserving patron; and 
that the recent wheat movement was bring- 
ing about a steady and highly satisfactory 
liquidation of borrowing not only from the 
country, but that the wheat movement was 
also reflected in much loan reduction upon 
the part of city borrowers as well. In fact, 
our loans have been reduced more than two 
million dollars since the beginning of the 
year. 

The officers stated that owing to its cen- 
tral location the bank would undertake to 
build up an immense savings business, di- 
verting virtually the entire Tenth street 
floor to that part of the business. 

















Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 
By SamMvet SostanD 


ACKING the impetus of general im- 

provement in commodity markets, the 
Western States made only slow progress 
the past month in improving financial and 
commercial conditions. The improvement 
in the credit situation during the month 
of February was not at all comparable with 
that recorded in January, the rate of prog- 
ress in effecting liquidation, slackening. 
Still, slight improvement was quite general. 
The month demonstrated that it is hardly 
likely that the Western States will enter the 
new crop season this year with the reserves 
which their banks ought to possess to be 
prepared to finance the movement of har- 
vests. In other words, this territory now 
needs another crop to effect thorough liqui- 
dation. 

The attitude of producers toward the 
sale of their crops was a dominant factor 
in restricting liquidation last summer and 
last fall, but practically no complaint on 
this score was heard during February. Or- 
ganizers of holding compaigns continued to 
appeal for support and for followers, but 
without success. This is particularly true 
of wheat, which, while more than $1 a bushel 
lower than at the time of the harvest last 
year, is still selling at the most satisfactory 
prices of any crop produced in the Wes- 
tern states. The state of the markets for 
wheat, corn, livestock, wool, oil, cotton and 
other commodities is the most serious restric- 
tive influence in the process of liquidation. 

Compared with a month ago, prices of the 
principal crops of the Western states are 
lower. In the past fortnight demand for 
live stock improved, with a sharp upturn in 
cattle and sheep. Early in the month sheep 
and lambs reached new low levels, declining 
to the prices which prevailed in 1915 and 
showing losses of more than 50 per cent. 
from a year ago. The feeders who sold 
cattle and sheep early in February failed 
in many instances to realize the first cost 
f their stock, so found it necessary to dis- 
pose of other property to pay their bank 


loans or to demand extensions on a portion 
of their obligations. Hogs sold well com- 
pared with the prices prevailing on corn, 
but the supplies of these animals are light 
in this territory. Losses on lambs amounted 
to as much as $8 a head to feeders in the 
first half of February. Prices of both fed 
cattle and fed sheep are still unprofitable 
to the feeders who purchased thin animals 
on the markets of last summer and fall. 
The reaction in lambs, however, will reduce 
the losses of Colorado feeders alone by sev- 
eral million dollars if the improvement in 
prices is maintained. 

The brightest phase of the live stock sit- 
uation is to be found in the weather. The 
range and farm areas have had one of the 





Be a Winner 


Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 


Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 


Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


—backed by the nation’s strength 
—are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 


Buy All You Can Afford 


at current advantageous market 
prices. 


Government Loan Organization 


120 Broadway New York 
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mildest winters on record. They succeeded 
in maintaining herds at a minimum of ex- 
pense and with insignificant mortality. It 
is already apparent that the crop of calves 
will be increased this spring as a result of 
the ideal conditions enjoyed by cow herds. 
Flockmasters also expect that their ewes 
will average a heavier lamb crop. At this 
time a year ago the northern portion of 
the Western states was suffering from 
severe weather and disastrous mortality 
among herds of live stock. 

Normally at this season activity is re- 
ported in the trade in range cattle in south- 
ern range districts for movement to northern 
pastures in the Western states. The pre- 
cipitous declines in cattle in recent months 
and the tightness of money have thus far 
prevented trading in preparation for sum- 
mer grazing. Only a small volume of trad- 
ing is in prospect. 

Stagnation continues in horses and mules, 
for the South has suffered additional de- 
clines in cotton and is not in a buying mood. 
The present generation of horse and mule 
dealers cannot recall a season in which 
trade was so dull as in the last few months. 
Had the demand for cotton improved, it is 
probable that many small country bank 
loans would have been paid off in the Wes- 
tern states through resultant sales of horses 
and mules. This is only an instance of some 
of the handicaps being experienced in ef- 
fecting liquidation. 

With the spring season at hand, there is 
renewed interest in wool. The Western 
states are the country’s largest producers 
of wool. They are still carrying 80 to 85 
per cent. of the 1920 clip. Prices on the 
fleece are so low that sheepmen have lately 
been called upon to return to their com- 
mission houses some of the money advanced 
to them on consignments of the 1920 fleece. 
One New Mexico grower recently returned 
$75.000 to a commission man on a eonsign- 





ment of 750,000 pounds. One commission 
house asked small growers for refunds of 
$30,000 and received $150, the money having 
been spent. Wool trade is so unsatisfac- 
tory that banks in the sheep states are un- 
likely to enjoy any important liquidation 
from the 1921 clip. 

Wheat stands out as the best seller in the 
grain industry, but prices are moderately 
lower. Foreign demand was small the past 
month, but there was heavy buying by ex- 
port operators to fill old contracts. Flour 
sales improved materially in domestic chan- 
nels, while sales for foreign account showed 
a sharp increase. Millers in Minneapolis 
and at Kansas City reported foreign buyers 
eager for flour on long term credits. With 
facilities for extending such credits, the 
millers would have succeeded in making 
enormous sales. Sales of wheat from farms 
were unusually heavy for this period. Corn 
accumulated at terminals, owing to the ab- 
sence of wide outlets excepting in hedging 
transactions in future pits. Such transac- 
tions forced increased borrowing of money 
by grain dealers at terminals, as the dis- 
count of the cash grain under futures made 
it profitable to store corn against sales of 
the futures. An easy tone ruled in oats. 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado increased 
hay sales following the recent cut in freight 
rates, but the failure of carriers east of 
Missouri River points to reduce their tariffs 
proved a barrier to shipments and forced 
a reduction in marketings. Hay prices 
broke sharply. 

Mild weather permitted farmers to make 
unusual progress in plowing and planting, 
seeding operations extending as far north 
as Kansas and Nebraska. The mild weather 
will help to reduce the expenses of spring 
farm work, as farm owners themselves will 
be able to do more planting and seeding 
without increasing the number of their em- 
ployees. It is encouraging to note that little 











Capital . , 
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Walter W. Head ‘ 
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B. A. Wilcox . 
Frank Boyd . 

O. T. Alvison 

J. A. Changstrom 

W. Dale Clark 
Edward Neale . 








Total Resources (Over) . $30,000,000 
Joseph H. Millard, Chairman of the Board 


Direct Transit Facilities 


The result of years of effort to improve service to correspondent banks 
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if any reduction will be made in the acreage 
devoted to spring crops. Implement dis- 
tributors report a business hardly 50 per 
cent. of the volume of a year ago, but this 
is due to the general spirit of economy, 
which is forced in many instances, among 
farmers and to the failure of the implement 
trade to readjust prices to correspond with 
the quotations on farm products. The con- 
dition of winter wheat in Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska improved, being excellent on 
the whole. Scattered green bug infestations 
are reported in Oklahoma and Kansas, but 
these do not appear to be serious. 
Industrially and commercially, little 
change occurred. Crude oil held steady fol- 
lowing the sensational break from $3.50 to 
$1.75 a barrel in the mid-Continent field, but 
refineries continued either idle or only on 
part time operations. Fuel oil sold as low 
as 50 cents a barrel, compared with the 
‘teak of $3.50 last October. The wholesale 
vasoline market was demoralized. Copper, 
lead, zinc and coal mining interests ex- 
perienced further depression. Silver mines 
enjoyed the benefit of the Pittman Act, 
‘hich gives them an outlet for their pro- 
suction at $1 an ounce, compared with a 
price on foreign bar silver around 54 cents 


at this writing. Retail trade in cities im- 
proved slightly, but rural districts made no 
increase in buying. Wholesale business 
continued of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Further reductions were made in retail 
prices, but they are still too high compared 
with the markets for raw products to per- 
mit the development of healthy business 
conditions. For example, wool growers are 
complaining of low prices and lack of out- 
lets, while thousands of consumers are just 
as loud in their complaints against the high 
cost of clothing and rugs. Lumber trade 
shows slight improvement, but is below 
normal. There is somewhat more activity 
in the construction of homes, but other 
building is quiet. 

With the improvement of the first two 
months of this year, banks are in a more 
favorable position, but, with few exceptions, 
a condition of tightness is still reported. 
North Dakota has had additional bank 
failures, and scattered failures have occurred 
in other states. Bankers are finding de- 
mand for money not so strong as a few 
months ago. They have been reducing bor- 
rowing at Federal Reserve banks, but the 
reserve ratios of the latter institutions are 
still below the average for the Federal Re- 
serve system as a whole. 














Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























AND PORTLAND BANKERS 
FOREIGN FINANCING 
CORPORATION 


SEATTLE 
JOIN 


Two well-known bankers of the Pacific 
Northwest have been added to the committee 
on organization of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, according to John 
McHugh, vice-president of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank, and chairman of 
that committee. They are Joseph A. Swal- 
well, president of the Union National Bank 
of Seattle, and A. L. Mills, president of 
the First National Bank of Portland, Ore. 

“The inclusion of these gentlemen in the 
membership of the committee on organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Trade Financing Corpo- 
ration,” said Mr. McHugh, “gives repre- 
sentation to two great states of our Pacific 
Northwest, in accordance with our policy 
of making this corporation completely repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole, rather 
than of sectional interests.” 


PEOPLE’S BANK, 
HAWAII 


THE 
HILO, 


GROWTH OF 
LTD., OF 


The People’s Bank, Ltd., of Hilo, Hawaii, 


which opened for business September 1, 
1916, with a paid-up capital of $70,000, to- 
day has a capital of $186,000, surplus ard 
undivided profits of $33,000, and total re- 
sources of over $2,050,000. 


Growth in Deposits 


$208,165.93 
392,560.18 
663,594.04 
1,050,019.03 
1,782,346.04 


December 31, 1916 
December 31, 1917 
a ee ere 
December 31, 1919. ............. 
December 31, 


The People’s Bank has branches in Ho- 
nokaa, Kealakekua, and Kohala, beside the 
head office in Hilo. The officers are: Wil- 
liam Chalmers, president; P. C. Beamer, 
vice-president; H. A. Truslow, cashier; Les- 
lie Forrest, T. Matsui, assistant cashiers; M. 
de F. Spinola, secretary. The directors are: 
William Chalmers, P. C. Beamer, J. W. 
Russell, H. A. Truslow, W. H. Greenwell, 
M. de F. Spinola, T. E. M. Osorio, James 
Johnston, Y. Hata, W. P. Naquin. 

W. V. Lee is assistant cashier 
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at the 


Kona Branch; R. W. Smythe, assistant 
cashier, Kohala Branch; Manuel Baptiste, 
assistant cashier, Hamakua Branch. 


CORONA, CALIFORNIA 


Corona, California, is evidently a “live” 
town. A booklet recently issued by the 
local Chamber of Commerce contains facts 
and illustrations that make the reader want 
to pull up stakes and go there at once. 
Here are a few facts about Corona: 


Population 5000. 

50 miles southeast of Los Angeles. 

120 miles northeast of San Diego. 

15 miles west of Riverside. 

35 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railways. 

Passenger, freight and automobile transporta- 
tion lines. 

Two National banks and one Savings bank. 

City water system—purest of water. 

City Hall, Public Library, five city parks. 

Woman’s Club House, Country Club. 

High, Elementary and Kindergarten schools. 

35 miles macadamized streets. 

Paid fire department. 

3500 acres lemons, 2000 acres oranges. 

Nine packing houses. 

Two citrus by-products plants. 

Various church organizations. 

Your favorite lodge. 

A Country Club with tennis courts, large 
dining room and other modern conveniences 
for the members’ enjoyment. 

For other information write to 
Chamber of Commerce. 


the Corona 








First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


| THE BANK OF HAWAIL.Lt. j 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh’’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,222,588.03 
Total Resources 20,047,726.81 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. fe bee y Vice-Pres, 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. . Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank C rawford, 2aV-P.R. Stee ‘orriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks:—Lihue, /sland of Kavai; 
Waipahu, Jeland of Oahu ; Waialua, Jeland of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 


























Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE effect of deflation in Canadian bus- 

iness and the reduction of commercial 
loans by the banks is indicated in the bank 
statement for the month of January, which 
for the first time in many months shows 
that current credits in Canada have been 
brought to a lower level than savings de- 
posits. The actual effect of the policy of 
the banks in curtailing advances for com- 
mercial purposes was not seen until after 
the crop results began to come through. 
This was because of the unusually heavy 
advances made to the farmers in western 


Canada which more than absorbed what 
was taken from commerce and industry. 
Actual evidence of the turn of the tide 
came during October. 


At that time current 
loans were $147,000,000 greater than saving 
deposits. At the end of January they were 
about $50,000,000 less. Following are com- 
parative figures showing changes in the past 
vear: 


Savings Deposits 
$1,163,297,037 
1,187,027,307 
1,197,719,570 
209,573,990 
229,073,575 
243,700,977 
,253,170,443 
261,647,732 
270,194,097 
271,275,751 
292,009,008 
293,007,488 


1920 Current Loans 


January ......$1,226,962,963 
February .257,015,902 
.322,267,030 
.347,238,230 
.349,079,981 
,365,151,083 
.3877,276,853 
.385,470,153 
.417,520,756 
,405,401,227 
.857,973,118 
,301,804,302 


September .... 
October 
November 
December 

1921 

January 


Pah bee fh fe fa fe fh fh 


= 


.264,490,463 $1,313,093,870 


Total assets declined more than $130,000,- 
000 during the month and were only $135,- 
000000 greater than a year ago. In addi- 
tion to the reduction of current loans, Jan- 
uary saw a reduction of $19,500,000 in call 
loans abroad, $23,000,000 in gold reserve, 
over $2,000,000 in Canadian call loans and 
over $11,000,000 in commercial loans abroad. 
Holdings of Dominion notes and specie in- 
creased about $11,500,000. Foreign deposits 
during the month were reduced by more 
than $38,000,000 and circulation was cut 
down by more than $22,500,000. 

The trend of financial developments as 


indicated by the statement shows the in- 
creasing supply of capital available. The 
question which next arises is how it can 
be profitably employed. In this connec- 
tion there is now legislation before the 
legislature of Ontario providing for the 
mortgage companies to increase their powers 
in regard to the acceptance of deposits. 
These companies have not been able in re- 
cent years to secure funds from Great 
Britain owing to the high interest rates 
prevailing there and the unfavorable situa- 
tion as regards exchange. Therefore, it is 
argued that if the mortgage companies are 
to fulfill their function in making loans for 
home building and to enable agricultural de- 
velopment they must have enlarged funds 
and that these must be obtained in Canada. 
The opinion on the part of mortgage com- 
pany officials is divided on the matter. One 
faction takes the attitude that the success 
of the mortgage loaning business depends 
upon securing a cheap supply of capital 
abroad. They admit the difficulties of the 
present situation but contend that they are 
only temporary and that the old sources 
of supply will again be opened in the near 
future—that is unless such legislation as 
that now proposed makes foreign investors 
wary of their security. The banks have 
raised no serious objection to the proposal 
but the point is made that eventually the 
activities of the mortgage companies offer- 
ing four per cent. interest on deposits may 
have an effect upon the deposits of the 
banks, forcing up their rates to the public 
and consequently charges for commercial 
loans. 

Since the province of Manitoba has gone 
into the banking business to the extent of 
accepting deposits to finance rural credits, 
the idea of provincial banks had become 
popular in Western Canada where politi- 
cians have not been averse to fostering the 
idea that the branch bank system operates 
to take deposits from the rural centres for 
the benefit of the big industrial and com- 
mercial interests in the cities. Since the 
collapse of the state bank system in North 
Dakota, however, there has been a distinct 
change of feeling towards the idea and less 
talk of a unit bank system such as has 
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been presented to the farmers in glowing 
terms by ex-Governor Leedy of Kansas. 

In Alberta Hon. C. R. Mitchell, provin- 
cial treasurer, is proposing changes in the 
co-operative credit act to provide for a bet- 
ter basis of operation as between the local 
societies and the banks. The government 
will in all probability endeavor to secure 
larger advances from the banks by increas- 
ing the guarantee of the province. Alberta 
has decided definitely against the Manitoba 
idea of taking deposits; the expense incur- 
red is regarded as being out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits. 

The conclusion that it is impossible to 
establish a system of short term credits 
within the province of Saskatchewan has 
been reached by Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
provincial treasurer. He suggests that the 
situation be studied by experts in order to 
make suggestions as to how the presented 
banking system can be amended to better 
meet agricultural requirements. The diffi- 
culty in Saskatchewan has been that money 
is plentiful at one season of the year but 
when everybody wants to borrow at another 
season there is a dearth of funds. Mr. 
Dunning has some criticism of the banking 
system to offer but points out that it has 
two strong points in that, in the first place, 
deposits are well safeguarded and, that in 
the second, available funds can be quickly 
moved from one part of the country to an- 
other as required. He admits, however, that 
the failure of his own project was due to 
the fact that there is not a proper attitude 
on the part of the public towards govern- 
ment money; his efforts to get money at 
five per cent. were met by the question as 
to why loans should be made to the govern- 
ment on that basis when ten to twelve 
per cent. could be secured from other 
sources. 

The question of rural credits was recently 
discussed by the United Farmers of New 
Brunswick but the consensus of opinion was 
that there was no need for any such ex- 
periment in Eastern Canada and that the 
needs of the farmers were well looked after 
by the banks. 

In Ontario legislation is being considered 
to provide for rural credits through local 
societies in which members will be asked to 
subscribe for stock. The plan goes so far 
as to provide for the acceptance of deposits 
by the banks but it is not thought that 
such a step will be taken and that an effort 
will be made to co-operate with the banks. 
Bankers promise reasonable co-operation but 
the assumption that they thereby endorse 
the scheme is emphatically repudiated by 
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officials of the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion. Generally speaking the feeling in 
financial circles is that in Ontario the finan- 
cial needs of the farmers are well looked 
after at the present time and that there 
will be no widespread demand for loans 
under the new system. It is regarded as 
significant in connection with this legisla- 
tion that Ontario at the last election return- 
ed a Farmers Party government. 

Although the provincial politicians do not 
make reference to the North Dakota situa- 
tion, the fact that it is an influence in the 
waning enthusiasm for public banks is in- 
dicated in the opinions expressed by the 
press. “This is not a time to dabble in 
visionary banking ventures,” warns the Cal- 
gary Herald, and the Yorkton Free Press 
declares that the North Dakota political 
movement, which brought about such “lam- 
entable and_ disturbing uncertainties,” 
should go very far toward warning radicals 
that politics and a country’s banking can- 
not be linked together, as advocates of pro- 
vincial-owned banking systems propose. The 
Regina Leader observes “that it is evident 
that a state government like a private in- 
dividual must conform to economic laws if 
it hopes to establish sound institutions.” 
Further comment is offered by the Calgary 
Herald: 


“The experiment was tried in North 
Dakota and it failed. The people there are 
worse off now than under the original sys- 
tem. There is no reason to believe that the 
same experiment would succeed in_ this 
country. 

“The Canadian banking system has proved 
strong and dependable. The crisis through 
which the country is passing at the present 
time is again demonstrating its stability. 
There are times when in individual cases it 
may appear harsh but when firmness and 
caution are the very qualities needed. With- 
out question Canada would to-day be in a 
much more precarious position had it not 
been for the foresight and decisive action 
of the Canadian banks.” 


RAISING THEIR TAXES 


An agitation to make the banks pay more 
money into the city treasury at St. John, 
N. B., has been initiated by City Commis- 
sioner Frink. At the last meeting of the 
city council the commissioner said that as 
the banks were reporting a prosperous year, 
the city, which needed more money, ought 
to increase the taxes on banks, and motion 
was passed, instructing the mayor to bring 
down a list of banks doing business in the 











Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 
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out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
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city, and the amounts taxed against them 
last year. 
AS TO INTEREST RATES 


Canadian banks pay interest at 3 per 
cent. on monthly savings account balances. 
With mortgage companies paying 4 per cent. 
on deposits and government bonds and other 
securities offering substantially higher re- 
turns the question has frequently been dis- 
cussed as to whether an advance in the rate 
might be necessary to maintain a sufficient 
supply of money in the banks to meet the 
demands for loans at the prevailing low 
rates of 6 to 7 per cent. However, with 
continued growth in deposits and contrac- 
tion in current loans the problem is not so 
important as it was some months ago. In 
any event it is urged that an advance in 
rates would necessarily be reflected in 
higher rates for commercial credits and the 
handicapping of business accordingly. The 
manager of an Ontario branch bank writes 
as follows to the Financial Post: 

Sir: I see no reason why bank interest 
should be increased. I further think that 
it would be a detriment in a way to the 
general public. Of course, as far as actual 
deposits are concerned it would undoubted- 
ly mean a great deal to the bank, but on 
the other hand in view of the cost of ope- 
‘ating accounts, etc., it will be necessary in 
order to meke up the difference to charge 
higher rates from the discount end. The 
orrower would certainly have to pay more 
ior his money, which would mean consider- 
ible to some of our large industries and 
perhaps the farmer. Outside of increased 
deposits I see no reason why the interest 
rate should be increased. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


There has always been criticism from the 
rural communities, particularly in Western 
Canada, that the Canadian branch bank sys- 
tem operates to the benefit of the manufac- 
turers by taking deposits from the country 
for commercial loans. Progressive bank 
managers are doing their best to offset this 
impression. How this can be done is il- 
lustrated by the case of H. F. Rees, man- 
ager of the Royal Bank of Canada, at 
Kelowna, B. C., who has been unanimously 
elected to the presidency of the Board of 
Trade for a second term in recognition of 
his services for the benefit of the agricultur- 
al and fruit-growing interests of the dis- 
trict which play such an important part in 
the town’s business prosperity. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Rees urged 
that the Board of Trade evince greater in- 
terest in the farmers’ problems, giving sup- 
port to their resolutions and petitions, where 
possible, thus strengthening the unity which 
at present exists between this town and the 
country districts; maintaining that as the 
farmers prosper so would the business men 
of Kelowna, and that together they should 
both work for the advancement of the in- 
terests of the Okanagan district. 


& 


BANK OF TORONTO 


For the year ended November 30, 1920, 
the report of the directors of the Bank of 
Toronto shows net profits of: $1,017,371,24, 
after making full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts, expenses, interest on deposits 
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and rebates. The balance at credit of prof- 
it and loss from the preceding year was 
$793,983.03, making a total available for ap- 
propriation of $1,811,354.27. This was ap- 
propriated as follows: 


oes enue y 
100,000.00 


Dividends 
Reserved for taxes........... 
Transferred to officers’ pension 

fund 25,000.00 
Written off bank premises..... 100,000.00 
Carried forward to next year.. 986,354.27 


This bank now has 161 branches in ope- 
ration, eight new ones having been opened 
during the year and three closed. 


STANDARD BANK OF CANADA 


The strong position of the Standard Bank 
of Canada is strikingly reflected by the 
annual report for the fiscal year to January 
31, 1921. 

During the past year there has been a 
gradual swing back on the part of Canadian 
banks from the special undertakings assumed 
during the war for the Dominion Govern- 
ment and municipalities. At the same time 
there has been an active demand for accom- 
modation from the manufacturers and busi- 
ness organizations of the country. 

The situation has been met without im- 
pairing the usual strong position of the 
bank, and liquid assets are equal to 50 per 
cent. of liabilities to the public, while actual 
cash on hand is equal to over 20 per cent. of 
public liabilities. 

As a result of the steadily expanding bus- 
iness of the bank, arrangements have been 
made for larger capital and reserve. With 
the payments already made, the capital now 
stands at $3,802,001, compared with $3,500,- 
000, and the reserve fund at $4,800,000, as 
compared with $4,500,000. 

With the larger capital and reserve at the 
bank’s disposal, there is a substantial gain 
in net profits, and for the year these 
amounted to $780,369, up from $776,310 in 
the previous year. Added to the profits for 
the year was a balance carried forward of 
$360,537, while there was received from pre- 
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mium on new stock $226,500. These amounts 
made the total amount available for distri- 
bution $1,371,407. This amount was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


of 14% 

$492,720 
35,042 
40,000 


Dividends at the rate 


per annum 
War tax on note circulation.... 
Reserve for Dominion income tax 
Contributed to Officers’ Pension 

Fund 25,000 
Written off bank premises account 100,000 
Transferred to reserve fund 300,000 

$992,763 

Leaving a balance to be carried 

forward of $: 


The bank’s dividend was increased from 
13 to 14 per cent. during the year. 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


The report of the directors of the Canada 
Permanent Mortgage Corporation for 1920 
shows net profits, after deducting interest 
on borrowed capital, expenses, charges and 
taxes of $854,277.30. The balance at the 
credit of profit and loss at the beginning 
of the year was $150,493.28, making avail- 
able for distribution $1,004,770.58. This sum 
was appropriated as follows: 


Four quarterly dividends of 2% 
per cent each on _ capital 
CE, aiin.0's0 63000 500400060 
Transferred to reserve fund... 250,000.00 
Balance carried forward 154,770.58 
The reserve fund now amounts to $6,000,- 
000, equal to the paid-up capital. 


THE DOMINION BANK’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


“Bank Notes” is the name given to the 
new house organ of the Dominion Bank, the 
first issue of which appeared in January. 
The editors describe its purpose as follows: 

“My advent was inevitable. I am a nat- 
ural development of modern Canadian bank- 
ing conditions. The branch system has 
served to extend the bank’s ramifications 
throughout the country and abroad, and 
this has involved the movement of many 
members of the staff from one center to 
another. Business associates and friends 
are separated, sometimes by great distances, 
and in time become almost lost to one an- 
other. I, the new House-organ, will aim 
to keep the members better informed, both 
regarding old associates and with respect 
to events of general interest within the in- 
stitution, and I hope will promote esprit de 
corps.” 








